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STUDY OF AIRPOWER 


FRIDAY, JUNE 29, 1956 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE Arr Forck, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee, consisting of Senators Symington (chairman), 
Jackson, Ervin, Saltonstall, and Duff, met, pursuant to recess, 
at 9:30 a. m., In room P-63, the Capitol, Senator Stuart Symington 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Symington, Jackson, Ervin, Saltonstall, and 
Duff. 

Also present: Fowler Hamilton, general counsel; Ramsay D. Potts, 
Jr., associate general counsel; Fred B. Rhodes, legal consultant to 
Senator Saltonstall; Edward C. Welsh, assistant to Senator Syming- 
ton; and Wallace L. Engle, staff member. 

Adm. Arthur W. Radford, Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff; Hon. 
Wilber M. Brue ker, Secretary of the Army; Hon. Charles S. Thomas, 
Secretary of the Navy; Hon. Donald A. Quarles, Secretary of the Air 
Force; Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, Chief of Staff, United States Army; 
Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, United States 
Navy; Gen. or D. White, Vice Chief of Staff, United States 
Air Forces; W. J. McNeil, Assistant Secretary of Defense, C omp 
troller; Mansfield T. Sprague, General Counsel, Department of De- 
fense. 

Senator SyMINGTON. This meeting of the Subcommittee on the 
Air Force of the Senate Armed Services Committee will come to 
order. 

Mr. Secretary, do you plan to have anybody testify besides yourself ? 

Secretary Witson. It depends on your wishes and how the matter 
de svelops. 

Senator Symineron. Is there anybody here you would like to testify 
besides yourself ? 

Secretary Witson. I think the men have all been sworn in. I have 
not picked out anybody. We are all here to try to cooperate in the 
fullest manner with the committee. 

Senator Symrnetron. Is anybody here that has not been sworn? 
If they are requested to testify by the Secretary, I believe we know, 
the counsel knows, who it has been. It is the custom to swear all wit- 
nesses. 

Mr. Secretary, will you rise, please ¢ 

Raise your right hand. 
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Do you swear that the testimony that you give to this Subcommittee 
on the Air Force of the Senate Armed Services Committee will be 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Secretary Witson. I do. 

Senator Symrneron. Have you a prepared statement, Mr. Secre- 
tary ¢ 

Secretary Wirson. Yes, I do. 

Senator Symincron. Would you like to read it? 

Secretary Witson. If you please. 

Senator Symineton. Will you proceed, please? 


TESTIMONY OF HON. CHARLES E. WILSON, THE SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE 


Secretary Wirson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I appreciate this opportunity to appear before your committee. I hope 
I may be able to make a contribution to your particular study of air- 
power and to some of other aspects of our overall defense problems 
as well. 

Since your hearings commenced over 2 months ago I understand that 
your committee has interviewed nearly 100 witnesses. In addition, the 
Department of Defense and the military departments have furnished 
at your request a great deal of written information in relation to the 
study which you are making. 


SECURITY REVIEW BY DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


We have cooperated to the fullest extent in making it possible for 
the committee to release to the public all the testimony that has been 
given before your committee in executive session which would not vi- 
ol: ite security. The Department of Defense has completed its security 
review of all of the testimony of Department of Defense witnesses, 
and all but a minor portion has been cleared for public release. I per- 
sonally regret that for security reasons all testimony could not have 
been so cleared. 


ACCOMPANIED BY SECRETARIES AND JOINT CHIEFS 


Since I understand this may be the last day of the committee’s hear- 
ings, I have asked the Secretaries of the military departments and the 
Chairman and members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to accompany me. 

Some of these men have appeared before your committee in execu- 
tive session and others in open session. Nevertheless, they are my prin- 
cipal advisers on all defense matters. They have shared the responsi- 
bility with me for the preparation of our military programs and for 
the preparation of the budget requests to carry them out. 

I have great confidence in the ability and dedication of this group 
of men who represent the senior civilian and military members of the 
defense team. The country may not be fully aware of how extremely 
fortunate we are in having such men in charge of our armed services. 
We will all be glad to try to answer any questions that your committee 
may have. 
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ATIRPOWER IMPORTANT TO NATIONAL SECURITY 


First of all, I would like to make it clear that I consider our airpower 
to be of vital importance to our national security in this nuclear age and 
all of my principal advisers feel the same. Tremendous sums of the 

taxpayers’ money are now being spent in increasing our air capability. 
By way of comparison, in fiscal year 1950 the Air Force expended less 
than one-third of a total defense budget of $12 billion. 

In the coming fiscal year the Air Force will spend nearly one-half 
of a total defense budget of $36 billion, representing an increase of 
nearly 5 times the funds devoted to the Air Force only a few years ago. 

In addition, it is estimated that over one-half of the Navy budget in 
fiscal year 1957 is devoted to its air arm. 


EVERY CLAIM, EVERY ARGUMENT PREVIOUSLY ANALYZED 


Also, I would like to make it clear that all of the information which 
has been furnished to the committee, every argument which the com- 
mittee has heard, every claim either of deficiency or sufficiency which 
the committee has heard, was carefully analyzed during the prepara- 
tion of the fiscal year 1957 Department of Defense budget. 

The military programs and their supporting budgets represent the 
considered decision of the responsible authorities within the Depart- 
ment of Defense, including the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the chiefs of the respective military services, the civilian heads of the 
military departments, and myself. 

In determining what military program we feel the country requires 
and which we recommend to the President and to the Congress there 
are many factors that must be considered. I particularly would like 
to mention some of these aspects of our program which must be 
weighed in our constant deliberations. 


COMMUNIST THREAT: MILITARY, ECONOMIC, POLITICAL 


The whole objective of our national security policy is to preserve the 
security of the United States and its fundamental institutions. There- 
fore among the first and most important matters that we must consider 
and evaluate are the capabilities and intentions of possible enemies. 

We recognize that the principal threat to our security today is from 
the Communist bloc with its stated purpose of world domination. We 
fully recognize, however, that this threat, while significant in the mili- 
tary field, is also a threat in the political and economic fields both to 
us and our allies. 


OUR MILITARY STRENGTH MUST NOT IMPAIR OUR ECONOMIC VIGOR 


A second problem we face in assessing the degree of military strength 
that we should support is its effect upon the economic virility of our 
country. We recognize that while our military strength must be ade- 
quate, it must not be excessive to a degree that could seriously impair 
the economic vigor of our country or the will and ability of the Ameri- 
can people to support it. 
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DEFENSIVE VERSUS OFFENSIVE 


Third, we must carefully weigh the proportion of our defense effort 
that we place in forces and weapons of a defensive nature as com- 
pared to the portion of our effort that we place in forces and weapons 
of a deterrent or retaliatory nature. 

Our objective is to deter war by every honorable means. It is not our 
objective to overarm or to give any country cause for alarm. It is nec- 
essary that we have a high degree of protection both for our country 
and for our retaliatory forces, so that no enemy could reasonably ex- 
pect to win a war if he were foolish enough to start one. 


MUST MODERNIZE FORCES IN BEING 


Fourth, we must give careful consideration to the question of forces 
in being and their continuing modernization. We must be ever alert 
to modernize them with the best weapons that our scientific ability can 
ovide, so that today’s security does not become tomorrow’s insecurity. 

Senator Symineron. Sorry, Mr. Secretary; go right ahead. If that 
noise bothers you, why we might wait just a minute. 

Secretary Witson. Between us, we did collect quite a crowd. 

Senator Jackson. I don’t think we are responsible for it. 

Senator Satronstatu. In this interim, 1 would appreciate it very 
much if Mr. Wilson could talk a little louder. 

There are a lot of people talking and I can’t hear very well. 

Senator Symineron. Which one is the live mike / 

Wi ill you bring it up, please ? 

Mr. Secret: ivy, I think this is about the best we can do. Will you 
proceed ¢ 

Secretary Wirson. I can speak a little louder. 

I did not realize how effective the mikes were or were not. 

Fifth, we face changes in our strategy and tactics brought about 
through astounding weapons developments. 

These are difficult to fully evaluate rapidly. This is particularly 
true of radical advances in aircraft performance, in guided missiles, 
and in electronics. 

Sixth, we must constantly study the effect of nuclear developments 
upon our weapons, our equipments, and our strategy and tactics. It is 
not reasonable to assume that when weapons increase in power from 
tons to millions of tons of equivalent high explosives that we neces- 
sarily require or should have the same numbers of such w eapons or the 
same systems to deliver those weapons. 


MUST REEXAMINE RESERVE PROGRAMS 
Seventh, we must continually reexamine our important reserve pro- 


grams and see that they are fully responsive to our needs in this 
modern age. 


IMPORTANCE OF IMPROVING PERSONNEL PROGRAMS 


Eighth, we must continue to place increasing importance upon the 
training, retention, and proper utilization of military personnel and 
upon the preparation of programs to the end that the scientifically 
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designed weapons systems which we are developing are effectively and 
efficiently utilized. 


SUPPORTS MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Ninth, we must carefully weigh our military assistance programs to 
determine the proportion of our total effort that can be devoted to 
bolstering the common defense of our friends and allies in the free 
world as against that proportion of our efforts which must be devoted 
to the maintenance of our own military forces. 

We fully support the military assistance programs. Without them 
our own defense programs would be less effective and the cost would 
inevitably be much higher. It is only through the collective strength 
and determination of the free world that our efforts toward world 
peace will ultimately be successful. 


FAVORS IMPROVEMENT IN WORLD UNDERSTANDING 


Finally, we in the Defense Department recognize the obligation we 
share with the rest of the executive branch and the Congress to im- 
prove understanding throughout the world if mankind is to avoid 
the destruction and horror that would inevitably result from a global 
war using today’s fantastic weapons. 

I have mentioned the above problems to indicate the complexity 
and scope of those factors which our military advisers must take into 
account in this modern age. 


FIELD COMMANDERS ALWAYS WANT MORE RESOURCES 


I am sure that this committee, and in fact the entire Congress and 
the country, recognizes that no field commander of any service ever 
considers his forces entirely adequate. This is understandable, and 
the reason they make such fine military leaders is that each of them 
believes in his job and feels the heavy weight of its responsibilities. 

It is axiomatic that they are all inclined to weigh all decisions in 
favor of surpluses rather than shortages. No matter what level is set 
for the armed services, many individual service proponents will still 
feel that those force levels and the funds to support them are either 
inadequate or could be better allocated. 


UNITED STATES CANNOT SUPPORT FORCES FOR ALL EVENTUALITIES 


We could never support all of the forces, however, that might be 
required to meet all possible eventualities simultaneously. It was 
recognition of this fact that led to the establishment of the Depart- 
ment of Defense and to the more centralized civilian contro] of the 
armed services. 

This was clearly outlined in the declaration of policy in the National 
Security Act of 1947, as follows: 


* * * to provide for their authoritative coordination and unified direction 
under civilian control of the Secretary of Defense but not to merge them; to 
provide for the effective strategic direction of the Armed Forces and for their 
operation under unified control and for their integration into an efficient team 
of land, naval, and air forces but not to establish a single Chief of Staff over 
the Armed Forces nor an Armed Forces General Staff. * * * 
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WITNESSES HAVE BEEN PERMITTED TO EXPRESS OPINIONS TO CONGRESS 


It was also clearly provided in the National Security Act that 
nothing in the act should be so construed as to prevent a Secretary of 
a military department or a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff from 
presenting to the Congress on his own initiative, after so first in- 
forming the Secretary of Defense, any recommendation relating to 
the Dep: urtment of Defense as he may deem proper. 

In practice, this privilege has not been restricted to the Secretaries 
of the military departments or members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
The interpretation of this provision of the National Security Act has 
been broadened so that many witnesses testifying before an appropri- 
ate committee of Congress could without restriction express their own 
personal opinion upon 1 military matters. 

In doing so, however, it is impossible for each of these individuals 
to be fully aware of all of the considerations that are taken into account 
in the preparation of our defense programs, and it is only natural that 
there must be many bits of conflicting testimony given to the Congress 
as a result. 


DIFFERENT VIEWS FROM THE SEPARATE SERVICES 


Each of the armed services has its own particular military philoso- 
phy and believes with certainty that it knows how wars should be 
fought and how they can best be won. This inevitably results in con- 
flicting recommendations being presented to the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense during our annual budget process. 

Every service can point to possible trouble spots throughout the 
world and from their own viewpoint make what are to them logical rec- 
ommendations for increased funds and for public support. These 
aggregate fears and ambitions, together with the aggregate military 
uncertainties in a highly uncertain world, unless they are carefully 
screened and integrated into an overall plan, could easily result in total 
military requirements beyond our needs and beyond our ability to 
support. 

No matter how these problems are approached, therefore, it event- 
ually becomes a question of judgment for those in a position of re- 
sponsibility . We must consider our possible enemy’s capabilities and 
intentions as against our own requirements for standing forces, our 
ability to mobilize, the assistance from our allies and from all of these 
factors create a force carefully calculated to meet our needs. 

There are three more matters which I would like to discuss briefly 
which are related to the hearings which your committee has been 
conducting. 


RECENT EMPHASIS ON AIR POWER 


First of these is the growing emphasis which the Department of De- 
fense has placed on airpower over the last several years. This in- 
crease is perhaps not as well understood by the public as it should be. 
Further, since our airpower in all of its forms is so widely deployed 
over the world, it is difficult to comprehend its growth and its size. 

Too often we think of it simply in terms of numbers of planes, num- 
bers of units, wings, carrier air groups, and similar terms, Its real 
measure of strength is more accurately gaged in terms of the force 
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which it could exert and the destructive power that it could deliver in 
the event of an emergency. 

The power carried by a single airplane today equals that of an entire 
bomber force in World War LI, and is so large that it almost defies the 
imagination. The advent and introduction of a wide variety of nuclear 
weapons into our strategic and tactical forces has made the growth of 
our airpower even more significant than has the improvement in the 
delivery systems themselves. 

While this trend will continue to some degree, it should not be over- 
looked that our other forces, both land and sea, will continue to make a 
substantial contribution to our total defense strength. 


EMPHASIS ON RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


A second point that I might comment upon is the growing emphasis 
on research and development throughout the Department of Defense. 

Again, due to the complexity of the weapons system and the technical 
and scientific problems which we face as we go from the known into the 
unknown, we encounter problems which are difficult to assess, and the 
progress that we are making is in many areas so rapid that it is difficult 
to comprehend. 

It is obvious that, as our field of research and development broadens, 
we must be more selective. We must specialize in those fields which 
will contribute most to our country’s security. 

For the committee’s information I have attached to the statement a 
table showing the obligations for direct costs only included in research 
and development appropriations for the fiscal years 1947 through 
1957. 

These figures show a continuing increase in the direct research and 
development obligations in the 4 fiscal years 1954 through 1957, and 
further show that for fiscal year 1957 the amount of direct obligation 
will be more than 214 times the amount obligated in fiscal years 1949 
and 1950. 

If we examine the overall picture and include all identifiable pro- 
grams for research, development, test, and evaluation purposes from 
the procurement, construction, and other accounts as well as research 
and development, we find there is an even greater rate of increase for 
the 3 fiscal years 1955-57. 

In fiscal year 1957, it is estimated that the Department will pro- 
gram approximately $5.2 billion compared to $3.4 billion in fiscal year 
1955 in the process of developing and testing new weapons and tech- 
nology. This is exclusive of the appropriations for proven weapons 
for modernization of combat units. 


SCORES UNDUE RETICENCE RE PERSONNEL ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


A great deal has been said about our personnel problems and the 
need for solving them. But not enough has been said about the posi- 
tive things that have been done nor the progress that has been made 
toward improving the situation, 

The President, the Department of Defense, and the Congress have 
recognized the need for improving the incentives of a military career. 
A positive action program was launched in 1954 which had the two- 
fold purpose of restoring a relative measure of equality in pay and 
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of rebuilding and strengthening the structure of traditional military 
benefits. 

This program has progressed exceptionally well. Beginning with 
the Reenlistment Bonus Act of 1954, a number of important personnel 
improvement measures have been proposed by the Department of 
Defense and enacted by the Congress. 

These have included selective increases in basic and hazardous duty 
pay, improvements in certain allowances, improved career incentives 
for military doctors, expanded medical care for dependents of all 
military personnel, and permanent authority for retirement in the 
highest grade held. 

In addition to these completed actions, the Congress is well along 
toward enactment of legislation which would make major improve- 
ments in survivor benefits, increase Regular officer authorizations, 
authorize readjustment pay for reservists, and permit rental of sub- 
standard public quarters on a fair value basis. 

This career incentive program, together with internal actions by 
all services, has produced results. The overall reenlistment rate has 
increased from a low of 24 percent in 1954 to 43 percent in March 
of 1956. 

The reenlistment rate for those completing their first enlistment, the 
so-called first termers, has increased from an extremely low 10 per- 
cent in 1954 to 23 percent in 1956. 

So-called career Regulars—those who have reenlisted at least once— 
are reenlisting at the rate of just under 90 percent in 1956 compared 
to a rate of 40 percent in 1954. It is of particular interest that the 
percentage of 6-year reenlistments has gone up from 47 percent of 
the total in 1954 to 77 percent in 1956. 

We consider this to be excellent progress, and we believe it results 
in large part from the favorable actions of the Congress on our 
career incentive legislative program to date. 

While we have made good progress in the overall retention of per- 
sonnel, we still are not holding enough of those in the most critical 
technical and leadership skills to assure a high state of combat 
readiness. 

Electronic maintenance technicians, for example, are reenlisting at 
the rate of only 14 percent compared to 40 percent for food service 
personnel. 

Other specialists who require lengthy and expensive training are 
much more difficult to retain than are those for which there is not 
such a great demand in private industry. 

This is the real crux of the problem—to bring these retention rates 
into better balance and thus keep pace with the increasing complexity 
of modern arms. 

The Career Incentive Act was the beginning of our effort to refine 
the military pay structure. The increases ranged from 6 percent to 
25 percent with the largest given at the critical points of decision along 
the career pattern. 

The Congress further endorsed this concept with respect to the 
critical shortage of physicians and dentists by its enactment of the 
Doctors Career Incentive Act of 1956. 

As a more comprehensive approach to this highly complex problem, 
a special Advisory Committee on Professional Technical Compensa- 
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tion has been appointed. Ralph Cordiner, the president of General 
Electric, is going to be the Chairman. 

It will be the objective of this committee to recommend administra- 
tive and legislative actions for its solution. 

In the meantime we feel that final enactment of legislation on sur- 
vivor benefits, Regular officer augmentation and substandard quarters 
will further improve personnel retention. 


DEPLORES CRITICISM OF ADMINISTRATION 


Our military programs have been fully described many times be- 
fore a number of committees of the Congress and in public. Cer- 
tainly these presentations prove that this country has not been lacking 
in preparation for its own defense. We deplore efforts to belittle the 
‘apacity and resolve of this Government to be prepared to meet any 
recognized threat. 


SAC IS PRIMARY DETERRENT POWER 


Our primary deterrent power rests on the Strategic Air Command 
with its large numbers of long-range and medium-range bombers based 
in the United States and deployed on bases around the world; every 
one of which is capable of delivering atomic weapons of great de- 
structive force on any possible enemy. 

In spite of the problems of the Strategic Air Command, primarily 
in the retention of skilled personnel and dispersal of its units, the 
combat capability of this command is at the highest state of readiness 
it has yet achieved in its 10-year history. 


SAC FORCE SUPPLEMENTED 


Supplementing this force we have atomic capable aircraft with 
carrier task forces constantly deployed overseas; the atomic bombing 
capability of aircraft of our tactical air forces devia ed overseas and 

ever on the alert; and the atomic capability of our surface-to-surface 
guided missile and artillery units also deployed overseas. 

It is the risk of retaliation from the combined total of these forces 
which any potential enemy contemplating aggression must consider 
today. Our capability of inflicting this devastation is not static; it is 
improving and will continue to improve. We will increase our long- 
range bombing capability with the continued introduction of the B-52 
in larger numbers. 


INTERCONTINENTAL BALLISTIC MISSILES “IN RELATIVELY NEAR FUTURE” 


We are obtaining aircraft of improved performance for our aircraft 
carriers and tactical air forces, capable of delivering an increased 
variety of atomic weapons at greater ranges. We expect to increase 
our capability to deliver atomic weapons with supersonic missiles, 
launched from land, or from our carriers, submarines and other war- 
ships. We also expect to have in the relatively near future ballistic 
missiles of intercontinental range which can be launched from the 
United States, and ballistic missiles of intermediate range, which can 
be launched from our ships or allied bases able to carry nuclear attack 
to practically any point on the earth’s surface. 
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MODERNIZATION OF GROUND FORCES 


In addition, we have a highly effective Army and Marine Corps 
whose units are being constantly modernized and reinforced with 
modern weapons. 

These ground forces, a considerable portion of which are deployed 
overseas, will continue to be improved by the introduction of addi- 


tional weapons systems which take advantage of the new technology. 
CONTINENTAL DEFENSE 


Lastly, I mention our very important and expanding continental 
defense forces, including the warning net to ring the northern half 
of the Western Hemisphere with a radar screen reaching far out in 
both the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans to provide for all-important 
warning time, both for our defense forces and our retaliatory forces to 
prevent a surprise attack on this continent. 


DISSERVICE TO BELITTLE 


The combined total of these forces gives us a dynamic military 
power of true substance. We do not need or wish to flaunt it before 
the world, but it would be a serious disservice to our country and the 
morale of the free world to belittle it. For it tells convincingly of the 
capacity and determination of the United States to provide in full 
measure its great share of the shield of freedom. 

I think it would be useless for me to attempt to sum up my state- 
ment in any better manner than by quoting the Chairman of the Joint 


Chiefs of Staff in the statement that he made before your committee 
last week. He said: 


QUOTES CHAIRMAN OF JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Unquestionably, the Defense Department program is complex and probably 
there is no one who agrees with every detail. In the final analysis it is actually 
a question of careful, calculated judgment. 

After considering all available information and all facets of the problem, I 
believe that at the present time and under present world conditions the overall 
defense program is a sound one. This program does not commit us in an inflex- 
ible manner as to the future. As conditions and circumstances change then the 
program will be modified accordingly. It is my professional opinion that the 
forces which we are maintaining constitute a visible deterrent, are adequate to 
perform all essential tasks in the initial stages of a shooting war, global or 
otherwise, and constitute an ample base for a rapid and orderly buildup should 
such an eventuality become necessary. 

From my study of the matter and through consultations with the 
senior military and civilian personnel in the Department of Defense 
with whom I continually work, I concur in Admiral Radford’s 
opinion. 

I am confident that the military program which we have recom- 
mended will continue to provide an adequate defense of our country. 

We have every intention of keeping it so. 


Senator Symincton. Does that conclude your prepared statement, 
Mr. Secretary ? 


Secretary Witson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
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COMMITTEE PROCEDURE 


Senator Symrneton. There are two points that I want to mention. 
The first is that this is not the last hearing of the committee. 

The second is that you say “We will all be glad to try to answer 
any questions that your committee may have.” 

All the witnesses that you have here with you, we are very glad to 
have these guests that you have brought along, but they have all been 
interrogated before the committee under oath, with the exc eption of 
General White and the Assistant Secretary, Mr. McNeil, as I look 
them over. 

Secretary Wiison. It occurs to me, Mr. Chairman, that some ques- 
tions might come up. 

Senator Syminctron. Speaking for General Twining, who is not 
here, we have also had General Twining. 

Now it is the custom of the committee that the counsel ask ques- 
tions. Therefore, Mr. Hamilton, will you proceed, that is, start ask- 
ing questions. 

Mr. Hamitton. Mr. Secretary, if, in the course of my interrogation 
of you, sir, I should raise any points that involve matters of security, 
[ know that you won’t hesitate to point that out. Of course we will 
be perfectly willing to defer questions of that character to an execu- 
tive session. 

I mention that merely as a safeguard, because I think in view of 
the broad character of your statement, focusing as it does upon general 
policy considerations, it is unlikely that any questions will be asked 
you which will involve security matters, but there is that possibility. 

Now I would like at the outset to put some questions to you, sir, that 
would enable you to give the committee the benefit of your views in 

rather more detail than you have on certain of the policy aspects cov- 
ered in the early part of your statement. 


TO PROCEED TOWARD ACCOMPLISHMENT OF A BALANCED BUDGET 


I refer to those that haveto do with the balance between fiscal con- 
siderations on the one hand and security considerations on the other, 
and in that regard I would ask the staff to furnish to you copy of a 
memorandum that you wrote, dated February 4, 1953. 

(The document is as follows :) 


FEBRUARY 4, 1953. 
Memorandum for: The Secretary of the Army. 
The Secretary of the Navy. 
The Secretary of the Air Force. 

Attached hereto is a copy of a letter received last evening from the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget. Policies and procedures providing for the imple- 
mentation of the objectives contained in this letter are being developed and will 
be forwarded within the next few days. 

Pending the issuance of such instructions, and decisions taken in the forth- 
coming review, immediate steps are to be taken to limit civilian employment 
within each military department at a level not to exceed January 31, 1953, em- 
ployment. Military personnel will not be assigned to replace civilian employees 
or to fill existing civilian vacancies. There will be no increase in military per- 
sonnel assigned to departmental administrative activities or to other administra- 
tive or headquarters activities within the continental United States. 

The Secretaries of each of the military departments are authorized to make 
exceptions to the above policies in any case in which the safety of personnel, 
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the protection of property or the security of the United States are directly in- 
volved. All such actions should be immediately reported to this office. 


C. E. WILSON, 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington 25, D. C., February 3, 1958. 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF DEFENSE. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: One of the first and most important tasks of our new 
administration is to review the 1954 budget and to proceed toward the accomplish- 
ment of a balanced budget. 

This review will take the initial steps toward that goal; will establish in 
definitive form how far we can go in that direction in the fiscal year 1954; 
and set the stage for the fiscal year 1955. It should help to identify issues that 
will be significant in the formulation of the budget for that year. 

The problem is complicated by inheritance of the costs of a Federal debt of 
more than $265 billion; indicated deficits for the fiscal years 1953-54 totaling 
$15.8 billion; and accumulated unexpended balances of appropriations in excess 
of the total new obligational authority requested for fiscal year 1954. 

it is clear that this situation will not be brought under control without action 
to reduce budgetary obligational authority; reduce the level of expenditures. 
critically examine existing programs, restrain commitments for new programs, 
and generally to drive for greater efliciency and reduced costs. 

In this review the policies shall be as follows : 

With respect to personnel.—lIt is the policy to reduce the number of Govern- 
ment employees. Each department or agency head shall immediately restrict the 
hiring of additional personnel. No vacancies shall be filled until the department 
or agency head shall have determined to his satisfaction that : 

(a) The positions represented by vacancies cannot be eliminated. 

(b) Existing employees cannot be shifted to cover the vacancies. 

(c) Increased efficiency, better utilization of personnel, or changes in 
standards and policies of department or agency operation will not make 
possible the attainment of (a) and (6) above. 

It is the policy to achieve a progressive reduction of personnel for the remainder 
of the fiscal year 1953 and for the 1954 budget. Variations from this policy, as 
applied to individual departments and agencies, will be granted by the Presi- 
dent in his review of the 1954 budget only upon specific request and adequate 
justification by the department or agency head. 

With respect to construction.—It is the policy to proceed only with those proj- 
ects which are deemed clearly essential in terms of the objectives of this admin- 
istration and on such projects to employ the strictest standards of economy. Each 
department and agency head is therefore directed to: 

(a) Review all proposed or authorized construction projects on which 
work has not yet begun, and to propose initiation of construction during the 
remainder of the fiscal year 1953 and the fiscal year 1954 only on those 
projects which he determines meet the above criteria. 

(b) Review all going construction projects in the light of the above criteria 
and take such action as he may deem appropriate, including action to stop 
the work. 

With respect to all programs.—-It is the policy to operate at a minimum level of 
cost and expenditures. This policy requires that the necessity for all work be 
questioned and that action be taken to eliminate unnecessary programs and to 
held the remainder to minimum levels, Each department and agency head is 
therefore directed to: 

(a) Permit no increases over the January rate of obligations except on 
complete justification and specific approval, unless such increases are clearly 
necessary to meet requirements fixed by law. 

(b) Initiate an immediate review within his department or agency calling 
for recommendations on the downward adjustment of program levels and for 
information as to the probable effect of such adjustments on Government 
services. 

The results of these reviews should be used wherever possible in the 1954 budget 
revision procedure and in the preparation of submissions for the 1955 budget. 

You are expected to translate these guides into proposals for specific revisions 
of the budget figures for your department or agency and to transmit them to 
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this office in the form indicated in the attachment. 
received by this office on or before March 2, 1953. 

Pending the receipt of your recommendations and the President’s decisions on 
proposed revisions of the 1954 budget, any significant deviation from these policies 
and criteria shall be reported to the Bureau of Budget 

Your recommendations pertaining to the 1954 budget also should indicate the 
possibilities of making further changes in subsequent budgets where you pro- 
pose that legislation now in effect be amended or repealed. Where your budget 
review indicates the desirability of a change in legislation, a draft bill or other 


proposals for action should be submitted for appropriate clearance as promptly 
as possible. 


Your proposals should be 


Legislative proposals, originating either in Congress or in your department or 
agency, which would affect financial requirements of your department or agency, 
should be reviewed in the light of the budget policies set forth above. 

The recommendations which you make in response to this letter, like all other 
budget estimates, are in the nature of advice for the President, and are highly 
confidential prior to the time that the President formally has acted thereon. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH M. Donar, Director. 

Mr. Hamivron. That memorandum of yours, sir, was addressed to 
the Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of the Nav y, Secretary of the 
Air Force, and in it you transmitted to each of those gentlemen—if my 
reading is incorrect I wish you would so advise us—you transmitted 
copy of a letter that you had received from Mr. Joseph M. Dodge who 
was then director of the Bureau of the Budget, dated February 3, 1953. 
Is that correct, Mr. Wilson ? 

Secretary Wirson. I am just glancing through it to refresh my 
memory on it. 

Mr. Hamitron. Take your time. 

Is that right, sir? 

Secretary Witson. Yes, what question would you like to ask me? 

Mr. Hamivton. Well, first | would like if I may, Mr. Secretary, to 
direct your attention to the first four paragraphs of the letter dated 
Februar vy 3, 1953, that you received from Mr. Dodge. 

If I may I will read them. 

Secretary Wirson. All right. 

Mr. Hamiiton (reading:) 


One of the first and most important tasks of our new Administration is to re- 
view the 1954 budget and to proceed toward the accomplishment of a balanced 
budget. 7 

This review will take the initial steps toward that goal; will establish in defini- 
tive form how far we can go in that direction in the fiscal year 1954; and set the 
stage for the fiscal year 1955. It should help to identify issues that will be signifi- 
eant in the formulation of the budget for that year. 

The problem is complicated by inheritance of the costs of a Federal debt of 
more than $265 billion; indicated deficits for the fiscal years 1953-54 totaling 
$15.8 billion; and accumulated unexpended balances of appropriations in excess 
of the total new obligational authority requested for fiscal year 1954. 

It is clear that this situation will not be brought under control without action 
to reduce budgetary obligational authority; reduce the level of expenditures, 
critically examine existing programs, restrain commitments for new programs, 
and generally to drive for greater efficiency and reduced costs. 


Mr. Wilson, at that time was Mr. Dodge the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget ! 

Secretary Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hamiuron. And am I correct in my impression that you had 


become Acting Secretary of the Department of Defense approximately 
13 days before or on or about January 20, 1953? 


76922—56—pt. 22 2 
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Secretary Wirson. I am not conscious that I was ever Acting Sec- 
reta ry. 

Mr. Hamirtron. Iam sorry—Secretary of Defense. 

Secretary Wixson. I am not sure about the date, but I don’t think 
that matters. I must have been Secretary when I put this on through. 

Mr. Hamitton. You were Secretary at that time ¢ 

Secretary Wiison. Yes. 

Mr. Hamuron. Now I notice the letter head indicates that Mr. 
Dodge was in the Executive Office of the President. 

Was Mr. Dodge at that time in a position where a statement of this 
kind by him as to a matter of fiscal policy could be said to represent 
the policy of the executive branch at that time? 

Secretary Witson. I would think so, but I never 

Mr. Hamiron. What view did you take if you recall it, sir, at 
that time as to whether his statement represented the view of the 
executive branch ? 

Secretary Wixson. I see nothing the matter with those first four 
statements myself. I think I might remind you that there was a debt 
limit on the country also, so that 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Secretary, the counsel did not criticize 
the four paragraphs. He simply asked your opinion. 

Secretary Witson. Perhaps I did not understand him very clearly. 

Mr. Hamitton. I am not trying to suggest, sir, there was any im- 
propriety in the statements that were made in the first four paragraphs. 








FISCAL POLICY OF THE EXECUTIVE 


My question was when you received this statement of policy from 
Mr. Dodge, you understood it to be a statement of the fiscal policy of 
the executive branch of the Government with respect to the matters 
to which it relates? 

Secretary Wiison. I would say that I thought it did within the 
limited area which you discussed. 

To say it was the broad fiscal policy of the country 


Mr. Hamiron. I see, with respect to the matters that it touches 
upon. 


Secretary Wirson. I would say yes. 

Mr. Hamiron. Thank you sir. 

Secretary Witson. Mr. Chairman, if it would be all right, since you 
mentioned my action in it, I would like to point out when I put this 
information on through to the three Secretaries, that in the last para- 
graph of my letter I said: 

The Secretaries of each of the military departments are authorized to make 
exceptions to the above policies in any case in which the safety of personnel, the 
protection of the property, or the security of the United States are directly in- 
volved. All such actions should be immediately reported to this office. 

Mr. Hamiutron. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

[ propose to put each of these documents in full into the record so 
that the record will be complete on that point. 

Now, sir, I should like to direct your attention to copy of a memoran- 
dum dated February 7, 1953, addressed to the Secretary of the Army, 
the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of the ‘Air Force and 


signed by Roger Kyes as Acting Secretary of the Department of De- 
fense. 
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(The document is as follows :) 


THe SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 

Washington, February 7, 1953. 

Memorandum for: The Secretary of the Army. 
The Secretary of the Navy. 
The Secretary of the Air Force. 

As stated in the letter of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, dated 
February 3, 1953, copy of which was forwarded to you, it is the policy of this 
administration to review the fiscal year 1954 budget and to proceed toward the 
accomplishment of a balanced budget. In order that the Department of De- 
fense may carry out its share of this program, the Secretaries of each of the 
military departments are to proceed with the review of the fiscal year 1954 
budget as presently pending before the Congress. 

It is requested, therefore, that the Secretary of each military department pro- 
ceed with a review of the fiscal year 1954 budget estimates for both expenditures 
and new obligational authority. This reexamination in addition to being pointed 
toward the objectives and policies outlined in the letter from the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget should make every effort to secure intelligent savings 
and to reassess the urgency of proceeding at the planned rates with the various 
programs. Full consideration should also be given to the utilization of funds 
currently available in such a manner as to reduce the need for additional appro- 
priations in fiscal year 1954. Following this reappraisal by the staff of the 
military departments and then by your office, and no later than February 28, 
1953, please forward a statement to this office indicating by appropriations and 
projects the changes in expenditures and new obligational authority that you 
propose in the budget that is now before the Congress. 

In accordance with the letter from the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
recommendations should be submitted by February 28, 1953, as te any possible 
changes in subsequent budgets where you believe that legislation now in effect 
should be amended or repealed, together with your reevaluation of those legis- 
lative proposals with budgetary implications now included in the Department of 
Defense legislative program. 

Rocer M. Kyes, Acting Secretary. 


Mr. Hamixton. Do you recall ever having seen that document, Mr. 
Secretary ? 

Secretary Wiison. I am sure I did. 

Mr. Hamixton. Is it fair to say, Mr. Secretary, that the substance 
of that letter was a request to the Secretary of the Army, the Secre- 


tary of the Navy, the Secretary of the Air Force to make a review of 
the fiscal year 1954 budget, sir ? 


Secretary Wixson. Certainly. 
Mr. Haminron. Now I direct your attention 
‘Senator Satronstaty. Mr. Hamilton, would you yield for just a 

procedural question ¢ 

I don’t know about the copy you have, but in my copy in the second 
paragraph, the next to the last line, it says after the word “expendi- 
tures”—“and now obligational authority.” 

Obviously that must be “new,” but it might be misinterpreted. 


Mr. Hamunron. I think that is correct, Senator, we will see that 
that change is made. 


Secretary Witson. New obligational authority. 


Mr. Hamuzron. I will make that change for the copy that goes into 
the record. 





PLACING AVAILABLE FUNDS IN “ADMINISTRATIVE RESERVE” 


Mr. Secretary, I would like to direct your attention to the memo- 
randum signed W. J. McNeil, dated March 9, 1953, and addressed to 


the Secretary of the Air Force, copy of which will shortly be put 
before you. 
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If I may, sir, as you read it I will read it out loud. 


Memorandum for: The Secretary of the Air Force. 


In the February 3, 1953, letter from the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
it is indicated that effort should be made to hold down the amount of funds 
obligated for the balance of this fiscal year. While the letter gave the January 
rate as a general guide for obligations during the balance of this fiscal year, 
it was not established as a firm position inasmuch as it authorized the establish- 
ment of other rates. The Department of Defense has approached the problem 
on the basis of this latter alternative. 

Based on a preliminary review of the budget material submitted by the Air 
Force in connection with the current reviews, it appears that the possibilities of 
limiting obligations in the Air Force for the balance of this year may be greater 
than those indicated by your proposals. In order that these funds will in fact be 
subject to administrative action at the time we discuss the fiscal year 1953 and 
fiscal year 1954 budgets, it is the desire of the Secretary of Defense that immediate 
steps be taken to place fiscal year 1954 funds in administrative reserve in the 
amounts indicated below, which amounts are inclusive of all 1953 funds previously 
reserved by your office or other authority. These amounts will be subject to in- 
crease or decrease, depending upon the results of our discussions with you fol- 
lowing our analysis of the proposals submitted by the Department of the Air 
Force. 


Then there is a listing of those funds that are placed on reserve: 


Aircraft and ‘related procurement... ee $925, 902, 295 
Major procurement: other than aircraft... .._............-..-- 600, 299, 480 
Dim tetOR:. DIE TROT on ne oe perenne 375, 000, 000 
RR REE ES ee ee 17, 040, 000 
Reserve; perscenel' requirements 13, 362, 000 
Be Ra NI a la es cit etn sitive anes cae teens 2, 977, 000 

a a erie tere wince ales ee vicoie meric nce enna aeleinintanesteaie’ 1, 934, 580, 775. 


(Signed) W.J.McNer. 

I would like to ask you, sir, if you recall either that letter or the ac- 
tion to which it relates? 

Secretary Wixson. I recall the general actions and the problems of 
the time. 

Mr. Hamiuron. Thank you. 

Now I wonder if you would tell the committee what is meant, what 
action was taken or rather, more precisely, what the phrase “adminis- 
trative reserve” meant in the sense in which it was used in Mr. MeNeil’s 
memorandum. 

Secretary Wirson. It meant that temporarily additional actions 
that required funds from those accounts in these amounts would be 
held in suspense until we could complete our examination of the whole 
problem and stop any waste or duplications or unbalance in the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Haminron. At this time was there somewhat less than 4 months 
left in the fiscal year to which these funds related ? 

Secretary Witson. Yes, that is true, and in some cases in the past, 
just to spend the money while you had the authority for it and be 
criticized, and properly, for spending the money in a great hurry 
in the last part of the fiscal year just to make sure we could spend 
it, and some of this money is that order and some was not. 

I don’t mean to criticize the men that had charge of the big build- 
up of our military forces after the Korean emergency. It was a big, 
tough operating problem. But what we were doing here was to re- 
examine the business and get the maximum defense for the country. 
for the dollars spent. 
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Mr. Hamitron. Was this before the cessation of hostilities in Korea ? 

Secretary Witson. Yes. It had nothing to do with stopping any 
operations of that nature. It had to do with the things that were listed 
here. 

Mr. Hamunron. As to these particular funds, Mr. Secretary, if they 
had not been obligated in fise: year 1953, would it have been possible 
to carry them forward into fiscal year 1954; do you recall ? 

Secretary Wiison. The maintenance and operations money—Mac, 
I would like to be really sure of this. 

The ones that would die with the maintenance and operations money 
375 million. 

If that was not spent why we would lose the authority to spend it, 
and Mr. McNeil also tells me that the reserve personnel requirements 
and the Air National Guard money would have also lapsed so that 
it would have been saved. 

The aircraft and related procurement and major procurement other 
than aircraft and the research and development money continued as 
a valid authority for future obligation. 

Mr. Hamitron. Do you recall, Mr. Secretary, how long these funds 
were kept in administrative reserve. 

Secretary Witson. No, I do not, because part of the constitutional 
process is that the funds appropriated by the Congress give the operat- 
ing executive side of the Government the authority to make necessary 
obligations. 

But the program for the obligations is another thing than the 
authority to obligate funds or the rate of the expenditures which 
was the cash group in the Treasury which are three different funds. 

Mr. Hamiiron. Thank you, sir. 

I wonder if you could have some member of your staff supply for 
the record the information as to how much was kept in reserve. 

Secretary Wiison. We will put it into the record for you. 

Mr. Hamitron. Thank you very much. 

(The requested information is as follows :) 

As stated in the memorandum of March 9, 1953, a total of $1,934,580,775 was 
placed in administrative reserve in various Air Force appropriations pending 
completion of the review of the Air Force budget for fiscal year 1954. Similar 
action was taken with respect to the Army and Navy to assure that obligations 
during the closing months of fiscal year 1953 would be consistent with the pro- 
grams for fiscal year 1954 as approved following review of the budget. 

During the remainder of fiscal year 1953, changes were made in the amounts 
placed in reserve as fund requirements were validated. On June 30, 1953, the 
amounts officially reserved in the Air Force totaled $1,282,719,644. Total un- 
obligated balances for the appropriations covered by the memorandum of March 
%, 1953, including the amounts placed in reserve, amounted to $3,525,519,789. 
The unobligated balances of all Air Force appropriations amounted to $5,305,845,- 
471. Approximately $46 million, or less than 1 percent of this total, reverted to 
the Treasury on June 30, 1953. The remaining funds were used in conjunction 
with the new appropriations to fund the approved programs for fiscal year 
1954. 

The following is a summary of the status of Air Force appropriations from 
March 9, 1953, to June 30, 1953: 
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Summary of Air Force unobligated balances, Mar 9 to June 30, 1958 


Portion of 














' = 
A mounts Tote) unit unobligated Unobligated 
| 101 7" otai unobD- ; aa balances 
; placed in Amounts in lizated bal- balances | carried ever 
Al priation titl uiministrative| reserve as of anaes an il which | Sow use in. 
reserve, June 30, 1953 Tone 30 “19xq | reverted to | fiscal vear 
March 9, 1953 we | There) ee 
| June 30,1953| 194 
Aircraft and related procure- 
ment $925, 902, 295 | $865, 419, 576 |$2,733,734, 021 wane nncveen-| $2 730, 134, 021 
Major procurement other than i 
aircraft 600, 299, 480 391, 296, 068 656, 031, 461 656, 031, 461 
Maintenar and operations 375, 000, 000 23, 497, 861 SIR Ga7. OGL fencnce~ 
Re cha levelopment 17, 040, 000 8, 862, 000 5 oii 85, 757, 242 
rr I personnel requirements 13, 362, 000 14, 096, 000 52, 481 | 14, 204, 246 
Na stio nal Guard -. ail 2, 977, 000 3, 046, 000 SE SESE fucccenns 
Subtotal 1, 934, 580,775 |1, 282, 719, 644 |3, 525, 519, 789 35, 702,819 | 3, 489, 816, 970 
Acquisition and construction of | | 
real property pantmeses innate 233, 726, 985 |1, 770, 019, 582 = ..| 1,770, 019, 582 
Mi ry personnel requirements eae i ‘ 9, 117, 477 ORET GT bowtcace~ 
Cc a aide . 1, 188, 623 1, 188, 623 
Total, all appropriations-.-|1, 934, 580,775 |1, 516, 446,629 |5, 305, 845, 471 46, 008, 919 | 5, 259, 836, 552 


REVIEW RESULTED IN DECREASE OF $5,247 MILLION 


Now, sir, I would like to direct your attention to certain figures 
taken from Department of Defense published data entitled “Selected 
Figures From the Department of Defense.” I would like, if I may, to 
direct your attention in particular to two columns, one of which pur- 
ports to set forth the total new obligational authority in the budget for 
the fiscal year 1954 as recommended to the Congress by the administra- 
tion which administered the executive branch prior to January 20, 
1953. 

The second column represents, as I understand it, the new obliga- 
tional authority sought by the present administration that administers 
the executive branch, for the fiscal year 1954, after it had reviewed the 
budget recommended by the previous administration. 

You will note from the document that the prior administration re- 
quested $41,286 million for the Defense Department for fiscal year 
1954 and that after the review » presumably at the time contemplated 
by Mr. Dodge’s letter of F ebruary 3, 1953, the present administration 
recommended to the Congress a downward revision of that budget 
to the figure of $36,039 million. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 
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SELECTER FIGURES FROM DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


CHRONOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT OF BupDGET ESTIMATES FOR Fiscal YEARS 1954, 1955, 
1956, AND 1957 


Total new obligational authority, fiscal year 1954 


{In millions of dollars] 


l ‘Present 
imini a- 
equest tion request 
4, 1953, | May 7, 195 
r review after review 
yDoD | by DoD 
und BoB | and BoB 
OSD and interservice activitic 1, 031 1, 030 
Department of the Army a 110 13. 671 
Department of the Navy z a Wn omg 11, 368 9, 651 
Department of the Air Force--_- é ; . ; 16, 778 11, 688 
IS i Se a hi me eg ore 8 Fi ao 7 c ~ 41, 26 36, 039 
Note.—Figures taken from OSD Comptroller published data. All figures are rounded. 
Total new obligational authority, fiscal year 1955 
[In millions of dollars] 
President’s 
budget 
Service allowance 
equest after review 
Dec. 5, 1953) | by DoD and 
BoB (early 
January 
1954 
OBE od teteraar wien BORG MIOS anno c cen dccncncucnsbsteoddbncows< 795 561 
IRs UN I 10, 075 8, 211 
SPE I GPG PURI) oo ic cc dds mec ccacuececsauecuewssuacen 11, 516 9, 870 
Department of the Air Force. .._.--- weal OR ngs See eit ae hae 13, 515 11, 200 
29, 842 
Proposed for later transmission, including public works_.-.._.-- 11, 108 
ca a a a i a i an aE ee, Be 35, 901 30, 950 


1 Amounts totaling this sum were taken out of individual service budgets in making up the President’s 
budget. 


Total new obligational authority, fiscal year 1956 


[In millions of dollars] 








| President’s 

budget al- 
Service re- | lowance after 

quest (Oct. | review by 

4, 1954 | DoD and 

BoB (Dec. 

} 29, 1954) 

OSD and interservice activities...........................-- nn cath piles 807 640 
Department of the Army-...-- Bee eee Licvees 2s Abs dbecat 8,877 | 7, 289 
Department of the Navy...-......-.---.---- os eS 10, 741 8, 918 
Departed of tiie ‘Ale Wee0d; ........<..............<.....-- a cee 16, 972 14, 530 
“ 31, 377 
Proposed for later transmission (including public works) -......-------- 11, 483 
UR clin dik otidiiitnnin tuck taidea tees gelatin ociscsdene 32, 860 











. 1 Amounts totaling this sum were taken out of individual service budgets in making up the President’s 
yudget. 
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Total new obligational authority, fiscal year 1957 


{In millions of dollars] 


President's 

budget al- 

Service re- | lowance after 
quest (Oct. review by 
10-27,as | DoDand 

amended BoB (includ- 

Mar. 29, 1956)' ing Apr. 9, 

| 1956 amend- 








ment) 

OSD and interservice activities Pe fe ati ‘ 680 | 678 
Department of the Army : , : 8, 865 7, 954 
Department of the Navy ; 2 ee 12, 327 10, 448 
Department of the Air Force ; 19. 258 16, 895 
Proposed for later transmission (less deductions 35, 974 
1 —585 

ant iE eeepc itn cine au San et I ee toate 41, 129 | 35, 389 


' Amounts totaling $200,000 for later transmission, and transfers from stock funds, to finance portions of 
budget, produced this net deduction 


Mr. Hamivron. Is that in accord with your recollection, sir? 

Secret: iry WILson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hamitron. And in making that revision downward, did you in 
the Defense Department have in mind the kind of conside1 ‘ations that 
were mentioned in the policy letter of Mr. Dodge to you and circulated 
by you to the Secretaries dated February 3, 1953 ? 

Secretary Witson. I certainly did, but they were not the present 
dominating things or the controlling things that led to this. 

I can give youa quic k explanation 1 of it. 

Mr. Haminron. Thank you, sir. 

Secretary Witson. The Korean war was still on, and the Army was 
having big demands on its services and on its budget, and we found 
that the Korean war had never really been financed ahead in a sense, 
so you will notice—— 

Mr. Haminron. Had never been financed ahead ? 

What do you mean? 


FISCAL YEAR 1954 ARMY BUDGET INCREASED $1,561 MILLION 


Secretary Witson. That a war was going on, realizing that a war 
was going on and if it continued how much money it would take, so 
we figured that we would have the Army short of funds with a war 
going on, and with their divisions in Korea, and you will notice that 
the money for the Army was increased. 

Mr. Hamivron. Yes, sir, from $12,110 million as I read the figures 
to $13,671 million. 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. 

Now in the Air Force in the figures that I found in Mr. McNeil’s 


office that had been set up by the } previous administration, there was 
$4,800 million. 


SCAL YEAR 1954 ATR FORCE BUDGET CUT $5,090 MILLION 


Mr. Hamivron. Pardon me, Mr. Secretary, I wonder just for the 
sake of clarity of the record if we could first get into the record the 
figures for the Air Force for the previous administration which was 
$16,778 million. 
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Then they were reduced to $11,688 million by the executive branch. 

Secretary Witson. That is right. . 

Mr. Haminron. Thank you, sir. 

Secretary Witson. Now in the spring of 1953, in the last presenta- 
tion to the Congress, certain Air Force programs had been represented 
and the cost estimated to carry them out in the balance of 1952 and 
1953. 

When the review was made at the end of 1952, and the figures I 
found were worked up in January, it was recognized that the Air 
Force program had slipped to the extent of $4,800 million. 

In other words, to carry out the program at the rate that was then 
going on and was estimated could go on, that amounted to excess 
financing to the amount of $4,800 million and we took that out of the 
program. 

That was excess credit in the bank not needed to carry out the pro- 
gram. 

No combat units for the Air Force were canceled or anything else, 
but that did not change the Air Force program for production of com- 
bat units or the other kind of things. 

We did estimate that we could improve the operations and make some 
savings which amounts to about $300 million of the fund, a very rela- 
tively small amount. 

Mr. Haminton. Mr. Secretary, I believe Senator Saltonstall has a 
question. 

“SLIPPAGES 


Senator Sauronsrauu. I simply ask the counsel if he would ask the 
witness to explain what he means by “slipped.” 

I have heard that word now over 3 years, and I think I know the 
word in a technical nature. But different people use it in different 
ways. 

Mr. Hamunron. Mr. Secretary, will you describe the word “slip- 
pages” ? 

Secretary Witson. It is one of my weaknesses, Senator, to use those 
old Anglo-Saxon four-letter words. 

Senator Sauronstatu. Mr. Secretary, those are the kind of words 
we use up in New England, and we understand. 

Secretary Witson. The Air Force had certain plans and had made 
some quick estimates of the money requirements to carry out those 
plans, and the rate at which they would be carried out. 

They had certain schedules and programs for the requirement of 
funds and the payment of money, and as I said a while ago, I don’t 
want to be considered critical of my predecessors on the job because 
it was a big thing to suddenly have 60 billion instead of 12 to try to 
go ahead on the country’s defense program. 

3ut that is the explanation of the business, and this is also the ex- 
planation of the change of these figures. 

The actual expenditures were still different than this. 

Mr. Haminron. We understand that. 

May I ask you a question now, Mr. Secretary, with respect to the 
difference in the Navy’s figures. 
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The previous administration had requested from the legislative 
branch obligational authority for the fiscal year 1954 in the amount of 
$11,868 million, and after the review by you and your colleagues, that 
request was reduced in the case of the Navy to $9,651 million, or ap- 
eta $1.7 billion or thereabouts. 

Secretary Wixson. I do not recall the Navy business as clearly as 
I ie the Air Force business because we realized that we would have 
great difficulty in explaining what happened on the Air Force side. 

x a matter of fact I don’t think I have ever been able to explain 
it so every body understood it. 

It is my fault, but I just have not been able to make it. 

Some of the same factors undoubtedly entered into the Navy con- 
siderat ions. 

aoey were having some trouble with their new aircraft programs 
and so forth, and the estimates of what their financial requirements 
woul 1 be with relation to what they were turning out to be or the 
latest look at it, so that that 1s the expl: ination of it. 

Mr. Haminron. Would you care, sir, to supply a more ample state- 
ment for the record at this point as to the difference in the two Navy 


Secretary Witson. I would be very happy to. I would really like 
to have this one e xp ylained so the people of the country understood it 


some time, 

I will make another try. 

Mr. Hamiiron. You will have an opportunity, sir, to review the 
record and if you would care to amplify your answer in this regard, 
or any regard, I know you will consider yourself perfectly free to do 
that. 

Secretary Wirson. I greatly appreciate that, sir. 

(The following material was subsequently submitted :) 


ADJUSTMENTS TO DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE BUupGET REQUESTS FoR FISCAL 
YEAR 1954 


The initial fiscal year 1954 budget request for the Department of Defense sub- 
mitted to the Congress in January 1953 ealled for total new obligational author- 
ity of $41,286 million—$12,110 million for the Army, $11,368 million for the 
Navy, $16,778 million for the Air Force and $1,031 million for interservice activi- 
ties. In May 1953, after 3 months of intensive review and analysis of these 
budget requests, revised estimates for fiscal year 1954 were submitted to the 
Congress. These called for obligational authority of $36,039 million—$13,671 
million for the Army, $9,651 million for the Navy, $11,688 million for the Air 
Force and $1,030 million for interservice activities. The Congress provided 
$34,513 million—$12,825 million for the Army, $9,495 million for the Navy, 
$11,402 million for the Air Force and $791 million for interservice activities. 

The basis for the revisions in the initial budget requests for fiscal year 1954 
was summarized in May 1953 in Secretary Wilson’s testimony before the House 
Appropriations Committee as follows: 

“Our intensive study of the requirements of the Department of Defense, taking 
into account appropriations that had already been made, led us to the conclusion 
that significant reductions could be made in the fiscal year 1954 Defense budget 
by institution of more realistic requirements, better planning, and more efficient 
utilization of manpower and other resources. Our review quickly indicated that 
the provision of equipment, the construction of bases, and the training of per- 
sonnel were out of phase in some respects. By careful balancing of equipment, 
fucilities, and manpower, improved military strength could be achieved on a 
common front without spending quite so much money. Our review also made it 
perfectly clear that the military forces and stocks of mobilization reserves which 
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previously had been held out as a goal could not be attained within the time con- 
templated and within the concept of a reasonable balance between Federal ex- 
penditures and revenues. 

Somewhat more detail on the budget adjustments were contained in the state- 
ment of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) before the same com- 
mittee, as follows: 

“In comparing the present request of $36 billion with the $41.3 billion request 
submitted in January 2 important differences must be noted: 

(1) The current request provides for equipping and maintaining an increased 
number of ROK divisions in fiscal year 1954. 

(2) The current request provides financing for continuation of combat con- 
sumption in Korea throughout all of fiscal year 1954. Asa consequence, advance 
financing is provided for the estimated combat consumption of supplies and 
equipment during fiscal year 1954, with ammunition financed for an additional 
9 months of lead time into fiscal year 1955—6 months at combat consumption 
rates and 3 months additional lead time phased down to sustaining rates. Funds 
are also provided in advance for combat-duty pay and other additional personnel 
and operating costs arising from combat operations. 

“In contrast, the budget request submitted in January 1953 did not make full 
advance provision in all areas for additional operating costs that might result 
from continuation of combat operations in Korea during fiscal year 1954. In 
the specific case of ammunition, the January budget request covered combat con- 
sumption rates through December 31, 1953, and it was stated in the budget 
document: 

***Additional funds may be required for fiscal year 1954 to cover the combat 
consumption and attrition of ammunition and military equipment, particularly 
if it appears that combat in Korea will continue beyond December 31, 1953.’ 

“As was stated in earlier discussions with this committee, the inclusion of 
ammunition requirements at authorized combat rates to December 31, 1953, was 
predicated on the assumption that a restudy would be made in March of 1953. 
The current action of extending the financing period at authorized rates was 
the result of this restudy. 

“If provision had been made in the January request for equipping and main- 
taining additional ROK divisions and for full advance financing of combat op- 
erations through fiscal year 1954, the January request would have had to be in- 
creased by approximately $2 billion to a total in excess of $43 billion. Conse- 
quently, on a comparable basis, there is a difference of approximately $7 billion 
between the initial and revised budget requests. 

“This reduction results from a number of factors. Certain adjustments have 
been made to reflect several months’ additional experience with reference to 
actual production rates and rates of obligation and expenditure. Other adjust- 
ments stem directly from the decision to reduce the numbers of military and 
civilian personnel in the Department of Defense. Other adjustments are the 
result of changes in interim force and readiness goals based upon elimination 
of the assumption for a specific date for D-day readiness. The continuing ex- 
amination of end item requirements, together with further evaluation of stock 
levels and quantities of materiel on order but not delivered resulted in numerous 
changes. 

“Next, other adjustments were possible because of the size and character of 
the unexpended carryover funds amounting on June 30, 1953, to approximately 
$63 billion, of which something in excess of $6 billion will be available for obliga- 
tion in the next fiscal year, part of which has already been placed in reserve 
for that purpose. Still further adjustments were made by the Secretary of De- 
fense in anticipation of savings that we expected to be achieved during the com- 
ing fiscal year by the progressive elimination of waste, inefficiency, and imbalance 
and by reducing procurement of soft goods and miscellaneous supplies and equip- 
ment to the minimum essential levels.” 

Army.—ASs indicated above, the major adjustments to the Army budget re- 
quests involved making provision for equipping and maintaining 20 ROK di- 
visions, rather than the 16 ROK divisions planned in the initial budget estimates, 
and providing the funds required for full advance financing of combat operations 
in Korea through fiscal year 1954. These additions to the Army budget request 
amounted to approximately $1.9 billion. This was partly offset by reductions 
of approximately $0.3 billion resulting from careful restudy of the initial budget 
request based on later and more complete program information, resulting in a 
net increase of close to $1.6 billion in the Army budget request. 
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Vavy \s shown in the following tabulation, 5 appropriations account for a 
proximately 90 percent of the $1,717 million reduction in the budgest estimates 


applicable to 20 Navy appropriation accounts. 


, 


idjustments to Navy budget requests for fiscal year 1954 


{In millions of dollars] 





I | R 
ApI budget bux Red 
t req 

Air t rocul a 2, 234 1, 400 R34 
S it 742 254 
Mar ( ind facilit 668 452 216 
S ‘ 1. 938 131 
A i facilit 1, ( 970 85 
A $44 », 149 197 
Ee adele GEMNG oc cmbinicatl ode cinod alee ee 11, 358 9, 651 1, 717 


The $834 million reduction in the “Aircraft and related procurement” appropria- 
tion reflected the adjustments necessary to take into account such factors as (1) 
slippage in actual production from the schedules on which the initial budget re- 
quests were based, (2) more realistic estimates of production lead time, (3) elimi- 
hation of aircraft in excess of first-line requirements, and (4) reduction in pro 
curement of spares and spare parts to levels more commensurate with actua 
needs. The $254 million reduction in “Shipbuilding and conversion” resulted from 
a reexainination of the proposed shipbuilding program to adjust it more closely 
to mobilization requirements and also reflected taking into account the unex 
pended balances of close to $2 billion that would be available at the beginning of 

| year 1954. The $216 million reduction in “Marine Corps troops and facil 
ities” was based on eliminating duplicate funding requested by the Marine Corps 
for forces deployed in Korea, which were to be supported by the Army, and elimi- 
nation of excess funds requested for procurement, taking account of slippage 
in the programs involved and the undesirability of accruing the bulk of mobiliza- 
tion reserves in a single year. The reductions in “Ships and facilities” and ‘“Air- 
craft and facilities” essentially reflected the redetermination of funding require 
ments on the basis of later and more complete program information, which re- 
vealed general slippage in the various programs financed by these appropriations 

Air Force —The review of the initial budget request for the Air Force revealed 
that there had been substantial slippage from the production schedules upon 
which budget requests had been based. For example, the Air Force budget for 
fiscal year 1952 was based on an aircraft production schedule called the A-—14. 
During the year actual production fell more than 15 percent below the levels 
in that production schedule. The 1953 budget was based on a revised production 
schedule, called the A-16, under which the Air Force was to get delivery of 6,781 
planes between January 1952 and April 1953. Actual deliveries, however, 
amounted to 5,318 planes, or 22 percent below schedule. Even more striking was 
the fact that deliveries of fighters and bombers were 39 percent below schedule, 
while transport and other noncombat aircraft were 13 percent below schedule 
This slippage from the schedules upon which the budget requests were based 
meant that the Air Force had available funds considerably in excess of its actual 
requirenients 


fisca 


Review also indicated that the existing programs should be adjusted to reflect 

more realistic lead times. It was found, for example, a relatively simple trainer 

raft had been programed for approximately the same lead time as a medium 

jet bomber, and both were programed at higher than necessary rates. Specifically, 
the original budget request was based on the following lead times: 


rr 


Months 


a re a i a each Se ae er 26 
F-100 Pa ES So ee ees J) Bre AR ML ER eT ee = 25) 
F-101 ge at oe EER ee i Sn at ear ie 
T3233 a a ee 
B-52 sie a El te le 34 


It is now acknowledged that these lead times were, in fact, excessive and it was 
possible to reduce the funding requirements not only in the 1954 budget but also 
in subsequent years, as these lead times were reduced to more reasonable levels. 
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\nother thing examination revealed was that some questionable items had 
heen included in the Air Force budget for 1954. For example, this budget in- 
cluded $485 million for spare aircraft engines and war reserve aircraft, over and 
above the engines and aircraft required by the approved schedules which were 
not being met. 

We were convinced that not only was there no justification for procuring spare 

reraft engines but, in fact, far too much money was already programed under 
existing criteria for aircraft engines. By March 1953, the Air Force itself can- 
celed 4,000 J-47 engines, costing $125 million, because of recognized overprocure- 
ment of engines required for the B-47 program. With retroactive hindsight, we 
can see that we should have reduced the funds for engine procurement far more 
drastically, since the progress that has been made in extending the life of jet 
engines has materially reduced the quantity required. 

The effect of program slippage is clearly revealed if 


we examine the two 
ircraft procurement appropriations. 


The original Air Force budget request for 
1004 for the “Aircraft and related procurement” appropriation, which covers the 
procurement of aircraft and guided missiles, called for new obligational authority 
of $6,664 million. This budget request assumed that there would be no unobli 
sated funds available from prior years. The revised budget, which we submitted 
May 1953, reduced the new obligational authority request to $3,495 million. 
t was anticipated that these new funds would be supplemented by unobligated 
balances of $1,327 


bligation. 


ri 
| 
i 


million, making a total of over $4,800 million available for 
It was our considered judgment that this $4.8 billion was completely 
adequate for Air Force requirements in fiscal year 1954. As it 


turned out, how- 
ever 


we were far too conservative in estimating the unobligated balances that 
were available. In fact, the unobligated balances amounted to $2,734 million 
which, together with the new obligational authority of $3,495 million, made a 
total available for obligation of over $6,200 million. We find the same picture 
in the appropriation “Major procurement other than aircraft.” The original 
udget for 1954 requested $900 million for this appropriation and assumed that 

ere would be no unobligated funds available from prior years. Our revised 
budget request amounted to $625 million, supplemented by $313 million of unobli- 

ated funds, plus $82 million in reimbursements, thereby providing a total avail- 

ble for obligation of $1,020 million. The Congress reduced the appropriation 
request to $600 million but, because we had again been too conservative in esti- 
mating the unobligated balances, the actual amount available for obligation 
proved to be $1,374 million, which was more than 50 percent greater than the 
amount estimated in the original budget request. 

On an overall basis, the initial 1954 budget request for the Air Force was re- 
duced by the executive branch from $16,778 million to $11,688 million, a reduc- 
tion of approximately $5.1 billion. The Congress made a further reduction of 
s280 million, providing total new obligational authority of $11,409 million. Thus, 
the amount appropriated by the Congress was $5,370 million less than originally 
requested. Interestingly enough, this is approximately equal to the unobligated 
balances of prior year funds available for obligation in 1954, but which were 
ignored in making the original budget estimates. 

During consideration of the Air Force budget for 1954 the Chief of Staff of 
the Air Force recommended congressional restoration of $1.4 billion of the $5.1 
billion that had been deleted from the budget because of slippage, program im- 
balance, ete. At that time the Department of Defense was requested to furnish 
members of the Senate Appropriations Committee with its comments as to its 
need for such action. Since this letter presented a good summary of the situa- 
tion as we then saw it, we should like to place it in the record. Looking at this 
letter now, it is clear that, if anything, we were conservative in the reductions 
that were recommended in the revised budget estimates for the Air Force. 





THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 


Washington, June 19, 19538. 
Hon. HoMER FERGUSON, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Armed Services, 
Senate Committee on Appropriations. 


Drark Mr. CHAIRMAN: In response to your oral query and to Senator Salton- 
stall’s request during the hearings before your committee, there are transmitted 
herewith comments on the Vandenberg proposal for an additional $1.4 billion of 
appropriations for the Department of the Air Force in fiscal year 1954 which 
was submitted by General Vandenberg earlier this week in response to a re- 
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quest of one of the members of your committee. It should be understood that 
this proposal represents General Vandenberg’s personal opinion and in no sense 
is an official budget request. 

In essence the Vandenberg proposal is simply a request for more money and is 
not substantiated by supporting information, or a showing as to the utilization 
of funds otherwise available. As requested, however, we are enclosing some 
comments with respect to each appropriation classification which makes up the 
total of the $1.4 billion proposal referred to above. 

We feel that the official budget, as approved by the President, provides ade- 
quate financing for the Air Force for fiscal year 1954. The official budget re- 
quest for new funds in the amount of $11.7 billion together with the $28.5 billion 
earried over from previous years would make a total of $40.2 billion available 
to the Air Force at the beginning of the next fiscal year. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Cc. E. Wirson. 


Aircraft and related procurement 
[Millions of dollars] 





Total 
Fiscal year Unexpended New Transfers | available | Lapsed to | Expendi- 
carryover authority for ex- Treasury tures 


penditure 


1951 pores 2. 463 7, 303 13 9,779 16 | 1, 940 
1952 7, 823 11. 258 (1) 19 081 2 | 4° 366 
1953 a ll 14, 713 11 000 (‘) 25. 713 ne | 6, 050 
1954 eee 19, 643 3, 495 ( i vciccacinsiun | 6, 300-6, 700 
1955 _....-| 16, 858-16. 458 aaa | aseleiaiatn celta lead aasiniios tetihivalinat einen thediead tae alabama mined 
| 
1 Less than $500,000. 


- 

The unexpended balance estimated to be carried into fiscal 1955 is between 
$16.5 billion and $16.9 billion based on the Eisenhower 1954 budget. 

The average monthly rate of expenditure estimated for fiscal 1954 is between 
$525 million and $560 million. 

f we assume $550 as a probable monthiy rate, the $23.2 billion available under 
the Eisenhower budget for expenditure in fiscal 1954 provides financing for over 
42 months—for all of fiscal 1954 and 21%4 years beyond—not considering any new 
funds for fiscal 1955 

The additional funds of $353 million General Vandenberg says are required 
would add 20 days’ additional advance financing to an already overfinanced 
program. 

The additional 447 airlift and support aircraft stated as required, if found to 
be necessary in the financing period, can be financed by reducing overfinanced 
lead time in the present funding program. 

A quick look at the unexpended carryover in recent years should make this 
clear. The real question, therefore, is whether further reductions in new authori- 
zation for fiscal 1954 should not be made to reduce to a reasonable basis the 2% 
years of financed lead time which will be carried into fiscal 1955. 

The next page indicates the area of excess financing. 


Differences in funding for Air Force aircraft and initial spares between Jan. 9, 
1958 budget and the revised budget now before Congress 


Amount 
Items eliminated or reduced: (in millions) 
1. Elimination of funds for aircraft not ready for production in the 
period to be covered with 1954 financing__-_______--_-_-__--__ $1, 000 
2. Reductions in the numbers of support-type aircraft such as trans- 


3. Elimination of a trainer model which was marginal to the Air 
Force requirements and was in any case being eliminated by 





OS Rr a sr cers ence ee pide ea ca enaenieenemacaibes 250 
4. Reduction in B-47 aircraft for training units-_...-_...._....-..--- 872 
5. Reduction in financing of excessive lead times_........-_.--..- ~~ 1, 602 
6. Elimination of increment A in January budget._......-._--_--~ 233 
7. Reduction by Air Force in jet spare engines_____.__._._.__...---_~- 165 
Subtotal of eliminations or reductions__._._.___........--.---- 4, 098 


lassie 
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Differences in funding for Air Force aircraft and initial spares between Jan. 9, 
1953, budget and the revised budget now before Congress—Continued 


Items added: 


1. Excess lead time left in revised budget___._......_---_--________ 847 
2. Additional preproduction eosts put in revised budget__.___.______~_ 100 
3. Contingency for procurement of long lead-time items put in revised 
RN access ear ee er esencinancrserennntgee eeieiaionnes 56 
PE rm a 1, 003 





Net reduction from January budget for aircraft and related 
procurement 3, 095 


Major procurement other than aircraft 


[In millions of dollars] 


' | | 

: } Uuexpended | New Total avail- | 
Fiscal year carryover | authority | Transfers | able for | Expenditures 

| expenditure | 


eR: glia acl ae 924 | 1 686 1, 610 | 186 
1952 : So ae 1, 424 | SS drins Si 3, 199 | 467 
1953 RE Eo ES | 2, 732 900 |__- 2 3, 632 650 
Na a Ee EE 2, 982 | 625 |_. : 3, 607 | 800 
eR Sake aie e Sy j 


1 Transferred from 1951 appropriation “Special procurement” when new appropriation was established. 


The unexpanded balance to be carried into fiscal 1954 is estimated at almost 
$3 billion, of which over $300 million will not have been placed under contract 
by June 30, 1953. The Eisenhower budget requests $625 million of authority, 
which, if appropriated, would make $3.6 billion available for expenditure in fiscal 
1954 and subsequent years. 

The average monthly rate of expenditure during fiscal 1954 is around $67 
million, and the Air Force estimates that spending would be around $75 million a 
month at the end of fitcal 1954. 

Even assuming a $75 million monthly rate for all of fiscal 1954 and thereafter, 
the $3.6 billion available for expenditure in 1954 would finance these procurement 
requirements for 4 years—all of fiscal 1954 the and 3 years beyond—not consider- 
ing any new funds for fiscal 1955. Unexpended funds to be carried into fiscal 
1955 are estimated at $2.8 billion. 

The additional funds of $50 million listed by General Vandenberg for this 
account would merely add 20 days’ additional financing to programs which will 
already have been financed 4 years ahead at the possible 1954 rate of expenditure. 

If the $50 million of ground-powered and electronic equipment for which this 
amount is requested is required, it can be financed without difficulty by slight 
adjustments within the total sum of $3,600 million which would be available. 


Maintenance and operations 


{In millions of dollars] 








Unex- New au- Total avail-| Lapsed to | Expendi- 
Fiscal year pended thority Transfers | able for ex-| Treasury ture 
carryover penditure 

456 2, 972 +65 CS OE 1, 729 
1, 749 3, 443 —] 5, 191 37 3, 195 
1, 959 3, 600 1—399 5, 140 | 100 3, 200 
1, 860 soca scsnst 5, 060 | 90 3, 200 
1 } 





,770 shat dettamiemannipesnseinmentas ee a eo 





1 Includes $150 million transferred to ‘‘Military personnel requirements of the Air Force’ and $2°0 million 
transferred to ‘‘Military personnel requirements of the Army” in accordance with Public Laws 488 and ae 


Under the Truman budget, $4.2 billion was requested for “Air Force ‘main- 
tenance and operation.” Under the Eisenhower budget, this was revised to $3.2 
billion, a reduction of $1 billion. General Vandenberg has suggested increasing 
the appropriation for this purpose by $600 million to a total of $3.8 billion. 
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During the past several years, large stocks of supplies and spare parts have 
been financed in this appropriation and in the “Aircraft and related procurement” 
appropriation and remain available for use. Spares and spare parts alone ag- 
gregate over $9 billion even if large stocks of spares and spare parts on hand at 
the beginning of fiscal year 1951 for World War II aircraft were ignored. 

This “housekeeping” type of appropriation is susceptible to substantial econo- 
mies, both in overhead and improved supply distribution, which should enable 
the Air Force to get along next year on the same amount of money as was used 
this year. 

The initial Air Force request to the Secretary of Defense for “Maintenance and 
operation” for 1953 was $5.8 billion. The budget request was submitted for $4.4 
billion. The appropriation bill passed by the House provided for a cut of $627 
million, based on the recommendation of the Appropriations Subcommittee to the 
effect that “through better management, better utilization of the equipment and 
materials on hand, more careful supervision of all the activities, a better service 
can be performed in the interest of the Nation. In the opinion of the committee 
there is scarcely an area under this appropriation request that cannot take a re- 
duction and still perform its required operation effectively. A major portion of 
all civilian personnel are employed in the areas of this appropriation request and 
a better utilization of such civilian personnel would produce better results and 
at a lesser cost.” 

The Air Force appealed to the Senate for restoration of the entire $627 million, 
alleging that this reduction “would necessitate a critical slowing down in the 
level of Air Force activities through fiscal years 1953, 1954 and later years. Not 
only would the readiness of the force be affected during the fiscal year 1953, but 
the damage in the 1953 proficiency would extend out for many years thereafter.” 

It was further stated that without restoration of the funds reduced by the 
House, “Stocks on hand at the end of fiscal 1953 would not be sufficient to sup- 
port the proper flying program in fiscal 1954. Aircraft modification and mechani- 
cal deficiencies and changes to improve flying safety would either be deferred to 
1954 or later years or canceled altogether. The reduction in funds would set up 
a lag in Air Force modification which could continue well beyond 1954. Logisti- 
cal support of individual and unit training programs would be reduced and this 
would result in a reduction in both quantity and quality in our pilots and aircrews 
scheduled to graduate from Air Force schools during fiscal year 1953 and 1954. 
The cut would also cause deficiencies in spare parts and equipment which in turn 
would cause an increase in the number of aircraft out of commission for lack of 
parts. And one of our major problems today is the adequate supply of spare 
parts, especially for our widely deployed overseas units.” 

The Senate remained completely unconvinced by the protestations of the Air 
Force and cut this appropriation by an additional $222 million. Thus, Congress 
cut the Air Force request by a total of $790 million and provided the Air Force 
with $3.6 billion rather than the $4.4 billion requested in the budget. 

Actual operating experience has shown that not only was the Air Force able 
to get along with the amounts appropriated by Congress, but it actually will use 
this year only $3.2 billion of the $3.6 billion appropriated, and approximately 
$400 million was able to be transferred to meet additional military personnel costs. 
In other words, although the Air Force actually needed only $3.2 billion this 
year, it insisted that the appropriation of anything less than the $4.4 billion in 
the budget would have “critical” effect on the operations of the Air Force. Some 
of the same dire consequences are now threatened unless we appropriate $600 
million more for fiscal year 1954 than was actually used this year. 

Spare parts consumption is an area that would be affected by increased flying 
hours. The situation with respect to financing and use of spare parts is as 
follows: 

With the 1954 budget as requested, there will have been financed since Korea 
$12.7 billion for aircraft spares and spare parts. On the basis of Air Force 
consumption factors, and allowing $1.5 billion for increased stock levels and pro- 
vision for war reserves, about $3.2 billion would be consumed by the end of fiscal 
1954. There would be $9.5 billion of such equipment still in inventory or on order. 
Even this ignores the fact that a very great part of the hours flown in fiscal 1951, 
1952, and 1953 were in World War II aircraft for which great quantities of spares 
were available in inventory at the beginning of fiscal year 1951. 

The table below indicates the funds available or requested for aircraft spares 


and spare parts since Korea without taking into account stocks on hand at the 
begnning of fiscal year 1951. 
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lircraft spares and spare parts 


{In thousands of dollars] 


Funds programed, | 






| 

Air Force Actual | 
Fiscal year .- ete lotal consump- | Difference 

s tion 

Project 120 | Project 411 | 
pemnneene = ee — ——|——— - — 
1951 1, 848, 922 571, 161 2, 420, O83 267,173 | 2 , ¥10 
1952 4, 197, 035 697, 500 4, 894, 535 369,184 |} 4, 351 
1953 3, 200, 204 860, 532 4, 150, 736 179, 636 3, 671, 100 
1954 138, 870 300, COO 1, 238. 870 554 789 O82, 924 
! otal ; : r 10, 275, 031 2, 429,193 | 12, 704, 224 1,670,782 | 11,033, 442 
Provision for stock levels : Si cieteistt Wiel a aati di ‘ ae ald 500, 000 

Provision for war reserve and other- eee sen 


nip aabtnlevowe opment ; 1,000,000 


Total on hand or on order available 


for operating requirements. -- i aiedell --| 9, 533, 442 


‘ Based on Air Force actual cost per hour, 
?9 months actual and 3 months estimate. 
’ Estimated consumption based on flying-hour program 


MILITARY PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


The request before the committee provides for 970,000 man-years with a begin- 
ning strength of 980,170 and an ending strength of 960,000. As indicated in earlier 
testimony before your committee, this represents a reduction in end strength of 
5,000 from the actual military personnel in the Air Force on March 1, 1953, at 
which time the discussions leading to these determinations were initiated and 
tinalized shortly thereafter. 

As indicated in previous testimony, the Senate Preparedness Subcommittee in 
its 40th report dealt extensively with the waste of manpower in all of the military 
services, and particularly in the Air Force. Our reductions were predicated on 
information contained in this report and other studies which indicated that ad- 
justments of this magnitude certainly could be made without affecting the mili- 
tary operations of the Air Force. The initial plan presented by the Air Force 
for the utilization of the 970,000 man-years provided in the budget for fiscal 
year 1954 still included excess numbers of military police, bandsmen, administra- 
tive personnel, personnel specialists, career specialists, cheuffeurs, and base 
maintenance and related types of personnel, such as grounds keepers and grass- 
cutters. 

A preliminary review of this plan indicates that substantial reductions can still 
be made in all these areas without affecting the Air Force military effectiveness. 
Such reductions will permit the assignment of the spaces needed to support the 
pilot training program at desired levels and to other necessary programs, such as 
manning combat wings and squadrons, which were unnecessarily curtailed in 
the personnel plan submitted by the Air Force. 


Acquisition and construction of real property 


{Millions of dollars] 





Fisc: | Unexpended New oo px es ail- aici 
iscal yea carryover suthority | ae -xpenditures 

; | } ¢xpenditur 

—E — oe | 
, | 

1951 lla el adeemaialncsle odie ahbadl 191 1, 456 1, 647 244 
1952. _ 5 ; ; 1, 403 2 174 | 3 577 1,049 
953 Saigtedc PST: 2, 528 1, 200 | 3, 728 1, 100 
1954 ee Coe eee 2, 628 100 3, 028 
a se a | 2, 128 | ..-- | - a 


The Air Force will carry over as of July 1, 1953, over $2.6 billion of unexpended 
public works money, and of this amount the Air Force estimates that $1.6 billion 
will not have been placed under contract. These unobligated funds, plus the 
$400 million requested in the EKisenhower budget, will make $2 billion available 
for contracting in fiscal 1954. 


76922—56—pt. 22 3 
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The Air Force contracting performance since Korea is indicated by the 
following: 
{In millions of dollars] 


Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1953 





1951 1952 
_ a _ aI a —_ ———$—$_ ——<$——» 
4 vailable for obligation ch diichednaeenéanebranZaene 1, 600 2, 850 | 2, 970 
Obligated Set I SIE ; as a al 923 1, O81 1, 358 
Unobligated at end of year so wneiaiaan hin , 677 | 1, 769 | 1,612 


General Vandenberg has indicated an additional requirement of $260 million 
over the $400 million requested in the Eisenhower budget. This would make 
$2,260 million available for placing cortracts in fiscal 1954. There is no reason 
to believe, on the basis of past performance and the present state of Air Force 
plans, that funds in excess of $2 billion could be effectively placed under contract 
during the next 12 months. 

There is no need for the additional financing called for by General Vandenberg. 
There is sufficient financing provided from the President’s fiscal 1954 budget and 
from prior funds to meet whatever reprograming of facilities requirements may 
be occasioned by such changes in goals as may be decided upon later this year. 


Mr. Hamirron. Now, sir, I would like to direct your attention to a 
copy of a letter that is dated October 16, 1953, signed by Lyle S. Gar- 
lock, Deputy Comptroller for Budget. 


POLICY TO LOWER DEFENSE BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 1955 


It is in the form of a memorandum to the various officers and it trans- 
mits a two-page document headed “Assumptions Used in Developing 
Rough Budget Estimates for Fiscal Year 1955—October,” and I think 
it will also make for ¢ larity in your answers to the questions I shall 
put to you in this regard if I also have the staff hand you at the same 
time a copy of a letter dated the same day, October 16, 1953, signed by 
you and addressed to each of the Secretaries of the armed services be- 
cause these documents as I read them are related. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


THe SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, October 16, 1953. 
Memorandum for: The Secretary of the Army. 
The Sec retary of the Navy. 
The Secretary of the Air Force. 


In order that we may proceed with the next steps in the determination of the 
budget for fiscal year 1955, each of the military departments is requested to sub- 
mit estimates on or before December 5, 1953. These requests should be based on 
the development and maintenance of the major force units recommended for 
fiscal year 1955 (and for the Air Force for 1956) by the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 
October 5, ard any revision of the supporting forces recommended by your staffs 
or those found practicable in the course of the preparation and review of your 
fiscal year 1955 budget. You are also requested to review the stated requirements 
for personnel and materiel support in order that your budget request may be 
held to the minimum consistent with the maintenance of effective forces for a 
long period of time. 

Attached hereto is a statement of budget assumptions which was used in pre- 
paring the rough cost estimates presented to the Security Council on October 13, 
and which was discussed with the Council at that time. I believe you will find 
these assumptions of assistance in the preparation and review of your budget 
request for fiscal year 1955. The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) 
will advise each of the military departments as to the supporting material to be 
submitted with the budget request. 

C. E. Wimson. 


Bie net ne 
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OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., October 16, 1958 
Memorandum for 
Maj. Gen. George H. Honnen, 
Rear Adm. E. W. Clexton, 
Maj. Gen. M. J. Asensio. 

For your information, attached hereto is a copy of a memorandum, with at- 
tachment, which was forwarded to the three departmental Secretaries by the 
Secretary of Defense this afternoon. 

(Signed) Ly te S. Gartock, 
Deputy Comptroller for Budget. 


ASSUMPTIONS USED IN DEVELOPING RoUGH BuDGET ESTIMATES FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1955 (OCTOBER) 


The primary budget objective for fiscal year 1955 shall be to provide strong 
military forces while at the same time fully recognizing the urgent necessity for 
assuring the maintenance for an indefinite period of time of a strong economy. 
The budget programs shall be in support of the forces recommended by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in response to the recent request of the Secretary of Defense. 
The estimates shall reflect the concept of a “floating D-Day” rather than the 
concept of building up to a maximum attainable strength for some specific date 
theoretically fixed for a specified time in the future. 

Combat operations 


It is assumed that combat consumption will not be experienced in the budget 
year. Equipment, supplies, and material in the Korean theater will be counted 
as assets available to meet United States D-day requirements. There will be 
no further augmentation of forces to be supported by the United States in Korea 
beyond what has already been approved. 


Deployment 


Except to the extent specifically modified by recommendations of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, deployment will be assumed to be the same as presently planned 


for fiscal year 1954 
General program criteria and standards 


In the absence of specific instructions to the contrary, each program will be 
governed generally by the standards and criteria applied in the budget review 
and apportionment process for fiscal year 1954. Additional economies and in- 
creased efficiency should be contemplated and costs projected accordingly on a 
somewhat lower base. 


Manpower and personnel 

Program and cost factors and personnel policies applicable to fiscal year 1954 
will be assumed to continue through Fiscal Year 1955. These factors will be 
applied to the military personnel numbers recommended by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. Additional economies in the fields of subsistence and travel will be real- 
ized in fiscal year 1955 as a result of full implementation of the policies initiated 
in fiscal year 1954. 
Operation and maintenance 


Adequate recognition is to be given to the cessation of hostilities in Korea. 
With respect to parts, minor components, and consumable supplies, the estimates 
generally will provide for total consumption requirements, supply level invest- 
ment requirements, and mobilization requirements for parts and minor compo- 
nents not to exceed through D-Day plus 3 months. No mobilization reserves will 
be included in the budget estimates for commercial-type items in this category 
which can be obtained from commercial sources after D-Day. 


Major procurement and production 


As a general policy, procurement should be scheduled so as to maintain a 
going production base over as long a period of time as may be possible within 
the concept of keeping production costs reasonably low and providing for con- 
tinued improvement of readiness position in consonance with the floating D-Day 
concept. 

The determination of quantities of initial equipment and current requirements 


shall be based on the type of calculations used for “Schedules of material! require- 
ments.” 
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VATO and foreign credits 

The estimates should reflect United States NATO provisional commitments 
for December 1954, as set forth in the United States response to section A of the 
annual review questionnaire, 1953. In addition, the budget estimates will be 
computed on a gross basis without deducting anticipated foreign credits. Such 


credits, for the purpose of these preliminary estimates, will be estimated in total 
and deducted as a single lump-sum item. 


Rescarch and development 

The estimates should provide for research programs sufficient to continue the 
technological advancement in the essential areas. 
Reserve components 

Continued efforts will be made to develop trained units and qualified individ- 
uals for mobilization requirements. Factors for computing personnel costs will 
be based on the latest data available. 

Vilitary public works 

Military public works programs will be limited to those items for which there 
is an immediate operational requirement. 

Senator Sauronstaty. The three generals referred to are the 
budgetary officers of the three departments I take it. 

Mr. Hamurron. I believe that is correct, isn’t it, Mr. Secretary, that 
Major General Honnen, Rear Admiral Clexton, and Major General 
Asensio were on October 16, 1953, the budget officers of the service 
to which each is attached ? 

Secretary Witson. I believe that is true. 

Mr. Hamiron. Am I correct in the impression I have that the as- 
sumptions in the memorandum transmitted by Mr. Garlock are the 

same assumptions that were transmitted by you to the Secretaries of 
the three services with your memorandum dated October 16, 1953? 

This question arises only because, when we obtained these from the 
Department of Defense, the assumptions were attached to Mr. Gar- 
lock’s memorandum rather than to yours. 

Secretary Witson. The answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. Hamitton. Thank you, sir. 

I would like if I may to direct your attention to the first page of 
the document headed “Assumptions Used in Developing Rough Budget 
Estimates for Fiscal Year 1955,” particularly to the fourth para- 
graph on the first page, the one that is captioned “General Program 
Criteria and Standards,” and which reads: 

In the absence of specific instructions to the contrary, each program will 
be governed generally by the standards and criteria applied in the budget review 


and apportionment process for fiscal year 1954. Additional economies and in- 
ereased efficiency should be contemplated and costs projected accordingly on a 


somewhat lower base. 

I would like to ask you, sir, if the standards and criteria that are 
referred to in that paragraph do, in fact, refer to the letter that you 
received from the Director of the Budget dated February 3, 1953, 
which was among the first of the papers that we discussed. 

Secretary Witson. It probably is. I cannot be sure. I am not cer- 
tain whether we had stepped ahead with any new ideas or suggestions 
or anything else. 

Mr. Hamiiton. Sir? 

Secretary Wirson. I am not certain whether it is or not. 

Mr. Hamitron. You don’t know w hether the reference in that para- 
graph to “the standards and criteria” used in fiscal year 1954 and di- 
rected to be used for fiscal 1955 in the absence of other instructions, 
applies directly to Mr. Dodge’s letter to you of February 3? 
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Secretary WILSON. Mr. McNeil says that his recollection is that 
there is no definite connection. 

Mr. Haminron. Then could you tell us w sta it does refer to’ I 
should like to say for the record and make clear to you, sir, the only 
reason I am raising this question is that we saed for all of the guide- 
lines of this character and these were the ones we were given. The 
only one that I could find that appeared to relate to fiseal 1953 
was the letter from Mr. Dodge. 

Secretary Witson. We would be pleased to supply vou with that 
information. 

We will look it up to make certain, whether by that time we had 
any additional guidelines or whether we were still using the previous 
ones as the best we had. 

1 might add in my quick look at it I see nothing the matter with it 
whatsoever. 


(The following statement was subsequently submitted :) 


The “standards and criteria applied in the budget review and apportionment 
process for fiscal year 1954”, referred to in the document “Assumptions Used 
for Rough Budget Estimates for Fiscal Year 1955,” were outlined in classified 
memoranda sent by the Secretary of Defense to the Secretaries of the Ari 
Navy and Air Force on May 19, 1953. 


hy, 


Mr. Hamivron. Now, sir, with reference to the assumptions for 
fiscal year 1955, would it be proper to say in hght of your memoranaum 
of October 16, 1955, that those assumptions consti ituted statement of 
policies of the executive branch as to the fiscal matters to which those 
assumptions related 4 

In that connection I refer you particularly to the last paragrs aph of 


your memor: andum to the service Secretaries dated October 16, 1953, 


in which you point out that they were presented to the Security Coun- 
cil and discussed with the Council. 

Secretary Witson. I think that is right. 

Mr. Haminron. Do you know, sir, who prepared this draft of as- 
sumptions ? 

Secretary Winson. Which one? 

Mr. Haminron. The draft that accompanied and is attached to Mr. 
Garlock’s memorandum of October 16, 1953. 

Secretary Witson. I do not. I would like to call attention to the 
first paragraph which was a basic policy, and just read it: 


‘The primary budget objective for fiscal 1955 shall be to provide strong military 
forces while at the same time fully recognizing the urgent necessity for assuring 
the maintenance for an indefinite period of time of a strong economy. 

The budget programs shall be in support of the forces recommended by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff in response to the recent request of the Secretary 
of Defense. The estimates shall reflect the concept of a “floating D-day” rather 
than the concept of building up to a maximum attainable strength for some 
specific date theoretically fixed for a specified time in the future. 


Mr. Hamiuron. Would it be fair to say that the general program 
criteria and standards contemplated that the budget for fiseal 1955 
would be lower than the budget for fiscal 1954, in view of the last 
sentence that says: 


Additional economies and increased efficiencies shouid be contemplated and 
costs. projected accordingly on a somewhat lower base. 
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secretary Witson. I would think so because the hostilities in Korea 
iad stopped and as near as I could estimate it the Korean war was 

sting about $6 billion a year. 

It is a little difficult to estimate it because you did not know exactly 
what you would have spent money for anyhow if you had not been 
spending it for the war, but that is the best estimate I was ever able 
to make of it. 

So we recognized that we should be able to effect some economies as 
. result of the cessation of hostilities in Korea. 

Mr. Hamiron. What I was addressing my question to, Mr. Secre- 
tary, was rather a different point. That was whether the criteria, 
vale ‘+h had been prepared by someone, who was, I assume, outside of 

e Department of Defense, contemplated that expenditures in the 
Cae for fiscal 1955 would be less than for fiscal 1954. This is to be 


listinguished from an inquiry as to what your views were as Secretary 
ft Defense 


LARIFICATION OF BUDGETARY TERMINOLOGY 


Secretary Witson. I am always bothered when you talk about 

mdget whether you mean new obligational authority. 

Mr. Hammon. These assumptions apply to new obligational au 
thority; do they not, sir? 

Secretary Witson. Sir, that would help me in explaining it if it is 
thoroughly understood. 

Senator Symrneton. Will Counsel yield a minute / 

Mr. Hamrinton. Surely. 

Senator Syminecton. You have authorization, appropriation, appor- 

onment, obligation, and expenditures ¢ 

Secretary Wiison. That is right, three different things. 

Senator Symixeron. When going into a new budget. you are going 
to talk about requests for additional appropriations. Therefore, you 
must be talking about budget requests for additional money in the 
year in question; right ? 

Secretary Witson. That is correct ; and when the President, accord- 
ng to his responsibilities to the Congress, makes his budget request 
for the new year, he also has to say in that what the planned obliga- 
tions are and what the estimated expenditures are, as well as the re- 
quest for the new funds; so with that clarification I think we can— 

Mr. Hamiuton. To be certain that I understand you, Mr. Secretary, 
um I correct in my assumption that this 2-page document headed 
‘Assumptions Used in Developing Rough Budget Estimates for Iis- 
al Year 1957” constituted a statement by the executive branch as to its 
iscal policies, and that these assumptions were prepared by someone, 
is for example, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, and circu- 
te = among the various executive departments / 

cretary Wirson. I can only speak for the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Haminron. Was this document prepared in the Department of 
Defense, sir? 

Secretary Wrison. I am conscious of having read it before. 

Mr. McNeil says it was prepared in the Department of Defense, so 

ipplies only to the Department of Defense as far as we know. 


PAE 
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GUIDELINE FOR FISCAL YEAR 1955 BUDGET PREPARATION 


Mr. Haminton. So that then when we turn to the last sentence of 
the paragraph headed “General Program Criteria and Standards,” 
we find it reads: 

Additional economies and increased efficiencies should be contemplated, and costs 
projected accordingly on a somewhat lower basis— 

that is a statement on the part of the Department of Defense for the 
fiscal year budget for obligational authority 1955, is that correct, sir? 

Secretary Wiison. That’s correct. When I arrived in the Pentagon 
[ found a good many reports that had been made by various commit- 
tees, committees of the Congress or committees that had been ap- 
pointed on instruction from the Congress, pointing out ways that 
money could be saved and efficiencies achieved. 

There was one in particular that David Sarnoff was the chairman 
of that was just finishing up its report, and, as I said before, without 
any criticism of the people that ran the place in the past, recognizing 
the big buildup problems they had, and with a rather good- sized war 
going on, you always get into inefficient operations under conditions 
like that, and we recognized that, and we wanted to correct them as 
rapidly as we could. 

So all that is—and just like in the first paragraph, you get a lot of 
people to work on a thing like this, and you have to sort of settle some 
of the policy things in their minds, like “It is assumed that combat 
consumption will not be experienced in the budget year.” 

In other words, there was an armistice in Korea 

Mr. Hamirtron. That was the Department of Defense assumption, 
sir? 

Secretary Witson. That’sright, and in reading it, it sounds like we 
might have worked it up in the Department of Defense, and Mr. 
McNeil assures me that we did, so that’s it. 

Mr. Hamitron. So that that document is quite a different document 
from the document of February 3, 1953, which came to you from the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. That document stated gen- 
eral fiscal policies for the executive branch as a whole, where, as I 
understand your testimony, this document was focused upon the pol- 
icies of the Department of Defense; is that right, sir ? 

Secretary Witson. And it was our interpretation, my assistants in 
the Department. as well as myself, that this was a sound guideline to 
give to the men in the three military services for their preparation of 
their budget estimates. 


FISCAL POLICIES FOR FISCAL YEAR 1956 BUDGET 


Mr. Hamitton. Thank you very much, sir. Now, I would like if I 
may, to direct your attention to 2 ‘documents, 1 of which is dated July 

, 1954, and one of which is dated July 26, 1954, and ask the staff to 
a them before you. 
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(Lhe documents above referred to follow :) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 

3UREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., July 28, 1954. 
The honorable the SecrRETARY OF DEFENSE. 

My Dear Mk. SECRETARY: The budget results for the fiscal year just ended show 
the progress, made thus far in reaching the budgetary objectives of this admin- 
istration—tiscal soundness, military and economic strength, and the increased 
welfare of the country. 

1. Expenditures, new obligational authority, and the budget deficit were re- 
duced substantially below the levels of the fiscal year 1953 and below the levels 
planned for 1954 in the budget presented to Congress a few days before this ad- 
ministration took office. 

2. Tax reductions were put into effect which will return to the people in the 
first full year about $7.5 billion—which would have been taken by the Govern- 
ment under the tax rates in existence when this administration took office. 

Despite these accomplishments, the administration’s objective of a balanced 
budget at lower tax rates has not yet been attained. The fiscal year 1954 ended 
with a budgetary deficit, and another deficit is in prospect for 1955. 

Nevertheless, the progress made to date is encouraging. With your help it can 
and should be continued in the formulation of the 1956 budget—-on which prelimi- 
nary work is already under way. To this end, your personal direction and review 
of the preparation of your Department’s 1956 budget submission are requested. 
That submission should be made to the Bureau of the Budget by September 15. 

To assist you in the preparation of your fiscal year 1956 budget, the President 
has established the policies and assumptions set forth in the enclosure. This 
letter and the enclosure are for the guidance of your Department in preparing its 
estimates for 1956 and are not to be released outside of the Department. 

Your budget for 1956 should cover the complete requirements of your Depart- 
ment for the year. Estimates for supplemental appropriations for 1956 will be 
considered only when they are necessary because of subsequent congressional ac- 
tion or where the supplemental is needed because of developments which were 
neither foreseen nor foreseeable. The original budget submission should contain 
firm figures and should include all the explanations, schedules, and justifications 
which are required under the provisions of Budget Circular No. A—11. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROWLAND HuGueEs, Director. 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., July 26, 1954. 
Memorandum for the Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, and 
the Secretary of the Air Force 
Subject: Fiscal year 1956 budget 

Attached for your information and guidance is a copy of Budget Director 
Hughes’ letter of July 23, 1954, to the Secretary of Defense with respect to the 
fiscal year 1956 budget. There is also attached a statement of assumptions and 
policies for preparation of the fiscal year 1956 budget which have been established 
by the President. Please note that both of these attachments are limited to offi- 
cial use and are not to be released outside the Department of Defense. 

The Secretary of Defense will issue shortly additional guidance with respect 
to the fiscal year 1956 budget for military functions which will include a modifica- 
tion of the date for submitting budgetary estimates. 

LYLE S. GARLOCK, 
Deputy Comptroller for Budget. 


Mr. Hamiuron. Have you had an opportunity, Mr. Secretary, to 
review these briefly ? 

Senator Sauronstati. Mr. Counsel, would you yield for this? I 
am a little mixed up on this letter of July 23, 1954, from Hughes to 
the Secretary. I assume it is the Secretary, Mr. Wilson. 

The last paragraph reads: 


To assist you in the preparation of your fiseal year 1956 budget, the President 
has established the policies and assumptions set forth in the enclosure. 





¢ 
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Mr. Haminron. lam coming to that. I believe that is the enclosure 
that accompanies Mr. Garlock’s memorandum of July 26. I will come 
to that, and we will get that information from Secretary Wilson. 
Have you had an opportunity, sir, to look these over briefly but suf- 
ficiently ¢ 

Secretary Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Hamitron. With respect to the copy of the letter from Mr. 
Hughes, Director of the Bureau of the Budget, to you, dated July 23, 
1954, do you recall receiving that letter ¢ 

Secretary Wixson. Yes. 

Mr. Haminron. Now, | would like, if 1 may, Mr. Secretary, to read 
the first five passages to you, and then I should like to ask you some 
que stions as to that. 

The first paragraph reads: 

The budget results for the fiscal year just ended show the progress made thus 
far in reaching the budgetary objectives of this administration—tiscal soundness, 
military and economic strength, and the increased welfare of the country. 

1. Expenditures, new obligational authority, and the budget deficit were re- 
duced substantially below the levels of the fiscal year 1953 and below the levels 
planned for 1954 in the budget presented to Congress a few days before this ad- 
ministration took office. 

2. Tax reductions were put into effect which will return to the people in the 
first full year about $7.5 billion—which would have been taken by the Govern- 
ment under the tax rates in existence when this administration took office. 

Despite these accomplishments, the administration’s objective of a balanced 
budget at lower tax rates has not yet been attained. The fiscal year 1954 ended 
with a budgetary deficit, and another deficit is in prospect for 1955. 

Nevertheless, the progress made to date is encouraging. With your help it can 
and should be continued in the formulation of the 1956 budget—on which pre- 
liminary work is already underway. To this end, your personal direction and 
review of the preparation of your Department’s 1956 budget submission are re- 
quested. That submission should be made to the Bureau of the Budget by Sep- 
tember 15. 


Now, sir, at that time Mr. Hughes was Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, was he not ¢ 

Secretary Witson. He was; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hamiiton. Would it be fair to say that this statement contained 
in his letter as to the fiscal policies of the executive branch at that 
time was in fact the policy of the executive branch at that time with 
respect to the matters that he discussed ? 

Secretary Witson. I would think that would be a reasonable assump- 
tion, and also this is a letter which I would think went to all depart- 
ments, not just to the Defense Department. 

Mr. Hamixton. It would seem to be the kind of a letter that would 
circulate to each of the members of the Cabinet, and other responsible 
officers. 

Secretary Wirson. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Hamitton. Then as the Secretary of Defense, being a member 
of the administration, of the executive branch, would you ‘regard this 
as having established ‘for you fiscal policies w ith respect to matters to 
which it relates? 

Secretary Witson. In very broad terms, but not at the specific direc- 
tion of the Department of Defense. 
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POLICIES AIMED AT FURTHER REDUCTION IN DEFENSE EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Haminron. But would you or would you not, in formulating 
your recommendations for the Department of Defense give weight, for 
example, to the fiscal policies stated here of endeavoring to reduce ex- 
penditures for fiscal 1956 below those of 1955? 

Secretary Wiison. The question of balancing the budget, I never 
considered to be my responsibility, though I consider the theory of a 
balanced budget in times like we have had in recent years as a very 
sound one. 

There is always the question of the tax take versus expenses to bal- 
ance the budget, and I had little or nothing to do with the tax take or 
any of the policies that were involved in it. 

Asa matter of fact, I was pretty busy trying to run my job. 

Mr. Hamiuton. Did you get those policies from your colleagues in 
the executive branch, such as Mr. Hughes? 

Secretary Witson. This is a letter ‘that I am certain represented the 
policy and the effort of the administration to achieve efficiency and 
economy in government; and, as the first paragraph says, “fiscal sound- 
ness, military and economic strength and the increased welfare of the 
country,” now I subscribe to those principles and objectives without 
reservation. 

Mr. Hamixton. But you said that you didn’t really concern yourself 
with the formulation of the fiscal policy to any great extent. Is that 
a correct impression from your statement ? 

Secretary Wizson. I had an opportunity to make any comments or 
suggestions that I would care to, but I didn’t regard it as my major 
responsibility. 

My major responsibility was the operation of the Department of 
Defense, to do it soundly and efficiently and provide the proper mili- 
tary strength for thecountry. That is my job. 

Mr. Hamrnton. In discharging that responsibility of yours as Sec- 
retary of the Department of Defense, did you or did you not feel 
obliged to adhere to the executive policy of the executive branch at 
this time, as stated in this letter ? 

Secretary Wixson. I supported the policy of the executive branch of 
the Government in regard to these policies. I would like to call your 
attention to the fact that they put no arbitrary limits in any sense on 
the Department of Defense. 

Mr. ioahen That policy contemplated, though, did it not, Mr. 
Secretary, a reduction in expenditures or at least in requests for obliga- 
tional authority in fiscal year 1956 below those prevailing in fiscal year 
1955 ¢ 

Secretary Wirson. I am sure the Budget Director hoped that when 
all the different Cabinet members looked over their affairs, that that 
would be the result, but there was no budget limit, as far as I know, 
put on any department, and I know for sure there never was on me. 

The President or the Budget Director never said to me, “There is 
only so much money for the Department of Defense, and you have to 
cut your military efforts down within it.” 

That has never happened in the three and a half years. 

Mr. Hamitron. But, in making such reviews as you found your- 
self obliged to make in the budgets recommended to you by the service 
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Secretaries and the Chiefs of Staff, you were not unmindful, were you, 
of the fiscal policies of the executive branch then prevailing ¢ 
Secretary Wirson. Certainly not, but I have never believed in 


wasting money all my life, so it was no effort for me to tr y to conform 
to this one. 


Mr. Hamiuron. Now, sir, I would like to address your attention to 
a copy of the letter from Mr. Garlock to the Secretaries of the armed 
services, dated July 26, 1954. It purports to transmit to those gentle- 
ment a document of three pages entitled, “Assumptions and Policies 
for Preparation of 1956 Budget.” I should like, if I may, for the sake 
of the record, to put to you again—you may prefer to refer the ques- 
tion to Mr. McNeil—the question as to whether those assumptions and 
policies for the preparation of the 1956 budget were the policies and 
assumptions referred to in the last paragraph on the first page of Mr. 
Hughes’ letter to you, or whether they were assumptions and policies 
that were prepared within the Department of Defense. 

(The document above referred to follows :) 


ASSUMPTIONS AND POLICIES FOR PREPARATION OF 1956 HuUDGET . 
ASSUMPTIONS 


The Bureau staff will supply information on the economic and other assump- 
tions relating to specific programs. 


BUDGET POLICIES 


1. The amount of new obligational authority as proposed in the 1955 budget 
or as enacted by the Congress will be reduced in 1956, so that the levels of Govern- 
ment employment and operations will be lower in 1956 than in 1955. 

2. All departments and agencies would be expected to reduce obligation and 
expenditure rates during the second half of the fiscal year 1955 so as to permit 
smooth transition to the proposed lower levels for 1956. 

3. To the extent that the accomplishment of the 1956 budgetary objective re- 
quires the modification of existing statutes, the necessary legislative proposals 
should be included in the department’s or agency’s legislative program. 

4. Proposed reductions will reflect, to the extent possible through administra- 
tive action, the continued withdrawal of the Federal Government from activities 
that can be more appropriately carried on in some other way. 

5. Actual and prospective Savings from reorganizations (interagency and intra- 
agency), improved management, and increased efficiency are to be reflected in 
lower appropriation requests and lower expenditures in 1956. 

6. All activities and programs not essential and justifiable within the admin- 
istration’s budgetary objective will be proposed for elimination or postponement, 
and all essential programs will be held to minimum levels and minimum cost— 
even though the levels recommended in the 1955 budget may have been subse- 
quently increased. In this connection, the need for and the cost of each program 
and activity will be examined in its entirety, rather than in terms of changes from 
a prior year. 

7. The net cost to the general taxpayer of necessary Government services which 
are of special, direct benefit to limited groups of individuals and organizations, 
should be eliminated or reduced wherever possible by increasing the fees and 
charges for such services. 

8. Civil public works: 

(a) Except as indicated below estimates under budget ceilings will include no 
appropriations to start construction on authorized new civil works projects or on 
new features of going projects, or to resume construction on projects in a sus- 
pended status. As explained hereafter there is no desire to restrict investigations 
of new needs or the exploration of new ideas and programs. Individual project 
starts proposed for 1956 will be examined at a later date on the basis of the fiscal 
outlook and overall criteria for public works at that time. 

Construction projects under way in 1955 will be continued at minimum economi« 
rates. 
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iiuphasis will be given to the development of plans for authorized high priority 


projects to a stage where these projects could qualify for construction at a later 
time, consistent with then prevailing budgetary policy. This emphasis on survey 
and planning is in furtherance of a general policy of initiating construction of new 
projects only after adequate plans have been completed. Therefore, the planning 
program should be composed of carefully selected projects, the plans for which 
can be brought to early completion. 

(b) Emphasis will also be given to carrying forward general investigations and 
advance planning of essential public works, including those required for future 
economic growth, to such a stage that the Federal Government would be ready to 
effectively accelerate its public works programs, at a desirable time. Where 
agencies do not have a large backlog of authorized projects, emphasis will be 
given to general investigations and surveys and such preliminary plans as are 
necessary to determine the suitability of projects for authorization. In the case 
of construction, including major rehabilitation and additions, carried on under 
general legislative authority, emphasis will be given to preliminary surveys and 
plans and to the revision where necessary of existing plans for such work in 
order that construction could be started promptly. With respect to both general 
investigations and advance planning, high priority should be given to relatively 
small projects having a wide geographical dispersion, which are urgently needed 
and economically feasible, and on which construction could be started quickly 
and could be completed at an economic rate within 18 months or less. 

9. Advance planning of national security construction: Adequate provision 
should be made for advance planning of military public works and other national 
security constructior Emphasis will be placed on bringing planning of projects 
and programs to such a stage that construction could be readily accelerated, if 
needed 

10. Maintenance and repair of Government facilities will be held to the mini 
mum level required for continued safe operation and prevention of excessive and 
costly deterioration. 

11. New commitments for direct loans, mortgage purchases, and guaranties 
and insurance of loans will be restricted so as to be consistent with the restrictive 
budget policies for other types of programs. Private participation will be maxi- 
mized by confining direct loans and mortgage purchases to only the most urgent 
requirements and by substituting guaranteed or insured loans wherever possible. 
rhe maximum feasible reduction will be made in existing loan and mortgage port- 
folios by an aggressive sales policy which, however, would not involve sales at 
sacrifice prices 

12. In determining the amount of new appropriations required in 1956, full 
account will be taken of the balances of prior year appropriations and other 
authorizations that will be available in 1956. Balances of appropriations and 
contract authorizations for 1955 and prior years which are not required for obli- 
gation in 1956 under the policies stated herein, will be proposed for rescission. 
Available authority to spend from public debt receipts and balances of revolving 
funds will also be thoroughly reviewed for the purpose of rescinding amounts in 
excess of needs for 1956 plus a reasonable working margin. 

13. All Government assets will be managed in the most efficient manner. Re- 
quirements for operating supplies and equipment will be met to the fullest extent 
possible by reductions in inventories rather than by new purchases. Excess 
inventories, property, and other assets will be proposed for sale or liquidation 
to recover the value of such assets. The Bureau of the Budget should be informed 
of major plans for disposition. 


Secretary Wiison. Are you going to circulate another copy for me 
to look at? 

Mr. Haminron. You don’t have one ¢ 

Mr. Spracur. We don’t have the statement of assumptions and pol- 
icles for 1956. 

Mr. Haminron. I am sorry, sir. Inadvertently those have not been 
supplied to you. 

Mr. Reporter, will you read that question back # 

(The reporter read back the last question. ) 

Mr. Hamixron. Mr. Secretary, were these assumptions and policies 
prepared and transmitted to you from the Bureau of the Department, 
or prepared in the Department of Defense ? 
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Secretary Witson. Mr. McNeil tells me that they were supplied by 
the Bureau of the Budget, and looking at them and my recollection 
of them is that they also came from there. Iam sure that isso. They 
read that way. 

Mr. Hamivrox. That was what I wanted to make clear for the 
record. 

Secretary Witson. That is my recollection. 

Mr. Hamittron. That is the inference I drew. 

Now I should like, if I may, to direct your attention to the first page 
of those three pages, entitled “ Assumptions and Policies for Prepara 
tion of 1956 Budget,” and read to you the first two paragraphs. 

The first two paragraphs read : 

The amount of new obligational authority, as proposed in the 1955 budget, or 
as enacted by the Congress, will be reduced in 1956, so that the levels of Gov- 
ernment employment and operations will be lower in 1956 than in 1955. 

All departments and agencies would be expected to reduce obligation and ex- 
penditure rates during the second half of the fiscal year 1955, so as to permit 
smooth transition to the proposed lower levels for 1956. 

I ask you, sir, if those two paragraphs state what was then the fiscal 
policy of executive branch with 1 respect to the matters to which 
they relate. 

Secretary Wiison. IT would assume that that is so. 

Mr. Hamunron. I should also like to ask you, sir, whether or not in 
your capacity as Secretary of Defense, in reviews made by you of 
expenditures with respect to 1955, and preparation of budgets for 
1956, you took account of those policies 

Sec ‘etary Witson. I did to the deore e that we could, with the proper 
operation of the Defense Department. 


BUDGET GUIDELINES FOR FISCAI YEAR 1956 AND FISCAL YEAR 1957 


i 


Mr. Hamitron. Now, I would like, if I may, to ask the staff to place 
before you a document. of seven pages that is ‘ds ated October 14, 1955, 
and entitled “General Guidelines for Fiscal Year 1956 and 1957”. and 
addressed to the Sec retary of the Army, the Secret: ry of the N: avy, 


the Secretary of the Air Force, the Assistant Secret: ries of Defense, 
and the General Counsel. It purports to bear your signature. 
(The document above referred to follows:) 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, October 14, 1955. 
Memorandum for: The Secretary of the Army. 
The Secretary of the Navy 
The Secretary of the Air Force. 
The Asssitant Secretaries of Defense. 
The General Counsel. 

Subject : General Guidelines for Fiscal Years 1956 and 1957. 

During recent years, considerable progress has been made in strengthening 
our military forces and gearing our programs to the “long pull”. Obviously, this 
process must be continuing, rather than static, and there is need at this time 
for further review of our programs in order to improve their efficiency and ef- 
fectiveness and at the same time assure that they are oriented as closely as pos- 
sible to current administration policy and world conditions. 

In making this review, consideration must be given to the maintenance of a 
high level of effective strength within the limits of the national resources that 
are made available for military purposes. 

Recognition must be given to the need, under current world conditions, for 
flexibility of forces and planning, and to the fact that true security for our 
country must be founded not only on military readiness but also on a strong 
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and expanding economy, readily convertible to the tasks of war. In the ap- 
praisal and orientation of defense programs under this concept. considering the 
increased capability of our forces resulting from the availability of new weapons 
and the generally satisfactory state of readiness and stock position, the follow- 
ing factors will be taken into account: 


BROAD OBJECTIVES 


Continued emphasis is to be placed on maintenance and modernization of the 
combat forces that are required for the initial phases of hostilities, but con- 
sideration will be given, however, to what in some cases can be a more gradual 
approach to achievement of objectives, and to restricting or leveling off other 
activities. Critical examination is to be made of current plans for support 
forces and the accumulation of mobilization reserves to assure that they are es- 
tablished at minimum feasible levels, within the requirements of the logistic 
innex to the joint midrange war plan. Where mobilization reserve levels 
presently represent substantial inventories, delivery of material on order will 
be delayed to the extent possible without incurring substantially increased unit 
costs, and the placing of unnecessary follow-on orders will be avoided. Only 
where, upon careful examination, there is found to exist an urgent deficiency, 
zenerally newly adopted items, will the accumulation of mobilization reserve ma- 
terial be continued beyond minimum rates. Support and overhead expenses 
will be curtailed to the maximum extent not tangibly affecting combat readiness. 


CTYPE AND CHARACTER OF OBJECTIVES, BY CATEGORY 


Military personnel 
a) Initiate immediately a program to identify military personne) assigned in 
excess of the minimum needs of support activities—with particular emphasis on 
overhead type functions. Field review groups shall be established to make on 
the-spot examinations of all activities in order to ascertain the validity of exist- 
ing TO/E’s, TO’s and individual assignments in order to adjust same so that 
mnly minimum personnel requirements are met and the numbers of personnel in 
xcess of such requirements are identified for reassignment or release. 

(b) Critically review educational and training requirements and assure that 
trained personnel are being used to the maximum extent in their specialty. 

(c) Reduce rotation rate by stabilizing tours of duty to improve personnel 
utilization and reduce transportation expenditures. 

(d@) Arrange to provide leave for personnel during periods of active duty and 
therwise reduce mandatory terminal leave expenditures. 

(e) Adopt promotion policies and standards which insure promotion of only 
well-qualified personnel. 

(f) Reenlist only those personnel who, because of their qualifications, can 
‘learly contribute to the mission of the service. 
Il. Operation and maintenance 


tad) 


Provide a general tightening up of approval of flight time (with particula 
ttention being given to the reduction of proficiency and nonessential flying), 
steaming hours, training time, field exercises, maintenance standards, and other 
programs consuming personal services and soft goods, with the objective of 
facilitating reduction of the number of personnel and contractual services and 
the consumption of soft goods to the extent this can be done without tangibly 
affecting combat readiness. 

(b) Restrict overhaul and modification programs (whether in Government- 
yperated facilities or under outside contract) to equipment for current require- 


ments, i. e., peacetime requirements plus only those mobilization reserves planned 
for utilization by D/6. 


(ce) Reduce stock levels of spare parts, components, and soft goods and pipe- 


lines of material to the maximum extent possible consistent with the maintenance 
of necessary readiness. 

(d) Reduce the number of headquarters and other installations and offices to 
the maximum extent consistent with necessary support for combat forces, and 
other essential activities. 


(e) Vigorously implement cross-servicing and eliminate duplicating facilities 
and activities wherever possible. 


(f) Reduce to the minimum the number, scope, and cost of improvement 
projects for real property. 
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(g) Increase self-maintenance of ships, aircraft, major equipment, and posts, 
camps, and stations to the maximum extent consistent with the maintenance of 
combat effectiveness, and within current policy relating to the use of troop labor. 

(h) Declare for salvage overage and obsolete type aircraft and engines. Also 
declare for salvage all spare engines and aircraft spares surplus to all require- 
ments. 

(4) Reduce transportation costs, including airlift, to the minimum necessary 
to meet essential needs. Criteria will be established for use of premium-type 
transportation to assure that such service is utilized only to meet emergencies 
or where its use is economically sound. 

(j) A number of surveys and reports indicate that substantial reductions in 
the numbers of civilian personnel can be made. As a target, reduce on a Selective 
basis total civilian personnel, exclusive of those employed in civil functions, from 
the number employed as of June 30, 1955 (1) by 2 percent by December 31, 1955, 
(2) by an additional 2 percent by March 31, 1956, and (3) by at least an additional 
2 percent by June 30, 1956. Such reductions are to be achieved to the maximum 
extent by attrition and without replacement by military personnel or substitution 
by contract operation. Any increase above these objectives must have the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Military Department and the Secretary of Defense 

(k) Reduce temporary duty travel, requiring wherever practicable military 
and civilian personnel in a temporary duty status to utilize Government quarters 
if adequate accommodations are available, except where the use 
would adversely affect the performance of official duties. 

(l) Reduce the use of commercial communications services including toll calls, 
leased circuits, and equipment rental to minimum levels consistent with eco 
nomical operation. 

(m) The use of contractor furnished maintenance personnel, such as field engi- 
neers and technical representatives, will be carefully evaluated and held to the 
minimum necessary to meet urgent requirements. 

(n) Rebuild, retrofit, and modernization of items of equipment should be limited 
to items that will remain in the inventory for sufficient 
these expenditures. 

(0) Replacement of communications equipment will be limited to those areas 
where substantial technological improvement has been achieved. 


of such quarters 


periods of time to justify 


III. Major procurement and production 


(a) Review computations of requirements for initial equipping and utilization 
of conventional weapons to reflect in full the effect of the availability of more 
modern weapons on these requirements. 

(b) Evaluate all outstanding procurement and production contracts, project 
orders, and plans for additional procurement, using as a basis the criteria outlined 
under “Broad objectives.” In addition, establish modified mobilization reserve 
requirements, taking into account such factors as obsolescence, storageability, and 
military necessity, and allowing for phased modernization of inventories. Evalu- 
ate post M-day production acceleration factors in the light of modern industrial 
developments and reduction in procurement administrative lead-time. 

(c) Review all existing procurement, production, and overhaul contracts and 
project orders, canceling any portion of such contracts or project orders as call 
for material in excess of requirements under the new criteria outlined in III (0) 
above, except in such cases where termination charges would be inordinately 
excessive. 

(d@) Review procurement of component parts production and reduce production 
rates to the level of the “bottleneck” components so as to reduce inventories and 
balance production. 

(e) Eliminate unnecessary multiple sources of supply, particularly where 
production rates are changed under these criteria, with due consideration for 
dispersion. 

(f) Reduce procurement of development-type items to the minimum level 
required for development and test. 

(g) Review the trends and status in the development of military equipment 
to insure that minimum stocks are accumulated of items which may be phased 
out because of recognized obsolescence in the near future. 

(hk) Critically examine the levels of supply and inventory of stocks on hand, 
including spare parts and components, in relation to demonstrable needs and ad- 
just buying programs to reduce stocks on hand as rapidly as practicable to 
reflect actual needs. 

(i) Restrict overtime, both for Government employees and for work done under 
outside contracts, to those cases of true emergency or where overall economy can 
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be demonstrated (administrative procedures should be clear as to who authorizes 
overtime). 

(j) Restrict modification of inservice aircraft and component equipment to 
that required for safety of flight and combat effectiveness. 

(k) Resereen aircraft procurement programs for equipment and facilities, 
training items, ground-handling equipment, service test models, etc., to eliminate 
marginal items. 

(1) Restrict procurement of spares for aircraft and aircraft engines to those 
required for operational and overhaul requirements as modified by program 
adjustments, to cover only initial requirements until valid criteria for usage can 
be developed. 

(m) Revise schedules for procurement of spare parts for aircraft and aircraft 
engines to meet actual overhaul needs, rephasing schedules for procurement of 
such spare parts to reflect shorter overhaul and installation lead-time in over- 
haul operations. 


lV. Military construction 


(a) Review and implement all construction programs under the principle of 
“first things first’ in line with the criteria outlined above under “Broad ob- 
jectives.” With respect to family housing and barracks for enlisted men, areas 
where the need is most critical should be taken care of first Items which, while 
contributing to the state of readiness, are not of primary importance in the 
support of essential military plans and operations should be rescheduled for 
later accomplishment or dropped. 

(b) Construction involving replacement of substandard facilities, for which 
firm construction bids have not yet been solicited, should not be undertaken until 
there has been a reexamination of the relative necessity and urgency of the pro- 
posed construction, particularly if facilities previously classed as substandard 
have recently been renovated or rebuilt. 

(c) Critically reexamine construction requirements for interim or short-range 
tactical projects. Provide only emergency-type construction at such sites making 


maximum use of prefabricated, salvageable construction 


V. Research and development 

While high priority projects of the research and development program are to 
have continued emphasis, an examination will be made to identify possible areas 
where continued efforts over the years have yielded little real benefit and now 
show little indication or promise of contributing significantly to our future mili- 
tary effectiveness. Examination will also be made to ascertain areas where 
benefits have been derived in the past but where a point of diminishing returns 
has been reached and continued high levels of effort are unlikely to prove of 
further significant benefit. In still other instances, the contribution of certain 
research and development efforts may lead only to marginal improvements or 
may be related to weapons or equipment likely to become obsolete in the near 
future. It will be necessary to identify such programs which should be elimi- 
nated and/or substantially reduced so that higher priority programs can be ade- 
quately supported within the approved level of expenditures. 


VI. Establishmentwide activities 


Programs involving expenditures under this category will be carried out in 
consonance with the criteria outlined above wherever applicable. 


VII. Stock fund inventories 


(a) Operating stock levels of items in stock fund inventories should be ecare- 
fully reviewed in the light of past issues, usage data, planned requirements, 
availability of the items and ease of replacement with the idea of reducing them 
to the minimum level consistent with operating requirements. 

(b) The need for mobilization reserves of stock fund items should be carefully 
reviewed. Where it is ascertained that mobilization reserve stocks are abso- 
lutely essential and cannot be quickly obtained from civilian production, they 
should be held to a bare minimum and great care should be exercised not to 
purchase additional quantities when substantial quantities are already on hand 
or on order. 


VIII. Production facilities and tooling 


Additional production facilities and tooling shall only be undertaken after 
demonstration of the need thereof and after thorough examination of the avail- 
ability of the existing resources of all services and of private industry, and then 
only upon approval by the Secretary of Defense. 
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IX. Legislative program 

Recommendations for legislation for inclusion in the Department of Defense 
legislative program should be made only after definitive cost estimates have been 
prepared and careful consideration has been given to budgetary implications and 
the priority relationship of the recommended programs to other Department of 
Defense programs which require financing. 

C. E. WILson. 

Mr. Hamiuron. LI ask you if you remember that document ? 

Secretary Wiison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hamiuron. Now, sir, was that document prepared by the De- 
partment of Defense / 

Secretary Wirson. I am sure of it. 

Mr. Hamiuton. Now, sir, 1 would like to direct your attention to the 
second paragraph of that document, which is one sentence, and which 
reads as follows: 


In making this review, consideration must be given to the 
high level of effective strength within the limits of the nati 
are made available for military purposes. 


maintenance of a 
mal resources that 


With reference to the phrase “within the limits of the 
sources that are made available for military purposes,’ 
to ask you whether or not it was the case that the limits of the national 
resources that were to be made available for military purposes were 
determined by the fiscal policies of the executive branch prevailing at 
the time the decision in that regard would be made ¢ 

Secretary Wiison. I would interpret “made available” in a very 
broad sense, which involved not only the fiscal policies of the executive 
branch, but also of the Congress. 

As 1 remember it at that time, we were struggling with this debt 
limitation business, and there was more interest involved, I think, than 
just what I might say was the specific policy of the executive branch 
of the Government. The whole thing had to be taken in account, and 
it was being studied from all angles, Tam sure, by the Budget Director 
and the President, as well as all the rest of us in our part of it. 

Senator Symineron. I didn’t quite understand that, Mr. Secretary. 
W ould you mind commenting on that phrase again / 


national re 
should like 


WORRIED ABOUT INCREASING NATIONAL DEBT 


Secretary Wiison. I think you will recall, Mr. Chairman, that 
about this time we were all worried about that debt limit business. We 
were getting awful close to where we couldn’t officially borrow any 
more money, and the expenditures and the tax take was a very close 
business, and we got a temporary permission to extend the debt limit 
on the basis of how the money was coming in at different times in the 
year, and so forth. 

In other words, it was that close; and so, when I say “made avail- 
able,” I think I meant it in the very broad sense of what we were facing. 
I know at any time that I had strongly felt that we were getting in a 
dangerous position over the avail: ability of money; no matter whose 
re sponsibility it was, I would have said so. 

Mr. Hamittron. Wasn't it the case—— 

Senator SattonstaLu. Will the counsel yield ? 

Senator Symrneton. Let, him finish the question. 
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Senator Savronstau.. Certainly. I only want to say, Are you 
planning to put this whole memorandum in the record ? 

Mr. Hamitron. Yes, sir. In the interest of completion of the rec- 
ord, I believe we should put all of these documents in the record. 

Senator SatronstaLt. Would you object to reading, in connection 
with your questions, which are being built around the second para- 
graph of this letter, the first three paragraphs of the letter ? 

Mr. Hamixron. I will be very pleased to do so. 

Senator Satronstauu. I think it would be helpful. 

Mr. Hamiiron. The first paragraph reads: 

During recent years, considerable progress has been made in strengthening 
our military forces and gearing our programs to the long pull. Obviously, this 
process must be continuing, rather than static, and there is need at this time 
for further review of our programs in order to improve their efficiency and effec- 

veness and at the same time assure that they are oriented as closely as possible 

irrent administration policy and world conditions. 

In making this review, consideration must be given to the maintenance of a 

igh level of effective strength within the limits of the national resources that 
are made available for military purposes, 

Recognition must be given to the need, under current world conditions, for 
tlexibility of forces and planning, and to the fact that true security for our 
country Must be founded not only on military readiness but also on a strong and 
expanding economy, readily convertible to the tasks of war. In the appraisal 
and orientation of defense programs under this concept, considering the increased 
capability of our forces resulting from the availability of new weapons and 
the generally satisfactory state of readiness and stock position, the following 
factors will be taken into account: 

Are those the three paragraphs? 

Senator SatronstaLu. Thank you. 

Secretary Wirson. I see nothing the matter with it. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Secretary, you have been on now for an 
hour and three-quarters. If you would like to recess for a time, we 
will be glad to recess. 

Secretary Witson. I would also appreciate it if it was understood 
that the Chiefs, on account of their going to the funeral of Admiral 
King, and the fact that they want to appear in the proper formal] attire 
for the oceasion, I am going to excuse them, and I will come back my- 
self. 

I am also going to the funeral, but I thought I could make a quick 
change and get over there. 

Senator Symrineron. I am quite sure, based on the line of ques- 
tioning of the counsel, that we will not finish today anyway ; and there- 
fore, anything you want to do from the standpoint of time is fine. 

Secretary Wiison. Thank you very much. 

We will have the recess and then I will come back, and we might 
use another hour, or whatever you like. 

Senator Symrneron. The distinguished Senator from Washington 
has a question that he would like to address to Admiral Radford. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that the Chiefs 
will have to leave, and in view of the fact that a number of questions 
have been asked about fiscal policy here in connection with the de- 
fense program, I want to ask Admiral Radford if it is not a fact 
that you, as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, conferred with the Treas- 
ury Department in determining your overall requests for funds? 
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CHAIRMAN OF JCS DISCUSSED BUDGET MANY TIMES WITH 
OF TREASURY 


SECRETARY 


Admiral Raprorp. Senator, I don’t confer with 
partment myself. 

Senator Jackson. Did you testify 

Admiral Raprorp. I said that we obtained information from the 
Treasury Department. 

Senator Jackson. I will check the record. 
mony on Wednesday ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. But are you in touch with them 
vour budget request ? 

Aidmiral Raprorp. I keep informed on that subject. 

Senator Jackson. How _ you keep informed ? 

Admiral Raprorp. By getting the information from the people that 
have it. 

Senator Jackson. What people? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, the Treasury, Bureau of the Budget. 

Senator Jackson. Who in Treasury do you keep in touch with? 


Admiral Raprorp. Nobody directly. I can go to Mr. Humphrey, if 
I have to. 


Senator Jackson. Have you ever talked to Mr. 
the size of your budget ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Jackson. Andon many occasions ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. That is all. 


the Treasury De- 


Do you recall the testi- 


in determining 


Humphrey about 


ATTEMPT TO FIT SECURITY PROGRAM TO FISCAL LIMITS 
Secretary Wirson. I would like to mention that no military man 
‘an carry out his complete military responsibilities to a country in 

wh at you might call an economic vacuum. It can’t be the predomi- 
nating thing. 
He has to consider it from the military point of view, but he has to 

realize that the economic resources of the nation—for 

Chief of Staff in ¢ 

our country. 
Senator Jackson. And, Mr. Secretary, he trims his defense require- 

ments accordirigly, based on the recommendations of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, doesn’t he ? 
Secretary Witson. It is always a question of priorities, and no one 
can take the position that money is of no object, and it is endless. 
Senator Jackson. That wasn’t the question. The question is very 
easy, and the Secretary, or the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs will trim, 

[ take it, his requests for military funds, based on- 

Secretary Witson. That is Admiral Radford’s question. I didn’t 
mean to take over from him. 

Senator Symrneron. Before you answer, the Chair was interested in 
vour comment about no one thinks that money is endless. 


instance, the 
‘anada cannot use the same criteria that we do in 
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Secretary Wizson. | don’t know that “endless’ is quite the— 

Senator Symineron. I didn’t understand. 

Secretary Wiison. Inexhaustible, of no weight in the problems: of 
the world in the military situations. Let’s let Admiral Radford give 
his point of view. I worry about the money a little more than he does, 
if you understand it right. 

‘Admiral Raprorp. Well, I don’t feel that the term “trim” is a de- 
scription of the process that I use in my own mind to come to a solu- 
tion of this problem. 

I take into account, and see if we can fit our security program rea- 
sonably within, the limits that we suppose that Congress will make 
available to us. 


CHAIRMAN OF JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF KEEPS SECRETARY OF TREASURY 
ADVISED 


Senator Jackson. Would you say, Admiral Radford, that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury does or does not have any effect on the dollar 
recommendations you make as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say it is the opposite way. I probably 
have an effect on the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Senator Jackson. In other words, you feel that as a result of youl 
conferences with the Secretary of the Treasury, you go to him with 
the idea of being able to increase your | udget. and you have been sue 
cessful in so doing ? 

Admiral Raprorp. No; I don’t think we get down to brass tacks, 
but we have many conversations where I point out to him where our 
problems are. 

Senator Jackson. What is the purpose of going over there, then, 
to the Secretary of the Treasury Don’t you go to the President 
about these matters, instead ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. I beg your pardon / 

Senator Jackson. I say, don’t you go to the President about these 
matters? He is Commander in Chief; why do you go to the Secretary 
of the Treasury? Don’t you go to the President ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Senator, I think you are trying to draw a differ 
ent inference from my answers. I don’t spend much time talking to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

[ just keep in touch with the general situation, and I try to keep 
him in touch with what I believe are the requirements, or are going 
to be the requirements of national security, and of course I talk to the 
President, also. 

Senator Jackson. Sure, we know that. But we are talking about 
fiscal policy which determines the overall military strength of this 
country. You say you keep in touch. Will you just describe to the 
committee what you mean by “keeping in touch with the Secretary of 
the Treasury”? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, I thought I had. I discuss in general my 
estimate of the requirements, so that he will know what the trends are 


in the security field. I don’t discuss fiscal policy with the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 


Senator Jackson. When you go over there you suggest how much 
you want to spend ? 
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Admiral Raprorp. No; not necessarily. 

Senator Jackson. Well, what do you suggest ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I talk about the general trends in the Defense 
Department budget, as I see it, whether we have an opportunity to 
reduce it, or whether I think it is going up, and relate it to the pres- 
ent situation, or the situation at the time that I talk to him. 

Senator Jackson. But doesn’t it relate to money ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Certainly. 

Senator Jackson. So that when you go over, you suggest what you 
think you need? 

Admiral Raprorp. Not in definite terms at all. 

Senator Jackson. Well, I realize that you all have to leave. We 
will pursue it at another time. 

Senator Symincron. We will recess. 

(Short recess. ) 

Senator Syminetron. The subcommittee will come to order. Sena- 
tor Jackson, do you have further questions? 

Senator Jackson. Just one question. Admiral Radford, does the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff under the National Security 
Act have any responsibility to determine fiscal policy ? 


INTEREST IN FISCAL POLICIES 


Admiral Raprorp. Senator, under the National Security Act, the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff has great responsibilities in the 
planning field. He keeps in touch, of course, with the President, the 
Secretary of Defense, and any other members of the executive branch 
that have a direct or indirect interest in the military security of our 
country, which includes most of them. 

I get the inference from the questions that you feel that I should not 
have an interest in the fiscal policies or the fiscal position of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

All I can say is that while I have no direct responsibilities in those 
fields, I have a most intense interest in them. 

Senator Jackson. We all have an intense interest, Admiral Rad- 
ford, in fiscal policy. My question, I will repeat it, and it requires 
a simple answer, I think, “Yes” or “No.” I will repeat the question. 
Under the National Security Act, does the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have any responsibility to pass on fiscal policy? 

Admiral Raprorp. No. 

Senator Jackson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Sautronstatu. Mr. Chairman, might I ask 1 or 2 questions 
of Admiral Radford, following up what Senator Jackson has said? 
May I do that at this time, because it is on that subject ? 

Senator Symrneaton. Please, Senator. Several members of the press 
mentioned that we were not talking into the microphone and it was 
difficult for them to hear. 

Senator Satronstatu. Admiral Radford, as Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, I would consider you a very responsible and important 
member of our Government administration. You take your respon- 
sibility seriously along those lines, don’t you ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I certainly do, sir. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. And, as such, you talk with the heads of our 
Government from the President down. That is not unusual? 
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Admiral Raprorp. No, indeed, it isn’t. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. And the military department today, with all 
its scope and with all its diplomatic questions and with all its domestic 
problems of industrial buildup and production, goes into really all 
parts of our Government; doesn’t it ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say that in the course of performing my 
duties, I have occasion to consult or discuss problems of direct interest 
to almost every department and agency of the Government, at one time 
or another, because the Defense Department activities impinge on 
almost every phase of domestic and international affairs. 

Senator SavronsraLL. And, in your capacity as Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and taking your responsibility seriously, you 
would be derelict in your duty if you did not get as much information 


from all parts of our Government and from all sections of our country ; 
would you not 4 


Admiral Raprorp. I would feel so. 

Senator Savtronsratt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. Mr, Chairman, I ask permission that at this point 
in the record there be placed the statutory responsibility, the duties, 
the powers of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff both in his 
capacity as member and as Chairman, as set forth in the National 
Security Act. 

Senator Syminoron. Without objection, it will be included at this 
point. 


(‘The document referred to is as follows:) 


NATIONAL SECURITY ACT OF 1947, AS AMENDED 


> * * 7 > . * 

“Src. 211. (a) There is hereby established within the Department of Defense 

he Joint Chiefs of Staff, which shall consist of the Chairman, who shall be the 
presiding officer thereof but who shall have no vote; the Chief of Staff, United 
States Army; the Chief of Naval Operations; and the Chief of Staff, United 
States Air Force. The Joint Chiefs of Staff shall be the principal military ad- 
visers to the President, the National Security Council, and the Secretary of 
Defense. 

“(b) Subject to the authority and direction of the President and the Secretary 
of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff shall perform the following duties, in addi- 
tion to such other duties as the President or the Secretary of Defense may direct: 

“(1) preparation of strategic plans and provision for the strategic direc 
tion of the military forces ; 

‘(2) preparation of joint logistic plans and assignment to the military 
services of logistic responsibilities in accordance with such plans; 

‘(3) establishment of unified commands in strategic areas; 

“(4) review of major material and personnel requirements of the mili- 
tary forces in accordance with strategic and logistic plans; 

“(5) formulation of policies for joint training of the military forces ; 

“(6) formulation of policies for coordinating the military education of 
members of the military forces ; and 

“(7) providing United States representation on the Military Staff Com- 
mittee of the United Nations in accordance with the provisions of the Charter 
of the United Nations. 

“(e) The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff (hereinafter referred to as 
the ‘Chairman’) shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, from among the Regular officers of the armed services, to 
serve at the pleasure of the President for a term of two years and shali be eligible 
for one reappointment, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, except 
in time of war hereafter declared by the Congress when there shall be no limita- 
tion on the number of such reappointments. The Chairman shall receive the 
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basic pay and basic and personal money allowances prescribed by law for the 
Chief of Staff, United States Army, and such special pays and hazardous duty 
pays to which he may be entitled under other provisions of law. 

“(d) The Chairman, if in the grade of general, shall be additional to the num- 
ber of officers in the grade of general provided in the third proviso of section 504 
(b) of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, Eightieth Congress) or, 
if in the rank of admiral, shall be additional to the number of officers having the 
rank of admiral provided in section 413 (a) of such Act. While holding such 
office he shall take precedence over all other officers of the armed services: 
Provided, That the Chairman shall not exercise military command over the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff or over any of the military services. 

“(e) In addition to participating as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 
the performance of the duties assigned in subsection (b) of this section, the Chair- 
man shall, subject to the authority and direction of the President : ind the Secre- 
tary of Defense, perform the following duties: 

“(1) serve as the presiding officer of the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 

“(2) provide agenda for meetings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and assist 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to prosecute their business as promptly as practica- 
ble; and 

“(3) inform the Secretary of Defense and, when appropriate as deter- 
mined by the President or the Secretary of Defense, the President, of those 
issues upon which agreement among the Joint Chiefs of 


Staff has not been 
reached.” 


Senator Symincton. Mr. Counsel, will you proceed. 

Mr. Hamixton. Mr. Wilson, would you say that it would be a rea- 
sonably correct summary of the documents relating to the fiscal policy 
of the executive branch during the period that they cover, from 1953 
through preparations for the budget for fiscal year 1957, to say that it 
has been one of the policies of the executive branch in the fiscal field 
to endeavor to achieve a balanced budget, with lower rates of taxes? 

Secretary Winson. Yes. 


QUESTION OF $35 BILLION OBJECTIVI 


Mr. Hamivron. Now, sir, the committee has received testimony from 
one of your secretaries to the effect that during the time that you have 
been Secretary of Defense, it has been his understanding that your ob- 
jective was to keep Defense expenditures in the order “of $35 billion. 
Would you say that that was a substantially correct reflection of your 
views on that? 

Secretary Wiison. I wouldn't say it was, quite. We have tried to 
keep them as low as we reasonably could through efficiency of opera- 
tion, stopping any waste or duplic ation of effort, better organization, 
within some such range. 

The biggest single thing that helped get the expenditures down in the 
Defense Department is, of course, the cessation of the Korean war, 
and we are facing now increasing costs, both for personnel and mate- 
rials, that are more than eating up the savings that we can make, ap- 
parently, so that the trend is upward at the moment 

I have no arbitrary figure that I work to, though I wouldn’t quarrel 
too much with someone who said that was an aver age of what it looked 
like to him. 

Mr. Hamirton. Thank vou, sit 


SOVIET INCREASES IN MILITARY POWER FROM 1953 TO DATI 


Now is it not a fact, Mr. Secretary, that the Russians have made 
very substantial increases in their military power since February 3, 
1953, which was the date of Mr. Dodge’s letter / 
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Secretary Wixson. They have made increases in their military 
power with new weapons. 

Mr. Hamiurton. Is it not a fact that we learned that they had the 
H-bomb approximately in August of 1953 ? 

Secretary Wiison. That is my recollection of it. 

Mr. Hamivron. Is it not a fact that we learned some time in 1954 
that they, for the first time, were developing a plane which we term 
the “Bison,” which was truly intercontinental in the sense that it could 
attack targets in the United States / 

Secretary Wiison. Both those statements are correct, and 1 think 
that it is also fair to say that those discoveries or actions on their part 
were anticipated; in other words, not within the exact month, but it 
was weil known that their scientific, engineering, and production ca 
pacity was increasing. 

It is helpful to remember that the Russians came into what you 
might call the industrial revolution quite late. 

Mr. Hamitron. Would it be too strong in your view, to characterize 
those two events, the obtaining by the Russians of the H-bomb and 
the demonstrations by the Russians of the capacity to develop and 
presumably put into operation a truly intercontinental bomber, as 
causing a revolution in our own defense situation in the sense that, for 
the first time, we could be subject to strong attack in our homeland ¢ 

Secretary Witson. Well, we considered the matter to be a danger in 
many ways. It is true that probably for the first time in the history 
of our country that it seems reasonably certain that our country would 
be subject to an attack in any new world war. 

Mr. Hamivton. Did we not iearn during the period 1953 to date 
that the Russians were showing a very strong capability in the pro- 
duction of submarines ¢ 

Secretary Witson. That is the information we have. Of course, 
they are, from our point of view, duplicating old type submarines. 

Mr. Haminton. Sir? 

Secretary Wixison. Old type submarines. 

They are not making any new atomic-powered submarines, as far 
as we know, though probably they can, later on, if they wish. 

Mr. Haminron. When you use the words “old type submarines,” 
sir——- 

Secretary Witson. I mean steam powered, and not very large ones. 
They are quite effective submarines, and they are making them in num- 
bers, perhaps, where we are trying to make new and better ones. 

Mr. Hamivron. I don’t know whether you have had time to read Ad- 
miral Burke’s testimony before the committee in closed session, but 
as I recall it, he testified that—and this has been cleared for release— 
when, in 1952, the Russians were able to develop a good design for 
submarines, they then embarked in a very substantial way upon a 
submarine program, with the result—and this likewise has been cleared 
for release—that we currently estimate that they have in the order 
of 400 submarines. 

Secretary Witson. I would accept Admiral Burke’s estimate, what- 
ever it Was. 

Mr, Hamirron. And will you regard the addition of those sub- 
marines to their fleet as constituting a substantial increase in their 
military power ? 
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Secretary Wixson. I would, especially for what their requirements 
seem to be. It is quite interesting that the Russian buildup of mili- 
tary strength apparently is based on what they think is their need, 
which would be if a war came, to se wae ite the on American con- 
tinent from Europe, and their whole buildup, as I analyze it, was first 
a distinctly defensive buildup. I think the Reaie ans have been, up 
until recent years, especially, have been afraid of an attack from the 
West. 

We talk so much about the Russians attacking us, and Communist 
aggression, that we perhaps overlook the fact that they were fearful 
of what might happen to them. : 

Mr. Haminron. You said “up until recent years”; do you feel that 
they have changed their views im that regard in recent years ! 


SOVIETS CHANGED VIEWS SINCE THE GENEVA MEETING 


Secretary Witson. I think I can see a change, especially since the 
Geneva meeting, and the fact that they feel now that they are some- 
what comparable to us. 

I think they have ceased to fear an attack from the rest of the Euro- 
pean peoples, and I think—I don’t want to be misunderstood, but I 
think—the Russians are really trying to reposition themselves in the 
world. 


SOVIETS MOVING TOWARD LIBERALIZATION 


[ don’t think the Russian people want an atomic war any more 
than our people do. It is a terrible thing to contemplate, and it looks 
to me like—and it is a hopeful sign as far as I am concerned. 

I read in the papers where the Russians are shortening the work- 
week in their country. They have increased their pensions. 

It doesn’t sound like muc h liberalization to us, but it is possible now 
for a Russian on 60 days’ notice to change jobs without losing his 
bread card. They seemed to have released a few more political prison- 
ers from their labor camps. 

I have always expected that the Russians would definitely have to 
move toward a more liberal type of society to contro] it. They have 
also started to educate their people. 

We talk a great deal about it in the scientific area. The Czar was 
afraid to educate the mass of the Russian people. They didn’t figure 
they could keep them under control if they did. 

The Communists have gone in for education of the people, and I 
don’t happen to think you can educate a man to be a scientist, an en- 
gineer, or a technician, and say that he can’t think in some other areas, 
also; and apparently they recognize that and they are moving toward 
that direction. 

They are also trying to export capital. We get worried about that 
because that is some other kind of competition for standing in the 
world, and an attempt to get other countries into their orbit. 
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But I don’t think the Russians can raise the standard of living of 
their own people, export capital and build up a bigger and bigger 
military machine, and it is a good thing that that is SO, because ‘ an 
all-out arms race -_ the Russians would cert: iinly be a vain, a very 
dangerous, terrible thing. 

When those kinds of things have happened in the past, no matter 
what the weapons were, when two great powers went into an arma- 
ments race, it usually led to war, and the purpose, of course, of our 
country istodeter war. So Iam rather encouraged about it. 

That doesn’t mean that I don’t realize that communism, as set up 
by the Russians, is still a serious threat to the world. Any dictator, 
any powerful dictator, that has a great military machine at his com- 
mand, is a danger in the world. 

The dictators of the world have made wars, so it is a danger. But 
my cold analysis of it is that it is getting a little better, instead of 
worsening. 

Some people say to me, “Well, what about this reduction that they 
have announced of 1,200,000 people?” I think they are going to do it. 

If I were a top Russian over there, with the problems of Russia, I 
would be doing it because it is what you might call a New Look, any- 
how, at the business. I think it isa favorable thing. 

I take the contrary part of it. How would we feel if the Russians 
had announced that they were going to increase their forces by 1,200,- 
000% The whole free world would be in a dither over it, would be very 
much excited, would be talking about mobilizing or something. We 
would think war was imminent. 

Mr. Hasnziron. Thank you, Mr. Wilson. 

Senator Symrveron. Will the photographers get their pictures? It 
s difficult for the witness. 

Secretary Wrison. Thank you for your courtesy. 


BOTH UNITED STATES AND SOVIET MILITARY STRENGTH GROWING 


Mr. Haminron. Mr. Secretary, is your appraisal that you have given 
of the Russian capabilities, and to some extent their intentions, based 
upon the belief that Russian military power has been growing weaker 
or stronger since 1953 ? 

Secretary Wixson. I think it has been growing stronger, just some- 
what as ours has. I think ours has grown very much stronger, that 
we have a very efficient, effective, powerful military organization. 

But, in a sense, they are bound to tend to catch up with us because, 
as I say, they came into the whole industrial revolution late. They 
put a great e mph isis on what they call their heavy goods industry. 

T hey. by their methods of working, had access to—they didn’t have 
to go through all of the laborious discoveries and growth that the 
European industrial nations did and our own country. 

The Japanese did the same kind of a thing about 25 to 50 years be- 
fore the Russians. They developed an industrial society starting 
late, made good progress relatively. 

I do not think we should either underestimate or overestimate the 
Russians. But we might as well recognize that they are going to be 
1 powerful industrial nation, and nothing can stop it. 
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We probably should not stop it if we could, because it is going to 
raise the standard of living of their people. We only have to make 
sure that they do not use this marvelous opportunity to raise the stand- 
ard of living of their people and contribute to better living in the 
whole world, by precipitating another world war. 

But as long as they have a dictator-type of government, we are in 
danger that that could happen to us, and as long as their philosophy 
is SO contrary to our own. 


SOVIETS REVEAL GREAT CAPACITY TO EDUCATE SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 


Mr. Hamurron. Is it not a fact, Mr. Wilson, that they have demon- 
strated quite remarkable capacity to train and educate scientists and 
engineers during this period we are talking about ? 

Senator Symincron. Excuse me. 

Photographers, would you all mind now leaving the front of the 
witness. Thank you. 

Mr. Hamittron. My question, Mr. Secretary——— 

Secretary Witson. I appreciate it. They are friends of mine, I 
hope, but they do bother me a little at times. 

earl Symineton. Ii appeared they were, and I know they fully 
understand. 

Mr. Hamiuron. My question was, Mr. Secretary, whether it is not a 
fact the Russians have iovclewee. shown, demonstrated quite amazing 
capacity to train and increase scientists and engineers in recent veers: 

Secretary Witson. Your word “amazing” troubles me a little bit. 

Mr. Hamitron. I will withdraw it. 

Secretary Witson. They have shown a great capacity. 

Mr. Hamuron. I will ask you to give us the benefit of your judgment 
as to the degree to which they have improved. 

Secretary Witson. They have shown a great capacity todoit. They 
have had at that time a relatively fewer people, but they have had good 
scientists for many years. There isn’t any doubt about that. They 
have been recognized generally through the whole scientific—most of 
them, I am sure, come from a fairly small section of European Russia, 
but I don’t think we could say that they weren’t going to be effective 
competition to the West in their engineering, scientific, and produc- 
tion activities. 

They have many natural resources in their country, and they, as a 

people, are pretty durable people, they have a great capacity to endure 
hand ship. They are persevering. 

The Russian people, the ones that I have known through the years, 
have a great many qualities that Americans have. As a matter of fact, 
basically I think the Russian people rather like Americans. 


“TOO BAD’? THEY GOT RID OF CZARS; NOW HATE UNITED STATES 


It is too bad that we have got this conflict of ideology and that 
they have got a dictatorship on their hands. They wanted to get rid 
of the Czar and they got something that is just as bad or worse, tempo- 
rarily. 

It is very interesting. One of the troubles, they think of our type 
of a free competitive society as the same thie they had under the 
Czars, and of course it is not that thing at all. They have replaced 
us in what you might call their point of hate. 
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It is too bad they did away with the Czars completely. If some 
of them were still left in one piece of Russia so they could hate the 
Czars, they would not be hating our people so much. 


MILITARY COSTS RISE 


Mr. Hamitron. Mr. Wilson, during this period to which you have 
been addressing your remarks, I believe you mentioned that the costs 
of our Military Establishment have increased in the sense that pay- 
ments to personnel, provisions for particular items of equipment, and 
the increasingly complex equipment have all been increasing dollar- 
wise. 

Is that a fair statement of your views? 


DEFENSE EXPENDITURES FISCAL YEAR 1953 TO DATE 


Secretary Wiison. That isa fair statement. And while we still hope 
to achieve some additional economies through better organization and 
planning of the work, those economies are not going to be, in my 
opinion, reflected in reduced expenditures, because the other costs are 
going up, and I think the American people generally, without question, 
want to treat the military people fairly and want to pay them and 
have them have proper living conditions and objectives, and make 
military careers more attractive. 

Mr. Hamiiton. Now, sir, I would like to ask the staff to place before 
you 2 papers, 2 pages, one of which is entitled, “Actual Department of 
Defense Expenditures, Fiscal Year 1953 through Fiscal Year 1957,” 
and the other of which is entitled, “Expenditures for National Secur- 
ity, In Billions of Dollars.” 

The latter also shows the gross national product of the United States 
in billions of dollars. 

(The tables referred to are as follows:) 


Actual Department of Defense expenditures, fiscal year 1958 through fiscal year 
1957 (total all services and Department of Defense) 





In billions of dollars—Figures are rounded} 
ST nd | . . 
v whe ac Army Nav} Air Force Total 
lniterser V 1c 
Fiscal year: | 

1063..... 0.4 16.3 | 11.9 15.1 43.7 
I cetacean = 5 12.9 11.3 15.7 40.3 
1955 -5 8.9 9.7 16. 4 | 35. 5 
1956 (estimated) -- .6 8.8 9.4 16.3 35. 1 
1957 (estimated) --. 7 8.6 9.6 16.8 35.7 


Source: The Budget of the United States 
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Hapenditures for national security 


llior f 1 
In billions of dollars] 


Department Department 

of Defense Total of for- | of Defense 

expenditures,| eign military | expenditures 
total all aid, atomic | plus foreign 

services and | energy and | military aid, 

Department tockpiling atomic 

of Defens« energy and 


stockpiling 


Fiscal year 
1953 43.7 6.6 | 50.3 
1954 5 f 40.3 6.6 | 46.9 
1955 ; oH ; : <a 35.5 | 5.1 40. 6 
1956 - 135.1 | 4.4 39.5 
1957 ERASE cad 135.7 4.7 | 40. 4 
Estimate 
source: The Budget of the United States. 
Gross national product of the United States 
[Note: These figures on calendar year basis] 
Billions 

Calendar year: of dollars 
NN as elles i a a See a ee 345. 2 
MUNI ica st ecco beara eine dome tated ached fel acl cia stp ts dekaheanad at dea isco 364. 5 
AE i aiehscasid ns cghahibhien te cto leiis Weck chssalia bi ele iakdaiecoatlldbbals Asie cade dealin nl ccdbbeeabacoiandbaes tg ldeotaee 360. 5 
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Source: Department of Commerce, 


Mr. Hamixttron. Addressing your attention to the first page, the 
one entitled “Actual Department of Defense Expenditures, fiscal year 
1953 through fiscal year 1957,” I would ask you if in general those 
figures are correct. I believe they in substance conform to the figures 
contained in table A attached to your statement. 

Secretary Wixson. These figures are, again, new obligational au- 
thority and not expenditures. 

Mr. Hamixton. No, sir, these figures that I put before you purport 
to be expenditures. 

Mr. Sprracue. Oh, we just got it, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Hamixton. I see. You did not have before you the page to 
which I was referring. 

Do you now have them before you, sir? 

Secretary Witson. Yes. I think I can answer your question now. 

Mr. Hamriuron. Is the statement of actual Department of Defense 
expenditures approximately correct ? 

Secretary Wixson. Yes. I just have the latest ones from Mr. Mc- 
Neil. 

Mr. Hamiuuton. These are the ones that were furnished, I believe, 
to us. 

Secretary Wirson. That is right. Our latest figure for 1956—and 
1956 is about over—is 35.6. 

Mr. Hamixton. 35.6? 

Secretary Witson. And our latest figure for 1957 is 36.1. 

That reflects these things I have been taiking about. 

Mr. Hamiuton. Fiscal 1957 reflects your request for a supplemental 
uppropr iation, does it not, sir? 

Secretary Witson. No. That was already in the 35.7. Thisis simply 
based on our trend of programs and our trend of costs. 
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Senator Savronstau,. Would the counsel yield on that for a ques- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Haminron. Certainly. 

Senator SaLronstaLL. May I call this to the counsel’s attention? 1 
will not ask the direct question. It is not my understanding that the 
Department of Defense overall expenditures for 1957 totaled 35.7, 
estimated. That does not include, I do not think, Mr. Counsel, the 
military construction budget. It is my understanding that the mili- 
tary expenditures would be in the neighborhood of 38 billion. 

Secretary Witson. If I can straighten that out, the program for 
obligations in 1957 will be 38 or 38.7, I think is the figure. Assuming 
that the Congress passes our personnel legislation and we go ahead 
with our military programs—— 

Senator Symrneton. What is the Senator’s point? 

Senator SatronsTaLu. My point was to ask the question as to whether 
this figure of 35.7 billion for fiscal 1957 included military construction. 

Senator Symineron. Does it? 

Secretary Wixson. It does. It includes everything. 

Senator Symineton. Does that satisfy the Senator ? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Yes. 

Senator Symrneron. Will you proceed, please ! 

Secretary Wiison. Except the $200 million that we estimate the 
personnel legislation will cost, and what the Senator has in mind, I 
think, is our program for obligations. They are the same old three 
things that are often difficult to keep straight. 

Senator Symrneron. You mentioned that, and counsel said it was 
not obligations, it was expenditures, and you now have the record. 
The heading is “Expenditures for National Security.” 

Proceed, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Hamitron. Mr. Wilson, these figures indicate that for the 
fiseal year 1953, military expenditures were $43.7 billion; ae year 
1954, military expenditures were $40.3 billion; for fiscal year 1955, 
military expenditures were $35.5 billion; fiscal year 1956, heer were 
$35.1 billion. 

You have now supplemented that by $500 million, as I understand 

, for current estimates for fiscal year 1957; they were estimated to 
be $35.7 billion, and your latest revision, as I understand it, raises that 
tigure to $36.1 billion. 

Are those figures correct, sir? 

Secretary Wirson. They are correct. 


ESTIMATES FOR FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. Haminton. Now, sir, in testimony before the committee, Gen- 
eral Taylor estimated that the Army’s budgetary estimates for fiscal 
year 1958 would be approximately $12 billion. 

Admiral Burke indicated that the Navy’s estimate for fiscal year 
1958—and I have in mind they were talking about obligational au- 
thority—would be in the order of $13 billion. 

And General Twining indic ated that the Air Force estimate for 
fiscal year 1958 budget would be in the order of $23.6 billion—or a 
total of $48.6 billion. 

Now, sir, against that background, I think it would be helpful if you 
would give the committee the benefit of your views on this question, 
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which I simply raise to afford you an opportunity to comment upon 
it. The question is this: 

In light of the growing Russian military power since 1953, the in- 
creasing cost of our Defense Establishment, these expe nditure reduc- 
tions extending from $43.7 billion to approxim: utely $36 billion during 
the period 19: 53-195 7, and the estimates that we have gotten from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff as to the very sizable increase in the aggregate 
that they would recommend for fiscal year 1958, I ask whether or not 
the fiscal policies of the executive branch, particularly as to the desire 
to balance the budget and reduce taxes, whether those policies have 
not played an exe essively heavy role in the determination of the size 
of our Defense Establishment ? 

Secretary Witson. They have not, and I would like to comment— 

Mr. Hamiiton. Would you care to elaborate on that ? 

Secretary Wirson. I would like to elaborate on these forecasts that 
these people have given you. 


CONSIDERS FISCAL YEAR 1958 ESTIMATES TOO HIGH 


They are not yet reviewed, and they are the historical first requests 
of the military services, and historically they have alw ays been high, 
and on a careful analysis of them they can be worked down and should 
be worked down. 

I don’t think our country faces anything like a $48 billion defense 
program. There is nothing changed in the world suddenly. And 
any such requirement would require some controls and partial mobi- 
lization. It would be just about like the Korean war. 

It is the summation of all the hopes and fears of the military de- 
partment, and they cannot finance that, and that is why the civilians 
are on the job. 

I am not complaining about the setup. I think that historically 
the men that founded our country were unusually farseeing men, and 
they made it very clear that the military should be subject to civilian 
control; and as a result, we have never had a military dictatorship in 
our country, and we have never lost a war. 


DEFENSE EXPENDITURES AS DECREASING PERCENTAGE OF GNP 


Mr. Hamiiron. Now, sir, in regard to your answer to that question, 

I direct your attention to the next paper that was put before you en- 
titled “Expenditures for National Security.” I would like to ask you 
in regard to that paper to look at the column of figures headed “Gross 
National Product of United States.” It shows the Gross National 
Product as $345 billion plus, for calendar year 1952, $364 billion = 
for calendar year 1953, and $400 billion estimated for calendar yee 
1956. 

I would like you, if you will please, to look in the upper left-hand 
column of the page where you will see the estimates that you and I 
have discussed of Department of Defense expenditures from fiscal 
year 1953 through fiscal year 1957, and ask you if military expendi- 
tures have not been durit ig the period 1953 to date a decreasing per- 
centage of our gross national product ? 

Secretary Wiuson. I think they have been a decreasing percentage. 
We were winding up the Korean war at the beginning so it is a little 
hard to judge it that way. 
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And also we had just been able to stop the inflation that had been 
fyoing on. 

It is a marvelous country we have and it has done very well, espe 
ially the last 3 or 4 years, so I think it is true. 


“BIGGER AND BETTER” VERSUS “SMALLER AND WORSE” 


I don’t quite subscribe to the fact that just because we have a pros- 
perous country we should spend more and more money on the military 
machine. 

We have got to have the military requirements for another purpose. 
And also we have other proper political and social needs for the ex- 
penditure of moneys. 

[ think we have got to spend what we need for the security of our 
country, and if we have to have higher or lower taxes or if we have 
to give up some other things we would like to have, why we will have 
to do it. 

On the other side I don’t think the military services should just 
grow on their own to be bigger and better, you know, like the average 
American businessman every year he wants to have his business bigger 
and better. 

Well, now we cannot run the military business that way. 

Senator Symrneton. Excuse me, Mr. Counsel. 

Just one. But you would not want it smaller and worse ¢ 

Secretary Witson. Do what? 

Senator SyMincron. You would not want your Military Establish 
ment smaller and worse 4 

You said you did not want it bigger and better. 

Secretary Witson. No; but just in itself it should not grow past 
the Nation’s need. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Secretary, it is now a quarter after 12, and 
you are going to Admiral King’s funeral. We appreciate your com- 
ing up. 

You have given tis the benefit of your philosophy and you have 
answered a good many questions that counsel has put to you. 

The Chair has a few questions he would like to ask; and I am sure 
other members of the committee have some questions they would like 
to ask. 

Senator Saltonstall has asked that we arrange with you now when 
you can come before the committee again. 

How are your plans on Monday or Tuesday ? d 

Secretary Wison. I could come back this afternoon a little later 

r lcan come Monday or Tuesday. 

Senator Symrneron. I think Monday or Tuesday would better. 

We h: ave the foreign-aid bill and it would be one of those jagged after- 
noons, with a vote here and a vote there. 

So would Monday be all right at 10 o’clock? 

Secretary Witson. Any time you say, sir. 

Senator Symrveron. We look forward to seeing you Monday at 
10 o’clock. 

At this point we will recess the hearing. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the committee was adjourned, to re- 
onvene at 10 o’clock, Monday, July 2, 1956.) 
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Oy, 


Unrrep Srares SENATI 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE Arr ForCE, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee consisting of Senators Symington, Jackson, 
Ervin, Saltonstall, and Duif met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., 
in room P-63, The Capitol, Senator Stuart Symington (chairman of 
the subcommittee ) presiding. 

Present: Senators Symington, Jackson, Ervin, Saltonstall, and 
Dutt. 

\lso present: Fowler Hamilton, general counsel; Ramsay D. Potts, 
JT. associate general counsel: red Lb, Rhodes, legal consultant to 
Senator Saltonstall; Edward C. Welsh, assistant to S« 
ton; and Wallace L. Engle, staff member. 

Adm. Arthur W. Radford, Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff; Hon. 
Wilber M. Brucker, Secretary of the Army; Hon. Charles 8. Thomas, 
Secretary of the Navy; Hon. Donald A. Quarles, Secretary of the 
Air Force: ¢( yen. M: ixwell i Taylor, Chief of Staff, United States 
Army; Adm. Arleigh A, Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, United 
States Navy; Gen. Thomas D. White, Vice Chief of Staff, United 
States Air Force: W. J. MeNeil, Assistant Seer 
Comptroller; Mansfield T. Sprague, 
of Defense. 

Senator Symineron. This meeting of t 
come to order. 

Gentlemen, will you take your pictures in front of the Secretary ! 

You are very close. It will be very hard to testify with you that 
close. 

Secretary WiLson. 
last Friday either. 

Senator SymineTon. Mr. Secretary, I believe the counsel] was ques- 
tioning you when we stopped on Friday. 

Mr. Hamilton, will you continue for 15 minutes and then we will 
turn the questioning over to the committee. 


Mr. Hamitron. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. 


mnator Ovming- 


etary ot Wetense, 
General Counsel, Department 


subcommittee will now 


I don’t think I have changed that much since 


Secretary, do you have the responsibility within the Defense 


: Department for making decisions as to what expenditures will be 
made ? 


TESTIMONY OF HON. CHARLES E. WILSON, SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE—Resumed 


Secretary Wiison. That is not a complete—— 
Mr. Hamunron. Senator Saltonstall has asked me to repeat the 
question. 
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The question, Senator Saltonstall, was this. I asked Secretary Wil 
son if he had the ultimate responsibility within the Defense Depart 
ment for determining what expenditures should be made. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR DECISIONS ON EXPENDITURES 


cretary Witson. That is not quite right. I have the responsi 
bilit ity of making the final recommendations to the President. 

Mr. Hamarron. I am talking now about expenditures, Mr. Wilson, 
after a budget has already been approved and appropriations hav 
been made available. 

I might illustrate it by reference to such matters as B—52’s. I would 
ask you whether it would be your re sponsibility within the Depart 
ment to determine what, in the final analysis, the program for B-52"s 
would be. 

Secretary Witson. The final responsibility, of course, rests with the 
President. 

Mr. Hamitron. Yes; but I was asking within the Defense Depart 
ment. 

Secretary Witson. Within the Defense Department you are correct, 
it is my responsibility, and mostly I only get in on the troublesome 
ones or where there is a matter of difference of opinion or something 
like that. 

Most of it is a routine kind of a thing. 

Mr. Haminron. But, I suppose, the change in the procurement pro- 
gram for an item as substantial as the B-52 would be a matter that 
you would get into 4 

Secretary Wiison. Certainly. 

Mr. Hamiron. Now, sir, I would like to read you a passage from 
the testimony of General Twining when he appeared before the com- 
mittee shortly before departure on his recent trip to Moscow. I am 
going to ask you, after I have read the statement, whether, in making 
decisions of the kind you have mentioned with respect to the program 
for B-52’s, you would take General Twining’s views as to his ap 
praisal of our airpower position. 


GENERAL TWINI NG's STATEMENT ON SOVIET PROGRESS 


This passage appears on pages 2052 and 2053 of his testimony and 
has been cleared for release but has not yet been published : 


The qualitative battle of any world war III is being fought right now in ow 
laboratories. Whether we would like it or not, we are in a technological race 
that we cannot afford to lose * * *, 

If being ahead is related to numbers of aircraft, in combat units, we are not 
ahead. The Communists have thousands more combat airplanes than we do. 

If being ahead is related to aircraft production, we are again only second 
best. The Communists are producing far more combat airplanes than we are. 

Even more important, if being ahead is related to rate of progress, we have 
fallen far behind. * * * 

Of course we can outproduce the Communists; there is no question about 
that. Our production potential is not the reason we are falling behind. 

One of the reasons that we are dropping behind is that the Communists are 
making scientific and technological advances at a faster rate than we. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask you, in reaching your deci- 
sion with respect to the number of B-52’s you would “purchase— 
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whether you would accept that appraisal of General Twining’s as to 
the present position of Russian airpower vis-a-vis our own. 

DOES NOT AGREE COMPLETELY WITH GENERAL TWINING’S STATEMENT 

Secretary Wixson. I do not accept it completely I understand bet- 
ter Secretary Quarles’ explanation of it. I happened to read his testi- 
mony yesterday, and he went in great detail to explain it, and I think 
General Twining is a wonderful, competent officer. I always listen to 
him with great interest about anything he has to say, but he was talk- 
ing about some generalities in a sense that you have to be real careful 
about if you don't want to misunderstand him. 

And I think Secret: ry Quarles explained that very well to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Hamintron. Now, doesn’t General Twining have available to 


him the same intelligence estimates that Secret: iry Quarlés would have 
and that you would have in regard to Russian capabilities ? 


DIFFERENT INTERPRETATION OF SAME DATA 


Secretary Witson. Yes; but he might interpret them somewhat dif. 
ferently. 

Mr. Hamuron. Would the question of whether or not the Russians 
were producing more planes than we are be a matter that would be 
open to interpretation by someone other than Mr. Dulles or his people 
who prepare the intelligence estimates ? 

Secretary Witson. I think that General Twining might have been 
speaking more for the Air Force itself, forgetting the Navy and our 
allies and some other things. 

The total number of planes and the whole business has been ex- 
plained by Admiral Radford I believe : as well as Secretary Quarles. 
If you want to talk about the B-52’s I think that General Twining 
and I are in complete agreement about the B-52’s and Secretary 


Quarles as well. 


DOES NOT AGREE WITH GENERAL TWINI NG's RELATIVE PRODUCTION ANALYSIS 


Mr. Hamiron. I was asking you, Mr. Secretary, the question as to 
whether you would accept that appraisal of General Twining’s, Inso- 
far as you were called upon to make a decision with respect to the B-5 
program, 


Secretary Wixson. I cannot give you a simple answer to that one, 
yes or no. 

General Twining never talked to me exactly like that, and I don’t 
happen to think myself we are falling behind the Russians in develop- 
ments. 

Mr. Hamizron. You don’t agree with him in that regard # 

Secretary Witson. I do not, and there are a great many people with 
re ee who believe the same thing. 

Now I do think that they are catching up, and [I tried to explain 
that Frid: ay, why that isso. They have put a great deal of emphasis 


on their technology and their engineering developments and they are 
a big country 
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Phey are bound to be a powerful industrial nation, and if you want 
at it from the point of view of catching up from a very low 


Cf1l ng, we will Say OV years ago, I would agree with that. 
{ que stionably they put a great deal of emphasis on engineering 


und science and that kind of development. 

[ had a little incident over in Geneva when I was over there last 
fall. I had an exchange dinner with the Russians and we were hav- 
ing some coflee afterwards and Molotov was sitting beside me on the 
davenport, Pinay and MacMillan were there and we were just gossip- 
ing like people do on an occasion like that about how long the different 
people have been serving their governments and what their back- 
grounds were. 

Most of them were lawyers. I finally admitted that I was an engi- 
neer, and Molotov said to me through his interpreter: “That is a very 
honorable profession in my country,” and they have been trying to 
build that up so that all their young men get the prestige. 

he Germans did that same thing, they used to say “Herr Doctor,” 
you know, and they put a lot of emphasis on it. 


sISON PRODUCTION EXCEEDS B-52 PRODUCTION 


Mr. Hamivron. Specifically then, in light of the differing views 
on that subject between you and General Twining, turning to the 
3-52, is it correct to say at the present time that we estimate the Rus- 
sians are producing more Bisons than we are B-52’s, Mr. Wilson ? 

Secretary Witson. That is the best intelligence I have. 

Mr. Hamuuron. And is it correct to say that, under our present plans 
and programs, by the period about 1959 they will have more Bisons 
than we will have B-52’s? 

Secretary Wriison. I think that that is our present intelligence in- 
formation. There is one important unknown in the picture that inter- 
ests me considerably. As far as I know, we have no intelligence that 
they have any tanker fleets. 

Mr. Hamivron. Do we have any positive intelligence that they 
don’t have tankers ? 

Secretary Wiison. I don’t know how we could say that for sure, 
but I think it would be a fair statement to say that if some of the-— 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Secretary. excuse me. Will you talk a 
little closer to the mike? The press are protesting they cannot hear 
you. 

Secretary Witson. The mikes don’t seem to be as good as usual. 

I was just saying that while we have no evidence that they do not 
have tankers, it would be reasonable to assume that if they do have 
tankers, they don’t have as many bombers as we give them credit for. 

In other words, if they have taken some of their planes and made 
them dual purpose planes, which is possible- 


BEAR PRODUCTION AS LARGE AS B-52 PRODUCTION 


Mr. Hamivron. But aren’t they in that connection, Mr. Secretary, 
producing as many Bears as we are B-52’s. 

Secretary Wiison. We think they are. 

Mr. Hamiuron. Wouldn’t the Bear productive capability be avail- 
able for tanker-type production ¢ 
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Secretary Witson. But they could not be available for both; that is 
the point I am trying to make. 
Mr. Hamiiron. But if we add the Bears and the Bison 
aren't they producing about twice as much as we are ? 
Secretary Witson. But if half of them are tankers then the bomb- 
ers-—— 
Mr. Haminron. Wouldn't they still if they were using all their Bears 
for tankers, wouldn’t they still be producing more Bisons than we 
are B-52’s? 


is tog rether 


ASSERTS B—52 Is “QUITE SUPERIOR” TO BISON 


Secretary Witson. Temporarily. Where they finally get—their pro- 
duction and ours are somewhat out of phase, and our B-52 is quite 
superior to the Bison on all the information I have. 


Mr. Hamivron. I think the testimony before the committee has been 
that they are comparable planes. 


A DEFINITION OF “COMPARABLE” 


Secretary Wirson. I don’t like to, you know, quarrel over words, but 
comparable according to the dictionary, means capable of being com- 
pared, and General LeMay said they were comparab le and he is cor- 
rect because they are both heavy jet bombers, and the V are comparab le. 

They are capable of being compared, But when you compare them, 
you find that our B-52 is superior, and also I will say this: that if the 
situation was re wormed and their Bison was as much better than our 


B-52 as our B-52 is better than their Bison, we would all be greatly 
worried. 


IN 6 MONTHS UNITED STATES PRODUCED 28 B- 52’8; AIR FORCE ACCEPTED 14 


Mr. Hamuron. Mr. Secretary, is it not a fact that the scheduled 
production of B-52’s for the first 6 months of this year was 28 planes? 

Secretary Wiison. I would like to be sure of the figures. 

Mr. Hamiuron. I think that is Secretary Qu: irles’ testimony before 
the committee. 

Secretary Winson. Secretary Quarles says that is substantially cor- 
rect. 

Mr. Hamittron. That is approximately 4.6 planes per month, on 
the average. 

Is it not correct that, of the 28 planes, 14 were accepted by the Air 
Force for delivery ? 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Hamitron. And you anticipate that the remainder will be ac- 
cepted for delivery as soon as this compressor problem is taken care 
of? 

Secretary Witson. As a matter of fact, I have here a telegram in 
my pocket I would like to read to the committee. It is from Mr. Allen, 
president of Boeing. 

In view of our recent conversation at the Aircraft Industries Association meet- 
ing and your continuing interest in B-—52 production, I am pleased to give you 
this brief report. Our production lines at the Seattle and Wichita facilities are 
continuing to accelerate along previously authorized scheduled buildup rates, 
and will reach a total combined rate of 20 per month on schedule. The scheduled 
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rate at Seattle for June 1956 is five per month. However, during this month we 
have had 7 airplanes accepted by the Air Force at Seattle with 2 more in Air 


Force flight status, both of which we hope to have accepted before the end of 
June 


The Wichita— 

Senator Symincron. Before the end of June? 

Secretary Witson. Before the end of June. 

The Wichita No. 1 airplane has been delivered to the Air Force on schedule. 
The No. 2 airplane is in flight status. 

The differences between the actual acceptances and the scheduled acceptance 
rate as noted in item 2 above comes about because of delivery adjustments made 


necessary by the malfunctioning of an equipment item with which you are 
familiar. 


Progress is being made with the equipment vendor in correcting this deficiency, 
and our goal for recovery of the planned delivery schedule is September 1956. 
AS you know, this equipment problem has in no way affected the manufacturing 
schedules for the B-52. The airplanes are rolling out of the door in accordance 
with the planned schedule as noted in item one above. 


BOEING CAN ACCELERATE B-52 PRODUCTION 


We expect to continue to produce B—52s on schedule. With reference to your 
inquiry as to whether we can accelerate production so as to produce the quantity 
of B—52s presently on order and to be ordered from fiscal year 1957 funds by 
October 1, 1958, the answer is “Yes.” 


COULD PRODUCE 45 B-52’s PER MONTH 


Mr. Hamixron. In connection with that latter part of the telegram, 
Mr. Secretary, is it not a fact that, as far as plant facilities are con- 
cerned, in the plans now available approximately 45 planes per month 
could be produced ? 

Secretary Witson. They could with some additional expenditures 
for tools, and by putting on full second and third shifts. 


QUESTION OF LOWER COSTS AND INCREASED PRODUCTION 


Mr. Haminton. Would you agree with the view General Irvine has 
given the committee, that in the event there were a higher rate of pro- 
duc tion, the cost per plane would be less ? 

Secretary Witson. It depends on how rapidly you pushed it, and 
how many inexperienced people you had to hire to do it. There is 
always some improvement by spreading the earlier development costs 
and the tools over more planes. 

Mr. Hamitton. What would your view 

Secretary Wixson. Of course, the best thing, from just a pure eco- 
nomics and cost concern, is quite an orderly buildup. 

Mr. Hamitton. Mr. Secretary, I am still a little unclear as to whether 
you would agree or not agree with General Irvine’s testimony, to the 
effect that if a higher rate of production of B—52’s were put into effect, 
the cost per plane would be less. 

Secretary Witson. I say that it is partly true. It could be true 
and it might not be true, depending on how you did it. 

Senator Symincron. Will counsel yield for a question of clarifica- 
tion ? 

Mr. Hamirron. Yes. 

Senator Symrnoton. If the volume was increased efficiently by the 
manufacturer, wouldn’t the cost come down ? 
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Secretary Wison. If it was spread over enough time to let them 
do it in an orderly way without too much overtime and without too 
much—— 


Senator Symineton. An orderly way would be an efficient way; 
would it not? 

Secretary Witson. Yes. 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you. 

Mr. Hamutton. Mr. Secretary, is it not the case that the B-52 
requires tanker support? 


TANKERS FOR B-52 SUPPORT 


Secretary Wixson. It all depends on whether you are talking about 
the long-range bombing or relatively shorter range. 

Mr. Hamutron. I am talking about international bombing, yes, sir. 

Secretary Witson. It does not require anything like the tanker sup- 
port the Bison does. 

Mr. Hamirron. Is it not a fact that the Air Staff has recommended 
a tanker ratio of 2 KC—135 tankers for each B-52 ? 

Secretary Witson. That is part of the production buildup. 

Mr. Hamiron. I just want to get your answer on the record; is 
that the ratio? 

Secretary Witson. I think so. 

Secretary Quar.es. That is correct. 

Senator Syminetron. Senator Jackson, based on the time agree- 
ment—— 


QUESTION OF PRESENCE OF JOINT CHIEFS 


Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question? 

Did the chairman request that all the Joint Chiefs be here for this 
hearing? 

Senator Symineton. Did I request the Joint Chiefs be here? No. 

Senator Jackson. Admiral Radford, are the Chiefs busy right now ? 
Do they have other things to do? 

Admiral Raprorp. The Chiefs always have plenty of work to do. 

Senator Jackson. You will recall that on Wednesday we had a very 
important meeting. 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. The chairman requested all the Joint Chiefs to 
be there. 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. We received a letter, didn’t we, from the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, and what, in effect, did it say? I refer to the 
meeting of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Admiral Raprorp. I don’t recall the exact words, but the inference 
was that the Chiefs had work to do down at the Pentagon. They had 
a regular scheduled meeting which went on. 

Senator Jackson. Was the work on that day any more important 
than it was on Friday or today ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, I think that is a little bit difficult to answer. 
[ can’t think of anything more important than this work today. 

Senator Jackson. How about the work on Wednesday ? 

Admiral Raprorp. You mean—what work are you talking about? 

Senator Jackson. The Atomic Energy Committee. 
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Admiral Raprorp. We had a question, 
' 


DrouL 


we had certain questions 
ht up by the committee which we had jointly agreed on answers, 
and it was considered that I could go up and present them. 

Senator Jackson. Were any of the Joint Chiefs on Wednesday 
asked not to come to the meeting, or was it suggested that they shoul Int 
come, either directly or indirectly ? 

\dmiral Raprorp. Not that I know of. 

Senator JACKSON. You can so assure the committee ? 
Admiral Raprorp. I beg your pardon ¢ 
Senator Jackson. I say you now 


assure the committee that it was 
not suggested, « 


lirectly or indirectly, they not come to the meeting on 
Wednesday of the Atomic Energy Committee ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I can’t assure the committee of that. The Chiefs 
are here. I guess you can ask them. 

Senator Savronsrauu. I did not get that answer. I couldn’t hear 
that answer. 
Mr. Hamitron. Will the reporter read back the answer, please ? 

(‘The answer was read by the reporter. ) 

Senator Jackson. All right, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
them, each of them. 

Admiral Burke ? 

Admiral Burke. Sir? 

Senator Jackson. You heard the question ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 


Senator Jackson. Was it suggested to you that you not come to the 


meeting on Wednesday of the Atomic E nergy cs ommittee ? 
Admiral Burke. No, sir. We—I suggested that I not come to the 
committee because we had a Joint Chiefs meeting on Wednesday which 


was very important, and that Admiral Radford had the answer 


. knew 
the 


answer to all the questions, and I thought it was more important 
he it we carry on the Joint Chiefs of Staff meetings. 
Senator Jackson. General Taylor? ? 
General Taytor. My view, I would supply in essentially the same 
terms as Admiral Burke. 
Senator Jackson. And General White? 
General Wuirr. I agree, sir. 
Senator Jackson. You allagree? 
(veneral Wuire. Yes, sir. 


Se nator Jackson. There never was any discussion about your not 


coming up together as a body to discuss this very important matter? 

General Wuirr. We had some discussions, but since we all agreed 
on replies to the answer—the answers to the questions, that Admiral 
Radford could represent the Chiefs and we carry on with the scheduled 
meeting, which was a pressing one. 

Senator Jackson. But it is true, Admiral Radford, that the Joint 
Committee specifically requested the appearance of all three and your- 
self: isn’t that right ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I believe so. 

Senator Jackson. IT think the record will show that in the case of 
this current hearing the presence of the Joint Chiefs was not requested. 
I think it is fine you are here. TI just wondered about the consistency 
of it, Mr. Chairman. 
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QUESTION OF UNITED STATES STRENGTH VERSUS SOVIETS’ 


i 


Mr. Wilson, in your prepared statement you have given a very fine 
indication of our buildup, airpower and otherwise 


I not ice that you 
stated at the bottom of page 3 of vour statement: 


Therefore among the first and most important matters that we must consider 
and evaluate are the capabilities and intentions of possible enemies. 

I find nowhere in this statement an evaluation of this buildup of ours 
in relation to that of the Soviet. 

Secretary Witson. I didn’t think that was proper for me to make 
in a public statement. 

Senator Jackson. Well, isn’t the whole point of your statement that 
there has been this tremendous buildup of ours, which is fine, and it is 
necessary. But unless that buildup is related to what the Soviets are 
doing, what does it mean ? 

Secretary Witson. We have that information. 

Senator JACKSON. Well, isn’t that a fair question ? 

Secretary Witson. Not ina public hearing. 

Senator Jackson. I am now talking in general terms. We are not 
getting down to security matters yet. 

Secretary Witson. Iam ina public hearing, however, sir. 

Senator Jackson. You just mentioned that the Soviet buildup has 
been tremendous in the last 50 years. There is no violation of security 
in anything I am asking now. These are general questions. 

Secretary Wizson. If you will ask the question again, 1 will try to 
answer it. 

Senator Jackson. Don’t you feel that your statement, which is an 
excellent statement of what we have been doing, doesn’t mean much 
unless you pl ice it in relation to the buildup of the Soviet Union? 


CONSIDERS UNITED STATES AHEAD IN GENERAL MILITARY STRENGTH 


Secretary Wiison. Well, I think I have said that we are ahead of the 
Russians, and we expect to keep that way. 

Senator Jackson. Ahead in what? 

Secretary Wirson. In our general military strength, in our ability 


to underwrite the secur ity of our country to the degree that it can be 
done. 


Senator Jackson. Are we ahead in ground forces? 
SOVIETS HAVE LARGER ARMY 


Secretary Witson. Not if you take the numbers of men. We don’t 
think that is, while it is an important factor an I don’t mean to under- 
rate the Army’s role in any possible war or anything, but that is not 
the problem, as we see it. 

Senator Jackson. You feel that- 

Secretary Witson. Neither do the Russians, incidentally, because 
obviously they are reducing their ground forces in Europe. 

Senator Jackson. Secretary Wilson, with their reduction in ground 
forces, who will have the larger army, the Soviet Union or the 
United States ? 

Secretary Wirson. They will probably have for a long time. 
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Senator Jackson. So that as far as the ground forces in being are 
concerned, do you say that our Army is superior at the present time, 
or the Russians ? 

Secretary Wirson. There is the question of quality and equipment 
involved in it, of course. 

Senator Jackson. You think our equipment in the ground forces is 
superior to that of the Soviets ? 


BELLEVES UNITED STATES IS MODERNIZING ITS ARMY FASTER 


Secretary Wiison. Well, of course, we are modernizing rapidly, and 
the armies are doing a great deal of careful research into what they 
call streamlining their divisions and using their new technology in 
we apons. 

The theory of refighting World War II with big land armies on 
the pattern of 10 or 12 years ago, I don’t think very many military 
men assume is likely to happen; or, even if we had the war, it would 
be a different kind of a war. 

Senator Jackson. Well, do you feel that the Soviets are not mod- 
ernizing their ground forces with good equipment ? 

Secretary Witson. They are, but we think that they are somewhat 
behind in that. 

Senator Jackson. You think they are behind us? 

Secretary Wiison. In total, yes. 

Senator Jackson. In the equipment of their ground forces? 

Secretary Wixson. I think that to discuss that problem, you would 
have to consider that we had allies. Without allies we are not going 
to fight any land war on the continent of Europe, that is obvious, SO 
that if you make the comparison, you have to take into account our 
allies, and the principles of the NATO organization are balanced 
international forces and not balanced national forces. 

By that I mean that it is easier and more effective for some of our 
allies closer to the ground, and where their countries are to be prepared 
to resist any aggression with their land armies, while we can catia 
supply some of the other things needed. 

Senator Jackson. I wonder if the reporter will read the question 
back, Mr. Chairman. 

(The question was read by the reporter. ) 

Secretary Wirson. I think that I could sum up your question in a 
way that I could answer if you would like me to, and that is, I would 
say, are they modernizing their land forces more rapidly or less rapidly 
than we are. 

Would you like to know our opinion on that ? 

Senator Jackson. Well, you can answer that, and then I will ask 
the next one. Go ahead. 

Secretary Wirson. I would like General Taylor to answer that one, 
whether in his opinion they are or are not. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Secretary 

Secretary Witson. It is my opinion they are—I mean that they are 
not; I mean, that we are doing the more imaginative and more 
rapid job. 

When you take an overall question like that, I think it is realistic 
to say that we use the very best information in intelligence we have. 
I would doubt very much if it is possible for us to know as much 
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about the Russians as they do about us, because we have no Iron Cur- 
tain and we talk a little freely in our country, and I imagine they can 
size it up pretty well. 

But it is my personal opinion, from all I can—all I know, that we 
are making more rapid progress than they are. 

But it is one of those areas where there can be an honest difference 


of opinion, and if you care to ask General Taylor, who I am sure stud- 
ied the matter more than I have 


Senator Symineton. Mr. Secretary 
Secretary Wirson. More than I have, it is my opinion. 


Senator Symincron. We have had General Taylor before our com- 
miuttee- 


Secretary Witson. I do not know what he has said. 

Senator Symineron. Well, his testimony has been available to your 
office for some weeks, sir. 

Secretary Witson. Yes. 

Senator Symrneron. And we have had General Gavin before our 
committee, and we have had a good many other officers of the Depart- 
ment of Defense before our committee—I beg your pardon, the De- 
partment of the Army. 

What we wanted to know this morning was your opinions of these 
matters. 

Secretary Wirson. I am willing to say myself that my appraisal 
of the whole business, recognizing ‘the difficulties that we all hs ive, is 
that we are modernizing more rapidly than they are. 

Senator Jackson. You feel they are modernizing more rapidly ? 

Secretary Witson. That we are. 

Senator Jackson. You are? 

Secretary Wiison. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. You feel our ground armies are supported by 
more modern equipment than the Sov viets? 

Secretary Wirson. I think that is probably so at the—— 

Senator Jackson. Our Army is? 

Secretary Witson. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. General Taylor, what is your opinion ? 

Senator SaLronsrats. Mr. Chairman, I object to that. 

Senator Symrneron. We want to hear from the Secretary of De- 
fense. We are very glad you have the Chiefs here. But the witness 
is the Secretary of Defense. I agree with Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator Jackson. All right. 

We will have the record here, in a little bit, so it will speak for 
itself. 

It is a fact, is it not, Mr. Secretary, that the Soviet land army out- 
numbers us by a substantial margin ? 

Secretary Witson. That is true of our country only. 











SOVIET BLOC ARMIES EXCEED UNITED STATES AND ALLIES’ ARMIES 


Senator Jackson. And with our allies and the Soviet with their 
satellites, that margin is even wider, is it not? 

Secretary Wirson. I think that is true. 

Senator Jackson. There is nothing involving security there. I am 
not asking you for divisions. 
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Secretary Wixson. I think that is true. There is always the ques- 
tion of quality versus quantity, but I think the w ay you stated it it is 
true. They outnumber with land forces, they outnumber the United 
States and its allies if you take all their satellites. 

Senator Jackson. Let’s take their air force. 


DIFFERS WITH GENERAL TWINING’S STATEMENT RE RELATIVE QUANTITIES 


(uanitatively the Soviets have more modern jet aircraft of all kinds 
than we have. do they not ? 


That should be an easy question. It has been in public print for so 
long I don’t think the reporters are interested. 
Secretary Witson. It isa little more—quite different for me to make 


a flat statement as compared to what you might call public speculation 
about it. 


Senator Jackson. What is public speculation about it ? 

Could Tread youthis? Would it help alittle? 

This is a public statement to the Union League Club, New York, 
October 11, 1955, by the Chief of Staff of the Air Force. 

General Twining said: 

If being ahead is related to numbers of aircraft in combat units, we are not 
ahead. The Communists have thousands more combat airplanes than we do. 

If being ahead is related to aircraft production, we are again only second best. 
The Communists are producing far more combat airplanes, 

Do you agree with that ? 

That is my question. 

Senator Savronstatt. Mr. Chairman, I most respectfully say this: 
Mr. Wilson is in a position of responsibility. If he is in doubt whether 
he should answer any question, I would move that we go into executive 
session and get the answer there. I do not think that it is right to 
ask the Secretary of Defense to answer a question where he is in 
doubt whether it is a violation of security, in view of his position as 
head of the Department of Defense. 

Senator Symineron. The Chairman will rule this way on that. 

The Senator from Washington has read a published statement from 
a speech last October made by the Chief of Staff of the United States 
Air Force. 

With the premise that our form of government is a government in 
which the people are entitled to their own leaders giving them all facts 
which would not help a possible enemy, I believe the Senator has a 
right to ask the Secretary of Defense if he agrees with the statement 
made by General Twining last October. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman, not only that. The Secretary of 
Defense has made a very fine statement here, but the only difficulty is 
that from the statement you cannot give reassurance to the American 
people as to our military posture, because it is not compared with that 
of the potential enemy or enemies of the United States. To talk about 
our great buildup and then to ignore what potential enemies are doing 
is not a ¢ ‘omple te pic ture. 

The statement that the Secretary gave on Friday is not a complete 
statement. 

Secretary Wirson. I regret very much that General Twining is not 
here so that he could speak for himself. I think he had more in mind 
our own Air Force as such as compared to the Russians. That tends 
to leave out of the picture the Navy and our allies. Your committee 
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has the actual figures on a top secret basis, and in total number 
planes I think I can say that we are ahead. 

That isthe way I quickly read this. 

Senator Jackson. Did General Twining violate securi ity 

I am a little confused. His is a very clearcut statement. 

Secretary Witson. Well, you have to know exactly what he meant 
by it. Ithink he meant only a comparison of our own Air Force with 
the Russian air force. I think he did not include the Navy and our 
allies. Now will you please read to me again what you think General 
Twining said ? 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Secretary 
he thought General Twining said. 
by General Twining in a public speech. 

Secretary Witson. Perhaps I am trying to find out 

Senator Jackson. Let the reporter read the question. It was a sim- 
ple question that I asked. We will go back to the question. 

Secretary Wiison. Would you state it again, please, sir? 


of air- 


, the Senator is not reading what 
He is reading a statement made 


ASSERTS UNITED STATES AHEAD IN NUMBERS OF MODERN JET AIRCRAFT 


Senator Jackson. In your judgment are the Soviets ahead of us 

quantitatively as far as modern jet aircraft are concerned: 
Secretar Vv Witson. I think I shoul say “No” to that. 

Senator Jackson. Your answer is no? 

Secretary Wiison. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. That is your sworn testimony at this time ? 

Secretary Wirson. That is the way I interpret the data that I have 
here before me, on a top secret basis. 

Senator Symineton. Senator, I think your time is up. 

Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator Satronstatt. Mr. Chairman, I have just a very few ques- 
tions [ would like to ask. 


CONSIDERS BOTH SECURITY AND ECONOMIC SOUNDNESS IN JUDGING AMOUNT 
TO BE SPENT ON DEFENS 


Mr. Wilson, you stated at one time or another, I think in answer to 
Mr. Hamilton, that the cost of the military is constantly increasing but 
not in connection with a comparison of gross national product, which 
has gone up. « 

Are not the military expenditures to be dictated by security rather 
than by the prosperity of the country ? 

Secretary Witson. The security of the country comes first, but eco- 
nomic soundness of our country is part of that security. That is the 
best explanation I can make of it. 

Senator SatronsTaLL. In your capacity as Secretary of Defense, 
you would certainly recommend, would you not, what you believe the 
dictates of security demand ? 

Secretary Witson. I certainly have, and I think we have a very 
sound program. It is sound for the country, and I take full respon- 
sibility for my part in it. I know that the President also has ap- 
proved it. 

Not only is it his responsibility but I just don’t know who under- 
stands the business any better than he does, including the relations 
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with allies and the problems in the world. I think it is a sound pro- 
gram. Ihave no reservations about it. 

Senator SauTonstaLu. Mr. Secretary, we have heard much testi- 
mony concerning our weapons, their development, and the new ones 


now being tested or in process of research. You have knowledge of 
all these developments. 


QUESTION OF CONFIDENCE 


Do they give you confidence in our defensive and retaliatory build- 
up, and can our people and our allies h: ave confidence in that buildup? 

Secretary Wixson. I have confidence in it, and I am sure that our 
people and our friends should have confidence in it. 

Senator SatrronstaLL. Do you believe that our defensive and re- 
taliatory balay is going ahead at a rate that will maintain that con- 
fidence in 1957, 1958, 1959, and 1960, to be specific? 

Secretary Witson. That certainly is the case. We have tried to 
keep our program as flexible as possible so that we could take full 
advantage of all new developments, so that we could keep a trained, 
effective force in being as well as new developments that are coming 
along that would not be effective in a war that would occur in the near 
future. 

I think that we are in some danger of war as long as a dictator- 
dominated nation like Russia seems to be, has great military power. 


DANGER OF WAR EXISTS, BUT IS NOT IMMINENT 


But I don’t think the danger of war is imminent, but it exists, and 
of course we must keep our strength and not risk too much in that 
area like we have many times in the past in our country. 

[ think we have a sound program, and I think it is sufficient to deter 
aggression. 

[ am quite hopeful about it. I personally don’t think that our coun- 
try and the whole world is as much in danger of a third world war as 
it was 6 years ago or as it was at the time of the Korean armistice. 

I personally think that the danger to the free world exists in another 
area. While as I have stated very frankly, the military threat i is still 
there and danger is still there, but the political and economic threat is 
also there. I know that the Russians, I am sure of it, think that we 

cannot run a free economy without big booms and busts, and they think 
that the next time we have a bust, their philosophy of government will 
prevail. 

They thought that shortly after World War IT was over. They did 
not think we : could reorganize the country and avoid another big de- 
pression, which is a danger as an aftermath of a big war. 


QUESTION OF BELITTLING 


Senator SatronsrautL. Mr. Secretary, in your prepared statement at 
the bottom of page 14 and again at the bottom of page 16, you men- 
tion as follows, quote: 

We deplore efforts to belittle the capacity and resolve of this Government to be 
prepared to meet any recognized threat 


And again, on page 16 you state: 
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The combined total of these forces gives us a dynamic military power of true 
substance. We do not need or wish to flaunt it before the world, but it would be 
a serious disservice to our country and the morale of the free world to belittle it. 
For it tells convincingly of the capacity and determination of the United States 
to provide in full measure its great share of the shield of freedom. 

Secret my Witson. That is exactly what I think, Senator. 

Senator SatronsTaLL. And it makes it more difficult for you to 
make these decisions if the efforts are made in public to belittle our 
capacity ; does it not? 

Secretary Wiison. Well, it certainly does not help with our Nation’s 
problems in the world, though I do not object to our American way 
of doing things, which is to have a lot of argument and questions and 
differences of opinion over important matters. 

I accept that as a necessary part of our American process. 


Senator Sauronstaty. Excuse me, sir, have you finished your 
answer ¢ 


Secretary Wixson. Yes. 
RESPONSIBILITY OF PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 


Senator SALTONSTALL. On page 9 you state: 


No matter how these problems are approached, therefore, it eventually be- 
comes a question of judgment for those in a position of responsibility. 





Is it your interpretation of whose judgment is finally responsible 


that of the civilian or that of men in uniform under our system of 
covernment 4 


Would you elaborate on that a little bit ? 

Secretary Wixson. It is clearly the final responsibility of the Presi- 
dent and the Congress. The President can appraise the situation and 
make his recommendations to the Congress, and they have some re- 
sponsibilities also. They can deny the funds. They can put limita- 
tions on personnel and manpower. 

It is a question of responsibility. 

Senator SaLtronsTaLu. Have you tried to exercise that responsibility 
as Secretary of Defense? 

Secretary Wiison. Yes. 

Senator Sattonstaty. And in your opinion, have the various Sec- 
retaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force exercised their responsi- 
bility and made their recommendations in a valuable and helpful way 
to you? 

Secretary Wixson. They have, and so have the military people. 

Senator SALronsTALL. So have what ? 

Secretary Witson. So have the military people. You were asking 
me about the civilians. 

Senator Satronstatu. And you feel the final judgment, subject, of 
course, to the judgment of the President, has been exercised by you, 
and you have taken that responsibility ? 

Secretary Witson. Right. And any of the men feel free to come to 
me about anything that they think is important. 

Senator SaLronsTaLL. Just two more questions: You made a com- 
ment recently about the comparison of the Russian plane, the Bison, 
and our B-52. Will you comment so far as you can in an open session 
on their relative capabilities? 
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ASSERTS B-52 IS GREATLY SUPERIOR TO BISON 

Secretary Wixson. I said that the B-52 was greatly superior to the 
Bison, and that is on the agreed-on intelligence, not only of the Air 
Force but all we had. 

It is superior both in speed, combat radius, and combat ceiling. 

Senator SaLtonsraLy. I am sorry, I did not hear that. Will you 
repeat that ? 

Secretary Wixson. I said it was superior both in speed, combat ra- 


dius, and ceiling over the assumed target. I think it would be per- 
haps he pfu f these figures have not been presented to your commit- 
tee in executive session, that the committee should see the figures. And 


then as aad rs of the committee you can say whether you think I am 
correct or not. I don’t want to quarrel with General LeMay. 

I think he is correct when he said they were comparable, but he 
didn't say how they compared when you compared them. 

Senator SartonstTaLL. Who said that ? 

Secretary Witson. General LeMay said they were comparable, and 
I agree they were comp irable in the broad meaning of the word, com- 
parable which is capable of being compared. They are both heavy jet 
bombers. But ours is greatly superior. 

Senator Sarronstatu. That is all you wish to say on that subject ? 

Secretary Wirson. Senator, have you seen the figures yourself ? 

Senator Sauronstatn. Not to remember them, I do not think—I 
would not want to say definitely I have heard them, but I don’t think 
they have been given to this committee. 

Mr. Spracur. I think they have, Senator. 

Senator SavronstaLu. Have they or not ¢ 

Mr. Spracur. Yes, sir, they have been given to the committee, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Symineton. They have been given to the committee; that 
is correct. 

Mr. Spracve. They are contained in the Manned Control Book. 

Senator Symincron. And the Chair will see that the difference in 
percentages are put into the record at any time, not only of the Bison 
per also of the Bear. 

secretary Wiison. I have got the figures right here. You know a 
ereat deal about it, Mr. ¢ ‘hairman. I would be happy to look at them 
now and see whether I am correct or not as to whether they are su- 
perior. 

Senator Symincron. We will use the figures that were given to the 
committee, and if they are not correct, will correct them. 

Senator Savtonstauu. I would suggest that the figures given to the 
committee be supplemented by these figures of Mr. Wilson’s in the 
record and then there will be no question as to whether they are cor- 
rect or incorrect. If there isa great variance, we can go into it further. 

I respectfully request that those figures be put in the record. 

Senator Symineron. I think that is an excellent idea and that is 
the way it will be. 

Senator Jackson. Into the public record ? 

Senator Sarronstaty. No. I don’t understand these other figures 
were in the public record, and.they must have been given at some 
meeting I was unable to attend. 
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Secretary WILSON. ] sensed after I made some statement to the re- 
porters they were surprised over what I said which meant to me that 
our fellow citizens generally would think that the two bombers were 
equal, which is not the fact, and I think they are entitled to the facts. 

Senator Symincton. We will abide by Senator Saltonstall’s 
quest. 

Senator SaLronsrautt. I have one more question. Mr. Secretary, in 
your pre aaa statement, on page 17, you quoted Admiral Radford re- 
garding a visible deterrent. 


“VISIBLE DETERRENT” 


Personally, 1 like that expression; having in mind what you have 
said in your prepared statement and in answer to our questions, 
highlight what is meant to you by the expression “visible deterrent” 4 

Secretary Witson. | -erhaps since they are the admiral’s words he 
can doa better job with it than I can with you. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Say that again please / 

Secretary Wixson. I say since they are the admiral’s words and he 
is here 

Senator SALTONSTALL. 


can you 


May I most respectfully say I ask for your 
interpretation without mentioning the admiral since he has already 


used that term. I have used the expression several times in inter- 
preting what I think and I would like to hear your 

Secretary Witson. Of course, 1 mean that our forces in being, on 
our whole attitude, the information that people have about it, our de 
termination that we are going to be strong in a military sense, that we 


are going to resist aggression, and that we have the power to do it. 
That is what I mean by it. 


Senator SaAvronsTALL. That is all. 
Senator SymMinetron. Senator Ervin ? 
Senator Ervin. Mr. Secretary, Senator Saltonstall directed your 


attention to a statement at the bottom of page 14 of your prepared 
statement, reading as follows: 


interpretation. 


“DEPLORE EFFORTS TO BELITTLE” 


We deplore efforts to belittle the capacity and resolve of this Government to 
be prepared to meet any recognized threat. 


He also directed your attention to this statement at the bottom of 
page 16: 


The combined total of these forces gives us a dynamic military power of true 
substance. 

Now, I disclaim personally any effort on my part to deplore the 
posture of the national defense. I am bound to confess, however, that 
I think a lot of responsibility rests on me as a Senator and as a member 
of the Armed Services Committee with respect to national defense 
problems, and I am disturbed by the testimony that the Russians have 
passed us in some types of weapons, and are catching wp with us in 
others. I am rather conscious of history, coming from the part of the 
country I do. My folks and their neighbors thought that they had a 
dynamic military power of true substance and they got into war and 
they lost that war because the Yankees had more men, and more and 
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better guns. It isa painful process to lose a war because during the 91 
years that have passed since that time, everybody has been trying to 
reconstruct us, 

And I don’t want this country, my folks and their neighbors, or the 
Yankees, to be reconstructed by the Soviets. And for that reason, I 
am concerned about the testimony here. 

Now, I have read with a good deal of interest the letters and direc- 
tives from the Bureau of the Budget to the Defense Department, be- 
ginning with the letter of February 3, 1956, and the letters and direc- 
tives from the Defense Department to the Secretaries of the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Foree down through your letter referring to the 
cuidelines for fiscal years 1956 and 1957, which is dated October 14, 
1955. 

The first of these documents places a tremendous amount of em- 
phasis on reducing budgetary and obligational authority, and on the 
reduction of the level of expenditures, and on the necessity of driving 
for reduced costs 

[ will not an: alyze them all, but the last 1, in your letter of October 
14, 1955, has 614 pages, and it contains 9 paragraphs. It has one gen- 
eral injunction from the Secretary of Defense to the Secretary of the 
Army, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of the Air Force, 
to keep expenditures for maintenance within the limits of the national 
resources that are made available for military purposes. 


“reDUCE.” “CURTAIL.” “POSTPONE” 


And then it has 31 specific directions in the 614 pages and 9 para- 
graphs, either to eliminate activities or to reduce or curtail activities 
or to postpone activities, and in many cases words are used in connec- 
tion with reductions to reduce to minimum feasible levels; and in con- 
nection with curtailing, to curtail to the maximum, and in connection 
with holding down expenses, to hold them down to bare minimums. 

Now, do you not think that when the Bureau of the Budget issues 
such directives to the Defense Department and the Defense Depart- 
ment directs the Departments of the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force to make such reductions to bare minimums in many cases that 
it has a tendency to make the Secretaries of the Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Force think that one of the primary purposes and perhaps the 
primary purpose of the administration is to give security to dollars a 
place of major importance? 

Secretary Wiison. You underrate the intelligence of the Secretaries. 
They all know that that was not the purpose. They all know how difli- 
cult it is to achieve efficiency and stop waste and spend the dollars 
properly. 

There is one short sentence that I would like to refer to again: 

In making this review, consideration must be given to the maintenance of a 
high level of effective strength within the limits of the national resources that 
are made available for military purposes— 





Senator Ervin. Now that—— 

Secretary Wiison. Resources “made available for military pur- 
poses,” the Congress of the United States has an important responsi- 
bility for, also. 

Senator Ervin. But you were talking 
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Secretary Witson. And also, I would—I don’t know whether you 
read the Post this morning or not. I got another blast about the in- 
efficiency and was‘e in the services, and i it is a difficult job. And unless 
you put a little pressure on it, you won’t get the plush and the waste 
out of it. 

Senator Ervin. If I construe your letter of August 14, 1955, right, 
this is not with reference to Congress, action of Congress, but it is with 
reference to the action that the Defense Department was to take with 
respect to requests to be made of Congress. Is that not so? 

Secretary Witson. This wasn’t aimed at the Congress, of course. 
This was simply an effort to improve the operation of the Defense De- 
partment in the interests of the country, to get more defense per dollar 
for the dollars we spend and not waste the taxpayers’ money. That 
is what this was. 

Senator Ervin. Yes. 

Secretary Wixson. An honest effort, and nothing else. 

Senator Ervin. Now if you reduce things to bare minimums, for 
example, if you reduce your weapons to bare minimums and you lose 
one of them, then you have got less than you need; haven’t you? 

Secretary Witson. We never said anything about reducing weapons 
to the bare minimum. 

Senator Ervin. Well, I have not taken too long to analyze each one 
by itself but there are some very general statements here to get the 
best you can for the least money. 

Secretary Witson. What is the matter with that ? 


“no WITHOUT THE THINGS YOU HAVE TO HAVE” 


Senator Ervin. Nothing except the emphasis; you say that 1 or 2 
times, and then you say 31 times about saving the money, and if I 
were a Secretary of the Navy, the Air Force, or the Army, and I got 
a letter like that placing all that emphasis on saving, curtailing this, 
and reducing that, and holding this to the bare levels, I would think 
that you wanted me to practice the economic philosophy of Bob Good- 
son, a man of the David Harum type, who lived in my town. 

He used to say, “Now, good boy, if you want to get along in this 
world you just have to do ‘without the things you have to have.” 

And I would think you would be asking me to submit requests leav- 
ing out the things I just had to have. 

Secretary Wirson. I would like to call your attention to page 2 
where we talk about operations and maintenance. 

With the objective of facilitating reduction in the number of personnel and 
contract services and the consumption of soft goods to the extent this can be 
done without tangibly affecting combat readiness. 

Senator Ervin. Yes, sir, but to reduce it to the minimum without 
doing that, and theoretically if not practically if they did that and 
one soldier loses his rifle we would have less than we needed for bare 
minimums. 

Secretary Witson. Have you any idea how many rifles we have? 

Senator Ervin. A good many, I expect. 

Secretary Wixson. In stockpile and all around. 

Don’t worry about the rifles. 
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“PLIMINATING’, “POSTPONING”, “CURTAILING”, “REDUCING”, “HOLDING” 


Senator Ervin. I am not worrying. But what is worrying me is 
your emphasis and the emphasis of the Budget Bureau in these direc- 
tives on the necessity of eliminating that, postponing this and curtailing 
that and reducing this and holding that to bare levels. It reminds 
me of the old Baptist preac her down in North Carolina who would not 


preach on any thing in the world except the doctrine ot baptism by 
WnMNersion., After he had preached on it about a year his congrega- 


ion got tired of the same theological fare. They protested to the 
woard of deacons, and the deacons devised a plan that they thought 
would get a sermon from the old preacher on another subject. And 
so they told the preacher: “We want you to preach an extemporaneous 
sermon next Sunday. We don’t want you to prepare anything. We 
will give you a text to preach on when the time comes for the sermon. 

And so when the time came for the sermon on the following Sunday, 
one of the deacons got up and handed him the text thinking he could 
not preach on baptism by immersion from thet text. The deacons 
had picked the first verse of the first chapter of Genesis. The old 
preacher took the text and read “In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth. In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth.” 

He then said, “If I remember my geography right, the surface of 
the earth is one-third land and two-thirds water and this brings me to 
my subject, the doctrine of baptism by immersion. 

Now I am bound to confess that these directives with all of the in- 
junctions about curtailing this and reducing that would engender in 
my mind, if I were the Secretary of the Army, Navy or Air Force, 
the thought that the Defense Department thought the most material 
thing was economy, the security of dollars. 

Secretary Wutson. Senator, I am very fond of stories myself and 
I gather from your story that you think we have gone the long way 
around to tr y to establish a little more efficiency and avoid duplication 
and waste in the-services, and perhaps we have, but I would like to 
just read to you some of these guidelines. 

Senator Ervin. I have read them all but if you want to read them, 
that is all right. 

Secretary WiLson (reading) : 


i 
1 
i 


Critically review educational and training requirements and assure that trained 
personnel are being used to the maximum extert in their specialty. Reduce ro- 
tation rate by stabilizing tours of duty to improve personnel utilization and 
reduce transportation expenses. 

Those are al] sound things, and as you point out, there is a good bit of 
water in the world and we have to work at it, and it really isa 1 tough job 
to try to get 4 million people to have the right attitude toward the 
waste and expenditure of money when it is not their own. 

Senator Ervin. I will confess I think you have been preaching too 
much on baptism by immersion, or economy anyway. Talking about 
water, that brings me to the subject of carriers and planes of the Navy, 
and I have noticed statements 

Secretary Wirson. I was baptized myself in the Tuscarosa River. 
1 understand what you are talking about. 

a itor Symincton. Will you repeat that, Mr. Secretary ? 

I did not hear that. 
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Secretary Wiison. The Senator is intriguing you now with his 
stories on this baptism business and it just “reminded me that I was 
baptized in the Tuscarosa River. I happen to be a Methodist but my 
mother was a Disciple. 

Senator Ervin. I think you are doing like we Presbyterians. You 
are just sprinkling when you ought to be immersing. 

I don’t mean to say that I have reached a final conclusion to that 
effect but there is powerful evidence here. I want to go back to water 
and the carriers. 


QUESTION OF VALUE AND VULNERABILITY OF CARRTERS 


Your statement lays stress on the fact that we have carriers on the 
oceans. ; 

Now we do not have our long-range bombers on the carriers, do we ¢ 

Secretary Wiison. No, because the carriers are supposed to be in a 
different target area where the shorter range capacity of the carriers 
would be effective. 

Senator Ervin. They are supposed to be closer to any potential en- 
emy than our intercontinental bombers. They would have to be. 

Secretary Witson. They both have their fields and effectiveness. 

Senator Ervin. Lagree with you. 

Secretary Witson. We have some carriers steaming around the 
Mediterranean, we have them out in the Pacific around Formosa. They 
are a powerful deterrent to aggression, [ am sure. 

Senator Ervin. I have no doubt of that. but isn’t this a fact— 

Secretary Witson. It isa very obvious one, as a matter of fact— 

Senator Ervin. The number of our carriers is necessarily limited. 
The Russians have, according to the evidence that has been made 
public, in the neighborhood of 400 submarines, and they have a lot 
of aircraft, long-range bombers. 

Now, it is quite conceivable that in the event of war, our carriers 
or some of them can be sunk, is it not ? 

Secretary Wiuson. Unfortunately war is a terrible business, and 
somebody always gets hurt. 

Senator Ervin. Well, it isso terrible that it is within the contempla- 
tion of reasonable men that our carriers or the major part of them 
might be destroyed, is it not ? 

Secretary Witson. I think Admiral Burke, if you want to get a 
better fcel of it 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Secretary, again we get into this problem. 
We already have had Admiral Burke before our committee. We 
would be happy to have you ask Admiral Burke anything you would 
like. 

Secretary Wirson. Mr. Chairman, I will take it on my own if you 
want me to. 

Senator Ervin. I will ask if you, as Secretary of Defense, in con- 
nection with these questions of preparing an adequate defense, have 
not given consideration to the fact that carriers are vulnerable to 
enemy submarines and to enemy bombers, and that in the event of an 
all-out war they might be destroyed. 

Secretary Witson. I think they will give a very good credit, they 
will be a great credit to the fighting force if we ever do get into 
war. 
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Senator Ervin. I have no doubt about that. 

Secretary Witson. And some of them will be sunk, probably. 

Senator Ervin. Bowie did a wonderful job down at the Alamo but 
he got exterminated. I will ask you the question again, have you not 
as Secretary of Defense taken into consideration in appraising the 
national-defense posture the fact that carriers are vulnerable to enemy 
submarine attack and to enemy aircraft attack ? 

Secretary Witson. I think a simple answer to that is “Yes.” 

Senator Ervin. I would think so. 

I think that would be obvious. I just wonder if you are not placing 
undue emphasis on the possession of our carriers as a factor which 
shows that we do not have the necessity to build as many long-range 
intercontinental bombers as the Russians. 


SOVIETS MORE AFRAID OF US THAN WE ARE OF THEM 


Secretary Wixson. The carriers are an important part of our re- 
taliatory strength. The Russians have none. They have considered 
that their military requirements are different than ours. They havea 
different kind of a country to protect, a different situation. They 
are not very happy about our carriers. They are not very happy 
about our overseas bases and our tremendous fleet of B-47’s. We do 
have a very powerful retaliatory force, and I know that the Russians 
know it. They have been very fearful of it. 

As a matter of fact, I think the Russians have been more afraid 
of what we might do to them—not justified, but they don’t understand 
us very well—than we are of what they might do to us. 

Senator Ervin. Well, certainly you would agree with me that if we 
were to have another war, the United States would not make the initial 
attack, won’t you ? 

Secretary Witson. I don’t see how it could be otherwise with Ameri- 
cans being as peace loving as we are and as determined to do every- 
thing we honorably can to avoid another world war. 

I happen to think myself the great mass of the Russian people would 
feel the same about it. 

Senator Ervin. I have no doubt about that. 

Secretary Witson. The danger is the dictators. 

Senator Ervin. But I don’t believe the Russian people have much 
voice over there in their Government. That is what bothers me. 

Secretary Wiison. There is a very interesting thing going on right 
now. The people in Russia are going to have more to say about their 
(rovernment. 

Senator Ervin. Well, [hope so. But they have been going a mightv 
long time without a voice in it. When the ezars were dethroned, the 
people thought they were going to have a voice, but the Communists 
took them over and they are running them with a small party group. 


SURPRISE ATTACK WITH STRENGTH 


The chances are if Russia should decide to start an atomic war on the 
United States, one of the first things it would try to do, would it not, 
would be to destroy our overseas bases and to destroy our carriers? 

Secretary Wirson. That would be quite a job. 
Senator Ervin. It would be quite a job, but they have got a pretty 
good amount of military power to devote to that job, haven’t they ? 
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Secretary Wirson. They don’t have any superior power that would 
let them think they could achieve an easy victory; I am certain of 
that. 

Senator Ervin. But they have the advantage of being able to make 
the first assault ? 

Secretary Wixson. That is because in our humanitarian way— 

Senator Ervin. That is right. 

Secretary Witson (continuing). We would be bound to give them 
that. 

Senator Ervin. But humanitarians can be exterminated by an enemy 
that has enough weapons and no humanitarian feelings. That is all. 

Senator Symrneton. Senator Duff ? 

Senator Durr. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Secretary, I have before me a 
cable from Moscow dated the 1st of July. 


NEWSMAN’S REPORT FROM U. 8. S. R. 


It appears in the public press of today by Hanson W. Baldwin, a 
noted military expert who is not afliliated in any way with the Govern- 
ment, and who has seen what they had to show over there, and I would 


like to read three excerpts from it and ask your opinionas to whether 
or not you agree with his conclusions: 


He said: 


* * * there probably were three salient and overwhelming impressions: 

1. The United States is still clearly superior to the Soviet Union in airpower 
today. 

2. The rate of the Soviet developmental progress in airpower since World War 
II, and particularly since 1947, when the Soviet Union purchased 55 Rolls-Royce 
jet engines from the British, has been very rapid. 

United States research and development funds, along with the military budget, 
were severely curtailed from the end of the war until the start of the Korean war, 
and the Nation is still paying today for the failure in those years to exploit all 
possible research leads. The rate of development of the two powers, in other 
words, will be an index to who will win the airpower race tomorrow. 

3. Research and development and technical education must be stressed in 
the United States at all costs. Strong operating forces must be maintained, of 
course, for United States strength has been, and will be, a primary deterrent to 
aggression. It may be responsible for the present trend toward “sweetness and 
light” in Soviet tactics. But it would be a mistake to put too much money into 
the production of the big B—52, long-range jet bombers, which cost about $8 million 
each, since overstressing these planes might force a curtailment in research 
funds. In any case, in a few years the B-52 may be technically obsolescent. 


And then he makes this other statement which is beyond that No. 3 
point: 

The Russians say they have air-refueling systems, but no evidence of them ever 
has been seen, except an unidentified protuberance on the nose of a twin-jet 
medium bomber. 

I would like to ask you, sir, in your knowledge of what we have, 
how your appraisal of the picture compared w ith that furnished as of 
yesterday by Mr. Baldwin. 

Secretary Wirson. I think it is a good appraisal of it. It is always 
difficult to say that you agree completely with everything a man says 
like that, but I think it is a good appraisal of it, and I wouldn’t 
quarrel with any part of it. 

Senator Symineron. May I interrupt just a minute. 

I read that article, too. Would it meet with the approval of the 
Senator to put the entire article in the record? 
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Senator Durr. If the chairman had not interrupted me, I was going 


to ask the privilege of putting the entire article in the record. 
Senator Ss MINGTON. I apologize to the Senator. 


PUBLICATION BY SUBCOMMITTEE : A DETERRENT TO WAR 
nator Durr. I would like to ask you, sir, one other question. We 
have had testimony, sir, before this committee which has been made 
public—I believe it was the testimony of General Gavin—to the effect 
that if we made an air strike in force against the Soviet, the casual- 
ties were like ly to “ in the ne ight rhood of 200 million, I think he 
stated. wanted to ask you whether or not, since probably the Soviet 
know that as well as we, you would think that that might be a deterrent 
against their endeavoring to engage in a thermonuclear war with the 
U} ited States. 

Secretary Wirison. I think 
think that Is true. 


Whether it is 25 million people or 100 million people or 200 million 


people, I don’t want to get into the argument of whether it was or was 
not a point of view of General Gavin only. He is a very fine officer, 
and he must have had his reasons for thinki ng that that was so. 

There are some people who differ with him, and I think he exag- 
gerated it considerably. But the point is that the atomic weapons, par- 
ticulary the thermonuclear weapons, are just hard to imagine, what 
powel the \ have inthem. 

And I am sure that no one anywhere in the world thinks they can 
win anatomic war. They might seem to be the victor, but what would 
be left woul l not be worth bothering about. 


Senator SaALTONsTALL. Woul a eenanneet that answer, please ¢ 


is, and certainly most people do. I 


er iry Wixnson. I think is a deterrent to war. and I cannot 
» how any sane person coul 1 think that you could win an atomic 
war. The loss to both sides would be so terrific, and I am sure it is a 


deterrent in our time. 

Senator Durr. Mr. Chairman, I would also— 

Secretary Wirson. If you left it up to me, I would have perhaps 
had the thing handled a little differently. I would have tried to work 
out whether it was a good thing to do to release such information at 
this moment, and if we did think as a nation we should release such 
information, I would have done it with a broader study so that it was 
a more definite, specific kind of thing about warning the people. 

Senator Durr. I was not addressing my self as to the wisdom of the 
release or not to release. I was merely addressing myself to the 
question 

Secretary Wizson. [agree completely with you, sir. 

Senator Durr (continuing). As to whether or not you thought that 
knowledge wouk Lact asa deterrent. 

Secretary Witson. I do, and I agree with you completely that these 
powerful and new atomic weapons are a dete vent to war. 

Senator Durr. That is all I wanted to ask, for the moment, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator SarronstaLL. Would the chairman permit Baldwin’s art1- 
cle of July 1 also to go in the record, so that we have the complete 
story 

Senator Symineron. Without objection. 

(The newspaper articles referred to are as follows :) 
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[From the New York Times, July 1, 1956] 
AMERICANS IMPRESSED BY SOVIET AIRPOWER 
BUT NOTHING STARTLING IS SEEN, AND UNITED STATES IS STILL THOUGHT TO HAY! 
EDGE 


By Hanson W. Baldwin 
(Special to The New York Times) 

Moscow, June 30—Four Soviet jet fighter planes performed acrobatics last 
Sunday before almost 100,000 Muscovites in what the program described as a 
“rhomb” formation. 

This simple fact epitomizes the Soviet Air Force Day for 1956 and the one 
week visit of Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Chief of Staff of the United States Air 
Force, which ends tomorrow. For it was the first time that acrobatics had been 
done in what the Russians call a “rhomb” formation. The West 
mond formation. 

The four Soviet fighters performed what was described in Russian terms as 
a “nesterov” loop, a climbing roll and climbing loop, with the man “in the slot” 
careful not to get in the jet blast of the leading plane. 
ficiently. 


calls it a dia 


They did their job pro- 
SOVIET AITRMANSHIP 


Western acrobatic teams have been flying the diamond formation for many 
years. And the Soviet acrobatics, though excellently timed and coordinated, 
were not startling or unusual to anyone who had seen some of the United States 
service stunt teams. Airmanship of the Soviet pilots was described as excellent 
by various observers and the timing and coordination of the air show after, was 
beautiful. 

Neither the air show nor General Twining’s visits afterward to various Soviet 
Air Force installations produced anything unusual or unexpected. Rather they 
confirmed prior official estimates of Soviet progress in the air. 

At least this is the interpretation of one lay observer after a week with Gen 
eral Twining in the Soviet Union. What evaluations General Twining and his 
party of six high-ranking officers will make after they put together all their 
facts and interpretations probably will not be known until after the United 
States Air Force Chief of Staff reports to the President in Washington. But it 
was clear that United States observers had seen little that was really new or 
surprising. Some of the Soviet planes displayed publicly for the first time had 
been anticipated and, even so, many were not too impressive. 

The air show itself, a visit to the Kubinka airfield outside Moscow and to the 
Zhukovski Air Engineering Academy in Moscow were undoubted highlights of 
the trip. But the view expressed by one foreign observer that the tours repre- 
sented “a child’s guide to the Soviet Air Force” probably expressed the point of 
view of the majority of British and United States delegations in that little that 
was most modern and revolutionary in aircraft design and construction was 
revealed. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF TOUR 


The technical importance of the tour was overshadowed its political-psy 
chological significance, and this was tremendous. For it was the first time since 
World War II, at least, that foreigners had visited a Soviet Air Force operational 
field or had learned with any certainty exactly what the Zhukovski Air Engi 
neering Academy did. 

The fact that General Twining and other foreign observers were invited at all 
and that they were shown even a little of the Soviet Air Force seems to mean 
that the Soviet Union is strong in the air and on the ground and has some confi- 
dence of strength. The Soviet Union has made amazing progress in airpower 
since World War II. But there are many indications, among them the first ap 
pearance of the “rhomb” formation last Sunday that the United States still is 
well ahead in airpower, in the overall quality of planes, in the training of crews 
and pilots and in experience. 

This correspondent flew to Stalingrad and back to Moscow this week with Gen- 
eral Twining’s party. The plane was an IL-—14 of the Soviet Air Force piloted by 
men in uniform. The plane seated only 18 passengers and was a twin-engined 
propeller-driven job. There were no seat belts in evidence. 

Coming back at dusk and with a low cloud ceiling, the pilot flew “on deck” at 
less than 1,000 feet altitude, sometimes at about 500 feet, most of the way navi- 
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gating more or less visually. The plane was slow, much slower than the United 
States Convair. But the engines were smooth and the pilot made a jarless 
anding. 
rhus, Soviet aviation still has many contrasts and contradictions like the rest 
of the country. The most modern planes and techniques are used side by side 
with the most ancient. The lead of United States airpower therefore, is not 
cross the board ; the Russians probably lead in some ways. 


PROWESS IN AIRPOWER 


The Soviet Union definitely is coming into the “big league” of airpower and 
is bound to lead in some respects. 

It obviously has some excellent bombers in its twin-jet medium bomber, its 
four-jet heavy bomber and in its turbo-prop long-range bomber, for which the 
United States has no exact counterpart. The United States B-52 and B-47 
bombers probably are superior in speed and range to the Soviet opposite numbers 
but neither probably has the range of the Soviet turboprop. The Soviet four-jet 
bomber appears to have a much slimmer fuselage than the B-52 and probably is 
onsiderably lighter, which may mean it has a higher ceiling and greater maneu- 
verability at altitude. 

In fact, most Soviet planes appear to be lighter than United States military 
iircraft. The MIG-15 was about 5,000 to 6,000 pourds lighter than the United 
States F-86 and hence performed better at altitude, though it is not as good as 

1 all-around combat plane. 

The experimental models of new day and all-weather fighter planes shown at 
the Soviet air show appear to be the best of at least seven new types of aircraft 
displayed here. They are fast and have high performance at altitude but it 
seems probable that the United States still is ahead in the fighter plane field. 

The United States has at least four fighters in production that can fly faster 
than the speed of sound in level flight. These are the McDonnell F-101, the 
Convair F-120, the Lockheed F-104, the Chance-Vought F-8. In troop carrier 
and transport aircraft the United States still is well ahead of the Soviet Union, 
if what has been shown here is a guide, but the real worry of United States avia- 
tion experts is not about today but tomorrow. 

There’s no doubt that the Soviet Union, by concentrating on the development 
if military strength, has made great strides in modernizing what were at the 
end of World War II obsolescent forces. Its most spectacular advances have 
been in the nuclear and aviation field. It has profited greatly in its progress by 
German, United States and other foreign developments. 

The Soviet Union is certain to make further progress. Whether it overtakes 
and surpasses the United States will depend in a large measure upon what the 
United States does. 





[From the New York Times, July 2, 1956] 
Sovier Ar PowEeR—I 


PORT ON UNITED STATES OFFICERS’ FINDINGS DURING VISIT TO MOSCOW 
AERIAL SHOW 


$y Hanson W. Baldwin 
(Special to The New York Times) 


Moscow, July 1—The United States delegation to last Sunday’s Soviet Aviation 
Day was en route home today with only slightly more technical knowledge about 
the Soviet Air Force than it had when it arrived. Most of the facilities shown 
to the Americans represented, in the words of one officer, “seventh-grade stuff.” 

But the visits of 28 foreign air force delegations to the Soviet Union were delib- 
erately used by the Communists as the basis for a forum to preach peaceful coex- 
istence and disarmament. 

The political and psychological importance of the visits, in the Soviet Union, 
nu the United States and in the rest of the world, particularly in the neutral 
nations, in Western Europe and in the Communist satellites, was certain to be 
major. 

The Communists have emphasized the “comradeship” between Russian and 
United States airmen, and photos showing Gen. Nathan F. Twining, who headed 
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the United States delegation, clinking glasses with the Russians are being widely 
distributed. 

The voice of the United States Air Force Chief of Staff, recorded on tape, has 
been broadcast repeatedly over the Moscow radio and it is evident that this Com- 
munist capital of the world is doing all it can to foster the impression of a ‘‘téte- 
A-téte” between United States and Soviet leaders. 


SOVIET MIGHT WAS STRESSED 


The visits, of course, cannot be fully evaluated yet, but it is possible the Rus- 
sians have left the impression they wished to implant despite the paucity ef tech- 
nical information they released. In a nutshell this impression might be described 
as: “We are too strong to be licked; therefore you have got to get along with us.” 

Moscow also wants for its Air Force leaders reciprocal return invitations from 
the countries it invited here. Former Foreign Minister Vyacheslav M. Molotov 
said so in so many words to Gen. Paul Bailly, Chief of Staff of the French Air 
Force, who leaves here tomorrow. 

sut there are some obvious risks and dangers to communism, particularly in the 
satellites, in permitting such contacts as that represented by General Twining's 
visit. Freedom is a heady wine, and even a slight easing of internal restrictions 
and resumed contacts with the West might encourage a greater degree of inde- 
pendence in the satellites. At least that is the clear hope of the West. 


UNITED STATES SUPERIORITY IS CITED 


It was clear that, like many other experts who came to the Soviet Union, mem- 
bers of the United States delegation were confused by the contrasts and contra- 
dictions they encountered on every hand. The Americans were divided in their 
technical evaluations. Some stressed it would be dangerous to draw any con- 
clusions on the basis of “what we have seen.” But there probably were three 
salient and overwhelming impressions : 

1. The United States is still clearly superior to the Soviet Union in airpower 
today. 

2. The rate of the Soviet developmental progress in airpower since World 
War II, and particularly since 1947, when the Soviet Union purchased 55 Rolls- 
Royce jet engines from the British, has been very rapid. 

United States research and development funds, along with the military budget, 
were severely curtailed from the end of the war until the start of the Korean 
war, and the Nation is still paying today for the failure in those years to exploit 
all possible research leads. The rate of development of the two powers, in other 
words, will be an index to who will win the airpower race tomorrow. 

3. Research and development and technical education must be stressed in the 
United States at allcosts. Strong operating forces must be maintained, of course, 
for United States strength has been, and will be, a primary deterrent to aggression. 
lt may be responsible for the present trend toward “sweetness and light” in Soviet 
tactics. But it would be a mistake to put too much money into the production 
of the big B—52 long-range jet bombers which cost about $8 million each, since 
overstressing these planes might force a curtailment in research funds. In any 
case, in a few years the B—52 may be technically obsolescent. 


OLD TRANSPORTS STILL USED 


In addition to these general impressions, other conclusions that appear valid to 
this correspondent have been drawn here by other foreign observers. 

All the foreign visitors were impressed by the contrasts and contradictions in 
Soviet airpower—the most modern right alongside the most obsolescent. The 
IL-12 and IL-—14 twin-engine, propeller-driven transports with speeds of less than 
200 miles an hour, and with a passenger capacity of 18 to 24, still are the main- 
stays of the Soviet airlines and of military air transportation. 

The IL-14 still is being built in quantity despite the development of the TU-104 
twin-jet transport. There do not appear to be any radar ground-control approach 
systems to guide planes to Soviet airfields in low visibility. Many Soviet pilots 
do not appear to be trained in instrument flying. There do not appear to be any 
rocket mountings on Soviet all-weather fighters although all United States air- 
defense fighters now are equipped with rockets or missiles instead of guns. 
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INCONSISTENCIES ARE NOTED 


The Russians say they have air-refueling systems, but no evidence of them ever 


has been seen, except an unidentified protuberance on the nose of a twin-jet 
medium bomber. Soviet pilots at the field at the Monino Air Force Academy 
visited by General Twining yesterday said they were required to fly a minimum 
of 390 hours annually compared with the 100-hour minimum required of United 
States Air Force pilots to maintain their flight pay. Yet it is not believed that the 
Russians have enough aviation fuel to permit such requirements. 

There are many other apparent deficiencies and inconsistencies. On the other 
hand there is the undeniable fact that the Russians have some good new jet 
bombers and fighters and they know how to fly them. 

Another salient conclusion that can be drawn from even a brief look at Soviet 
airpower is that the Soviet Union has profited greatly from the United States, 
Germany and Britain. Many silhouettes of Soviet aircraft closely resemble 
United States planes, and General Twining remarked yesterday upon the exact 
“Chinese copy” of the four-engine propeller-driven B-29 bomber he nae at a 
Soviet airfield. The B-29, manufactured in the Soviet Union as the TU-4, is a 
World War II bomber with a range of about 2,606 miles and a speed of aoe 300 
miles an hour. It is obsolescent now except for special tasks, but the Russians 
have hundreds of them that they use for training and other jobs. 


A CAPACITY FOR COPYING 


The moral is that they have a capacity as copyists and an ability to adapt and 
modify to their needs the best developments of other nations. In addition, they 
have excellent designers of their own. 

Another obvious fact about Soviet aviation is that the Soviet Union’s military 
education system is emphasizing a thorough blend of theory and practice. The 
schools inspected by General Twining appear to combine many features of United 
States technical or training schools with classroom and laboratory instruction 
of the college or university type. The equipment is modern and the courses are 
long and complete. 

The Soviet Union is strong in the air. But it probably is not so strong as it 
would like to make the world think, and definitely not so strong as some press 
reports would seem to indicate. Some observers, for instance, do not believe the 
Soviet Union has as many heavy jet bombers as past reports have indicated; no 
more than 12 to 15 Bisons have been seen at any one time. 


STATEMENT OF SUBCOMMITTEE OBJECTIVES 


Senator Syminecton. Mr. Secretary, as evidenced by this morning's 
testimony, what this committee would like to do is clear up some of 
the conflicting statements given by various people in the Department 
of Dete nse. For example, statements of your impression of what 
General Twining meant as against what General Twining told us in 
the full committee of the Senate Armed Services, and also before 
this committee. 

We want to find out the planned air strength of the United States 
as against the growing air strength of the Communists, and whether 
the question of balancing the budget is getting more consideration 
than adequate security ; consequently, whether policies of recent years 
have resulted in failure to obtain the planes, the bases, and the trained 
people to in turn also obtain a truly effective 137-wing Air Force in 
accordance with what the country has been promised. 

Finally, whether, having given up much of the quantitative race 
we are now in the process of also running the risk of losing the quali- 
tative race, through fiscal limitations on research and development 


funds. 


Turning to some of your testimony, on page 876, you say: 
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QUESTION OF ANALYSIS OF CLAIMS OF “DEFICIENCY AND SUFFI IENCY” 


I would like to make it clear that all of the information which has b 


whi een fur 
nished to the committee, every argument which the committee has heard, every 
claim either of deficiency or sufficiency which the committee has heard, was care- 
fully analyzed during the preparation of the fiscal year 1957 Department of 


Defense budget. 


What does the phrase a arefully analy zed” mean? And to carry on 
the question, Who analyzed it ¢ 

Secretary Wiison. All of us did, and I spent a great deal of time on 
it myself, personally, to make sure I understood the important prob- 
lems, the allocation of funds, the effectiveness, the priority, the im- 
portance of it, just like the B—52 business. 

I recognized from the very beginning the great importance of the 
B52, and followed it completely. 

7 here is no difference of opinion between General ‘Tw ining, secre- 
tary Quarles, and myself, as to what is the right thing to do about the 
B-52 production. 

Senator Symixcron. Do you approve the six additional wings that 
General Twining has asked for ? 

Secretary Witson. That has not officially come up to me yet. That 
is part of the 1958 planning. 

Senator SyMincTon. Do you approve increasing the size of the 
wings from 30 to 45 per wing ? 

Secretary Winson. I did. As a matter of fact, I took the initiative 
in doing it. 

Senator Symineron. And are preparations being made to handle 
additional production to that effect 

Secretary Witson. Yes, sir. 


QUESTION OF WHO CUT THE AIR FORCE FISCAL YEAR 1957 BUDGET REQUEST 


Senator Symrineton. My next question. Some one decided that the 
budget recommended by General ‘wining was over $2 billion high and 
that was after the Secretary of the Air Force had already cut the 
Air Force Chief of Statf’s recommendation $500 million plus. 

Who made that decision ? 

Secretary Wiison. We all talked it over. 

Senator Symrnoton. Who made the decision ? 

Secretary Witson. I think I could take the responsibility for mak- 
ing the final decision. 

Senator Symincron. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Witson. Secretary Quarles explained to you in great de- 
tail just how that happened. I have felt forever, since I have been in 
Washington, and it was pointed out to me by a great many Congress- 
men and Senators that we had more unobligated carried over funds 
than we should in the Department; that that tended to looseness and 
extravagance to have so much credit in the bank; that we tended to 
make commitments too far ahead, perhaps order parts that were readied 
for production and various kinds of things so that we have tried to 
handle the thing in an effective, efficient manner. ' 

I happened to read some fiscal reports of some of our Air Force 
contractors, and I noted they had Government bonds listed in their 
assets and at the time we were making very substantial advances 
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against their progress production and I thought, “Well now, we had 
better take another look at that.” When they started up after the 
war they were short of capital, but they now have their own capital. 

I didn’t like the idea of their getting big advances and their put- 
ting it in Government bonds, so we talked it over and we decided 
we didn’t have to do it any more, and so we saved some money tem- 
porarily at least on that. 

I, as you know, Mr. Chairman, have considerable production ex- 
perience and I understand their lead-time business, I think about as 
well as most people. And it was being stressed a little too much. 

I don’t criticize any of my industrial friends for liking to have 
an extra year’s business on the books. That is a normal ambition for 
them. But we don’t have to go out so far, and we have been trying 
to tighten up our business and get the products coming out of these 
plants that are good and don’t have to go to modification centers. And 
we have made a lot of progress, I want to tell everybody, by just sta- 
bilizing the business and being businesslike about it. 

So we talked the whole business over, and as Secretary Quarles 
has pointed out, a very considerable amount of that money came out 
of the excess financing business and out of a change in the program. 


QUESTION OF UNITED STATES MILITARY PROBLEM BEING MORE DIFFICULT 
THAN SOVIETS 


Senator Symrnoton. Mr. Secretary, on page 877, you say, and I 
quote: 

We recognize that the principal threat to our security today is from the Com- 
munist bloc with its stated purpose of world domination. 

Does that not mean that they can concentrate on one concept of at- 
tack, whereas we have the far more complicated and expensive problem 
of being forced to pay attention to all methods of defense ? 

Secretary Witson. I am not sure that I understand your problem, 
your question. 

Senator Syminoton. Well, you say in your statement the Commu- 
nist bloc has as its stated purpose world domination. I believe a prem- 
ise can be we would not attack them. If there is any attack going to 
start, it would be their attack on us. 

If that is true, does it not mean that they can concentrate on their 
concept of attack, whereas we have the far more complicated and ex- 
pensive problem of being forced to plan for all methods of defense, 
not knowing exactly how ‘they would attack ? 

Secretary Wiison. I think that is a true statement. Their problem 
and ours is somewhat different from a military point of view. 


OUR DEFENSE CAPABILITY A DETERRENT 


Senator Symineton. My next question would be, then, does this not 
mean, especially if cost means anything in our way of life, that our 
greatest defense is knowledge on the part of the Communists of our 

capacity to retaliate effectively against them in case they did attack 
us? 

Secretary Wirson. I think that is correct, and I do think we have 
that retaliatory power. 

Senator Symineron. I understand how you feel about it. 
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My next question would be, does this not mean that our Strategic 
Air Force, at least as much as any other command, should at all times 
be modern and ready ? 

Secretary Wiison. The answer to that is “Yes.” 


QUESTION OF IMPAIRING ECONOMIC VIGOR OF COUNTRY 


Senator Symineron. Now, later on on that page you say: 

We recognize that while our military strength must be adequate, it must not br 
excessive to a degree that could seriously impair the economic vigor of our country 
or the will and ability of the American people to support it. 

How would you measure our economic vigor ? 

Secretary Witson. The same way you would. 

Senator Symineton. Well, suppose you define it a little more tech 
nically. What do you call economic vigor? Maybe we wouldn’t de- 
fine it exactly the same. 

Secretary Witson. Whether we are balancing the budget, whether 
we have any inflation in the country, whether we have unemployment, 
whether the opportunity for making progress and improving the 
standard of living of our country exists. Those are my—— 

Senator Symineron. Would you say our gross national product 
would be a fair criterion ? 

Secretary Witson. Certainly. 


SPENDING DECREASING PERCENTAGE OF GNP ON DEFENSE 


Senator Symineron. It is true, is it not, that in the fiscal year 1954 
we spent less in percentage of our gross national product for defense 
than in the previous year, and that we spent less again in the fiscal 
year 1955, and we further lowered it for the third straight time in 
the year 1956, despite our gross national product growing steadily, and 
Russian strength growing steadily. 

Secretary Witson. Well, of course, our strength has been growing 
steadily also. 

Senator Symineton. I beg pardon ? 

Secretary Wixson. But on your specific question, it is true that 
there was a reduced percentage. But in the earlier years we had deficit 
financing. We were not paying as we went. More recently we have 
been. 

The Defense Department has the responsibility for figuring out what 
we need for the defense of the country and spend it effectively and 
efficiently without waste for the purpose. It is not the responsibility 
of -_ Defense Department to balance the budget but we should not be 
extravagant. 


SPENDING DECREASING AMOUNT OF DOLLARS FOR DEFENSE 


Senator Symineron. I understood that, but you have talked about 
money and for the last 3 years we have not only spent a lesser percent- 
age of our gross national product for our national strength, but we have 


actually spent less in dollars, despite the fact our gross national product 
was growing steadily. 


How do you explain that ? 
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Secretary Wirson. [said Frid: ay th: at one of the biggest things came 
bout due to this cessation of hostilities in Korea. We had a war go- 
ng on during the earlier part of that time, and the preparation for it 
und the continuation of it, and so that is a big single factor in the 
business. 

Senator Symineron. Now,a minute ago 

secretary Witson. I have been a little a ipologetic that with all the 
(forts to achieve greater economy, and put it—spend the money for 
the right purpose and all that, that we have not made more progress. 
We just about—we are like a frog trying to jump out of a well. We 
are just about staying even because of the increasing costs, better per- 
saat. and for materials. The people in the services are certainly 


On the question of the research business 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Secretary, [ think I understand your po- 
sition. I do not want to take too much of your time. 

Let me ask my next question. 


RELATIVE STRENGTH IS MOST IMPORTANT 


You said a eee ago that we were also getting stronger. It isa 
fact, is it not, that just before Korea it was said, and it was true, that 
we were a than we had ever been before in peacetime. 

Secretary Witson. I was not here then and I do not know what was 


said. 

Senator Syminctron. You do not remember that ? 

Secretary Witson. No. 

Senator Symineron. When the budgets were defended then, it was 
on the ground that we had the strongest Air Force, Army, Navy ever 
before in peacetime. 

Secretary Witson. Well, I would not attempt to take any respon- 
sibility for what anybody said except myself. 

Senator Syamneron. Relative strength, strength as against the 
strength of the possible enemy, is what is most important; is it not? 

Secretary Witson. Strength against a possible enemy and the pos- 
sible emergencies that have to be met and how they would be met, 
where the war might be fought, all those have to be taken into account, 
sure. 

Senator Symineton. I just want to be sure I understand your an- 
swer, that the most important aspect is not strength regardless of any 
possible enemy, but our relative strength as against possible enemy 
strength ? 

Secretary Wixson. I think that is a fair statement. 


REPORT ON INCREASING TROUBLE IN OVERSEAS BASE STRUCTURE 


Senator Symineton. There is an article which appeared Sunday in 
the Washington Star. I would like to have this article placed in the 
record. Mr. Fred Therous comments on the fact we are having steadily 
increasing trouble in our overseas base structure. He talks about the 
British trouble in Cyprus, Ceylon, and Singapore, about our well- 
known trouble in Iceland, about the Japanese talking about Okinawa, 
and also about problems we are having in Morocco. 

Mr. Therous says: 
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ye 


Newly independent Morocco is reported asking a yearly rental for the four 
major bases there equal to the total cost of the installations. 


Then he said: 


When the Senate last week voted to increase Air Force funds by nearly $1 bil- 
lion over the President’s request in order to step up intercontinental bomber out- 
put it was doing more than playing politics in an election year. The stepped-up 
program for development of the Intercontinental Ballistic Missile (ICBM) also 
reflects the changing strategic outlook. For it is rapidly becoming apparent 
to the West that reliance on many of these overseas bases is far from a certain 
bet. With the bases either gone or undependable, the entire defense concept 
of the West must of necessity be changed to give more emphasis to long-range 
weapons. 

There has been little secrecy the past few years on the nature of our strategy for 
the defense of the free world against the threat of Red aggression. Our military 
and political leaders have dwelt at length on the certainty of retaliation as a 
potent argument against any overt act by Russia. 


(The article in its entirety is as follows :) 
[From the Sunday Star, Washington, D. C., July 1, 1956] 
‘Hosts’ Become Less HOSPITABLE TOWARD OUR OVERSEAS BASES 
By Fred Theroux 


Recent developments have thrown long shadows over the far-flung system of 
bases, both American and British, which serve as the keystones of the West’s de- 
fense strategy. 

Britain is facing nationalist ouster moves in Cyprus, Ceylon, and Singapore. 
The United States must contend with the demand in Iceland, backed up by the 
election last Sunday for the withdrawal of American forces from the major 
Keklavik Airbase. «Newly-independent Morocco is reported asking a yearly rental 
for the four major bases there equal to the total cost of the installations. Japan 
is pressing for the return of Okinawa, major Pacific bastion of American air- 
power. And the Philippines hears demands for a reappraisal of terms grant- 
ing the United States rights to bases there. 

When the Senate last week voted to increase Air Force funds by nearly $1 
billion over the President’s request in order to step up intercontinental bomber 
output, it was doing more than playing politics in an election year. The stepped- 
up program for development of the intercontinental ballistic missile (ICBM) 
also reflects the changing strategic outlook. For it is rapidly becoming ap- 
parent to the West that reliance on many of these overseas bases is far from 
a certain bet. With the bases either gone or undependable, the entire defense 
concept of the West must of necessity be changed to give more emphasis to long: 
range weapons. 

RETALIATORY POWER STRESSED 


There has been little secrecy the past few years on the nature of our strategy 
for the defense of the free world against the threat of Red aggression. Our 
military and political leaders have dwelt at length on the certainty of retalia- 
tion as a potent argument against any overt acts by Russia. 

Since the end of World War II, and most particularly in the past 5 or 6 years, 
we have poured billions of dollars and years of time into establishment of over- 
seas bases from which medium-range bombers carrying atomic bombs could, on 
minutes notice, simultaneously reply in lethal kind to any Soviet attack on us 
or on our allies. 

Including the bases built and manned by the United States Strategic Air 
Command, there have been a total of. 160 bases, of which 80 are new, built, or 
modernized to standards set forth by the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
In all, the West has over 200 manned airbases in being. 

And these bases have served a purpose more important even than that of 
mere retaliation. Their mere existence has meant that Russia, were her leaders 
so reckless as to plan a surprise attack on the West, would have to knock out 
these bases first, to forestall strikes at Soviet tragets, before Red bombers could 
wing their way to launch an atomic attack on the vitals of the non-Communist 
world. 
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CORNERSTONE OF WEST 





] he most part, the bases have been planned, built, equipped, and manned 
project of nations of the West. The cornerstone of the entire 
‘ ‘ ( rse, has been the existence of the United States 
Strateg \ir Command, and the United States stockpiling of an arsenal of 
ms capable of destroying every strategic target in the Soviet Union 
‘ \ ks 
| ted + es, in coo; ion with the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
C iil, has maintained as primary bases USAF installations in the continental 
[ ed States, Greenland, Iceland, Britain, North Africa, and Okinawa Irom 
es, intercontinental | ibers could strike at Soviet territory and, if 
1 te nd bases on the other side of the Red perimete 
I ines We Germany, Spain, the Netherlands, selgium, Norway, 
{ lurkey, Denmark, Italy, and Portugal can handle medium-range bombers 
ligt s Ss , When current construction is completed, will have four and 
ler per! ips additional bases manned by SAC bomber squadrons capable of 
< et targets stly 
In the unhappy event that most of these overseas bases would be no longer 
ef SAC e de er of the medium bomber (currently the B 
| ed iid be left, in the existing state of affairs 
be such numbers of intercontinental bombers as the United States and her 
( 1eS DPOSSeCSSeCU 
The B-356, that great bone of contention in “the Admirals’ revolt” of 1949, is 
today obsolete as a match for modern fighters in speed and altitude. The B—52 
s our reliance today for effective long-range, high-altitude strikes. But Gen. 
Curtis LeMay, SAC commander, has testified before the Senate Armed Services 


duction rate of about four a month is far, far behind the Soviet production rate 
of the intercontinental “Bison.” 

Yet, with the B-52 in short supply and the ICBM a thing of the indefinite 
future, the United States today is faced with a bitter realty : many of our 
overseas bases are in danger of being lost to us, not through the action of the 
Soviet Union but through the action of our own allies. 


Committee that (1) we don’t have enough B-52’s in operation and (2) the pro- 


SEES EASING OF TENSION 


Secretary of State Dulles, at his press conference last Wednesday, ascribed 
the antiairbase results in the Iceland parliamentary elections to an easing of 
international tensions rather than to any basie anti-American sentiment. He em- 
phasized that such an easing had long been the goal of United States foreign 
policy. But it follows, military men say, that the same general relaxation is 
prevalent throughout all the non-Communist world. They fear that this factor, 
added to the certainty of Red attack on our bases in allied nations in the event 
of war, might wreck the entire defense structure as it exists today. 

There seems little doubt that the air power balance is still in favor of the West, 
dle« vely But the situation is changing almost day by day, and there is no 
assurance that we will continue indefinitely to possess adequate deterrent power 
to make suicidal any atomic blitzkrieg. 

Thus far, the Eisenhower administration has exhibited no outward concern 
over the pattern of events affecting our overseas bases. Top Pentagon officials 
went down the line for the administration’s estimate of defense funds for the 
next fiscal year. But Congress seems to have heeded the words of General LeMay 
and other Air Force spokesmen. On Friday the House concurred in the Senate 
action adding over $900 million to the Air Force appropriation. 


Then he goes on to say what we have done in the way of bases and 
discusses part of the problem we are discussing here. 

Would you agree that to the extent we have lost our position with 
respect to foreign bases, that situation increases the importance of 
our intercontinental capacity in the Strategic Air Command? 

Secretary Witson. I think it does. 

Senator Symineron. I beg your pardon ? 

Secretary Wiison. I think it isa problem. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 
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‘retary Wirson. I don’t think it is an insurmountabl 
icene 
Senator Symineron. I beg pardon ¢ 
Secretary Wison. I say it is a problem like many of our others. 
I don’t think we can jump to the conclusion that oul 


ail 5 < eal 


re all going 
to turn us down and we are not going to have any overseas bases. | 
think that is a false assumption, but we do have probl 
IMPORTANCE AND OBSOLESCENCE OF B 
Senator Symineron. Now speaking of having our strategic An 
Force modern, do you know in what vear the B—-36 wa esioned ? 
secretary WILSON. No, | don’t. I Know that the tot i] that were 


built was 383, and the last one was delivered about 2 vears 

Senator Symineton. Well, the B-36 was designed in 1940 and the 
reason for it was the possibility we might lose our foreign bases. 

Is it not true that any plane 16 years old, regardless of how much it 
has been improved, must be approaching obsolescence 
in the near future / 

Secretary Wiison. I think it is a pretty good plane right now. 

It is a complicated one. I don’t criticize the effort to put it into pro- 
duction. I think it was probably the best we had at the time 

Senator Symincon. I did not ask you whether you eriticized it. 

Secretary Witson. The maintenance on it is high. 

Senator Symineron. Lam asking you how it is now. 

Secretary Witson. Well, it is a long-range bomber 
valuable characteristics right now. 

All these weapons tend to be obsolete. especially in the minds of the 
people, when they have a new conception on the drawing board. There 
is the training of the crews and the whole business of elfective opera- 
tion, and I think our B-36’s are still an important deterrent. 

Senator Symineron. I have never felt building the B-36 was wrong. 
It was Mr. & hure hill who] Ih M: arc ‘hd 94 19 said the only 1 ‘ePason the Com- 
munists were not all over Europe then was the possession by the United 
States of the atomic bomb, plus the capacity to deliver it. At that time 
the B-36 represented our capacity to deliver it. 

Sut based on the fact that the planes are 16 years old, should it not 
therefore be replaced at the earliest opportunity with modern lo 
range jet bombers ? 


. i De ol solete 


. and it has very 


new- 


REPLACING B—36’S WITH B—52’S 

Secretary Wirtson. That is what we have started to do and we are not 
only voing to do that. but we are going to replace them with 50 per- 
cent more at the very minimum. 

Senator Symrneron. And you would say now that we are making 
every effort we can make to replace this B-36 as quickly as possible. 

Secret ary Witson. We are doing it in a very effective way, and I 
have followed the thing from the very beginning. 

Secretary Talbott and I talked it over in the early fall of 1953 and 
decided that we should have a duplicate source and should be prepared 
to make more of them as soon as we could push the production. 

Senator Symrneton. Mr. Counsel, my time is up. 

Secretary Witson. I think you will recall when we did step it up, 
that was an increase right then too from what had been previously 
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planned. The maximum production of the B-36’s was 12 a month 
altogether. We did take the expense of the duplicate sources of it and 
another thing that influenced me was the availability of workmen and 
people. I always feel a great responsibility for collecting a big group 
of people and then a few months later after you train them to do the 
work and they have gotten enthusiastic about the job, just lay them 
ou 

| know what it does to a community, and we had more production 
n mind than we thought we ought to concentrate in Seattle. 

And I am sure it was a sound move to make. When we stepped it up 
to the 17 in May last year, one of the first things that I did right then 
again to bring it up to date was to say “Now is this really a good 


boml eT ¢ 


“Is it in the shape to step it up? Are there any troubles in it?” 

And Secretary Talbott and General Twining assured me that it was 
an unusually successful development. 

Senator Symineton. Why did you step it up from 15 to 17 in May 
of 19557 

Secretary Witson. Because we thought it was the right thing to do. 

Senator Symrneton. Mr. Counsel, my time is up. 

Mr. Hamiuton. Mr. Chairman, Senator Jackson has informed me 
that he has a meeting that will require him to leave and he inquired 
whether he could ask his second round of questions, 

Senator SatronsTaty. Mr, Chairman, we have no objection. 

May J ask a question as to the time limit on the second round ? 


Senator SyMrInecron. Fifteen minutes. 
ates Jackson. Mr. Secretary, there has been quite a bit of men- 
tion here in the cross-questioning about—— 


Secretary Witson. Would you like to have a little intermission 
before your questions ? 

Senator JACKSON. Sure. 

Senator Symineron. We will be glad to. 

(Short recess. ) 

Senator Symineron. The committee will come to order please. 

Senator Jackson, you have some questions you would like to ask. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, you n ientioned about the two step- 
ups in the B-52, one in June 1955, and then again in April of this year. 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION TO INCREASE FISCAL YEAR 1957 ATR FORCE BUDGET 


You are familiar with the fact that the Congress has increased the 
appropriations for the Air Force, which includes funds among other 
things for additional B-52’s together with the supporting resources for 
bases and personnel. 

You are familiar with that fact ? 

Secretary Wiison. I am not clear on how specific— 

Senator Jackson. Don’t you hs ave somebody following it ? 

Secretary Witson. By categories. 

Senator Jackson. Mine isa general statement. 

Are you not sure that it ine ‘ludes funds for ancnes B-52’s? 

Secretary Wirson. I think it includes that, but I don’t know that. 
it does specifically. 
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Our aircraft procurement account is all in one, and then the bases 
ure in another and s O forth sear? that whateve you wo ld Care TO SAY 
about the matter I will acce spt as being SO. 

Senator JACKSON. Well, don’ t do that. 

I want to be fair with you, Mr. Secretary. 

Don’t accept everything I would say. 

I think Mr. Me ‘Neil may be al ile to cl: arify it for you. 

Sec retary WILson. Mr. McNeil says for B-52’s and othe reratt 


equipme nt. 


Senator Jackson. Isn’t that in essence what I just said ? 
Secretary Wixson. It has the flexibility. I thought you were pin- 
ning it down just to B-52’s. 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Will the Senator yield on that ? 

The Senate Appropriations C ommittee re oot had the words “pri- 
marily” for heavy bombers and “part” for fighter craft. When the 
conference committee got together, the House report on the confer- 
ence—the Senate did not make one—ch: inged the |: anguage of that toa 
certain degree, and left in the B-52’s as the first effort. 
“tankers and other essential Air Force Weapons,” 
and othe r guided missiles. 

[ cannot remember the exact language but the language was 
somewhat from the Senate report. 

Senator Jackson. We have had a lot of additional discussion here, 
but I think my question is clear. 

It included funds for more B-52’s. Is there any 
that ? 

Mr. MecNetu ? 

Secretary Witson. Certainly a part or all of it y 
that, let’s say that. ; 


and included 
such as ballistic 


changed 


disagreement on 


vas intended for 


Senator JAckson. Pardon me? 
Secretary Winson. A large part or all of it was nh 


I 


itended for that 
by the Senate. It was given more flexibility in the House. 


Senator Jackson. Well, at least 1 think you know about what I am 
going to ask you now. 


WILL NOT IMPOUND FUNDS 


Do you intend to recommend that these funds be impounded ¢ 

Secretary Wiison. No. 

Senator Jackson. Do you intend to recommend that they be 
in accordance with the will of the Congress ¢ 

Secretary Wiison. Actually they of course would be treated just 


like any other funds that have been appropriated by the Congress, by 
categor les. 


used 


WILL USE FUNDS LATER WHEN NEEDED 


We will use them for that purpose and spend them when we need to. 

Senator Jackson. I say you intend to carry out the will of Cor 
gress ? j 

Secretary Wiison. Certainly. As a matter of fact, we Intend to 
buy more B-52’s “ you put money in for but we don’t intend to do 
it right now. We don’t need to do it now. 

Senator F acauae Why are you postponing it 4 
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Secretary Wiison. There is no use to get the orders out there so far 
collect a lot of material that you have to pay advances on before 
( i he iS 1b. 
Let m run his business fai irly. A minimum of 15 months’ lead 
ti sample for a job that is in production. 
Senator Jackson. You have to obligate the funds, do you not? 
He has to know what he is voing to be called upon to produce. 


ecretary Winson. Actui ally if no increase had been made and we 

id had no supplemental, whi ich already put some 29 or 30 more B--52’s 

but the big thing we did was to crowd the production forward. 

The total amount if you - took the 800 million and spent it all for 
B—52’s, you would only get about 100 more. 

Senator Jackson. Well, if you have funds for additional tooling, 

n’t it a fact that you could— 

QUESTION OF SPEED UP PRODUCTION RATE OF B-52’8 
Secretary Witson. We won't need any additional tooling. 
Senator Jackyon. Well. isn’t it possible to speed up the production 

of B-52’s with additional support ! 

Secretary Wirson. It would be possible, but I have no recommen- 

from the Air Force to do it, and none of us think it should be 
caione. 

However, we will have to order the additional bombers promptly 
a year from now, and if anything happens in the meantime, why I 
suppose we would make a great effort to step it up some more. 

But we don’t think we should now. 

Senator seepae Mr. Secretary, why delay the step-up? 

we don’t have a r pl: acement for the B52. 

‘retary Witson. The step-up has already been recommended but 
the money to do it has not as yet been approved by the Congress, un- 
ess it was just this last day approved. So that the step-up will be in 
the proc ess of going on. 

As a matter of fact, the Boeing Co., as soon as we notified them 
that we wanted to do it, have been working on it, and this telegram 
I read to you here today says they moved, it amounted to 10 more, 
earlier. 

If there is any difficulty in any way in any procurement of parts or 
anything like that, we w il place the orders in time to handle the busi- 
ness right. 


DECISIONS CHANGE; PUBLIC STATEMENTS CONFUSE 


Senator Jackson. The reason I ask these questions is that on May 24 
last year you were asked at a press conference if the Moscow fly-bys 

had caused you to ask Congress for more funds. 

You replied : “I don’t think so.” 

Then in June you asked Congress for approximately a quarter bil- 
lion for more B-52 production. 

Secretary Wirson. I actually got permission of the President to ask 
for more money, his approval, on the 26th of May 1955. 

I looked it up and that is when I asked. 

Senator Jackson. But on May 24 you said you did not think you 
would need any more funds. Why did you say that? 
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Secretary Witson. Because we were carefully going over it, and it 
looked like maybe we could get along without it. In other words, we 
had enough unobligated carried-over funds that we thought maybe 
we could do it. 

We did step up the fighter production without asking for any more 
funds, but we finally decided that we should ask for a little more. 

You know $240 million does not buy you very many of those things. 

Senator Jackson. I understand. That is why we included about a 
billion dollars in this bill that you did not ask for. Twice, during 
last year and this, you indicated that you did not need funds, only to 
ask for more funds. So we are a little confused up here on the hill 
as to just what you do want. 

On March 6, 1956, at a press conference you were asked how a deci- 
sion to step up B-52 production would affect appropriation requests 
and you replied: 


You wouldn’t have to do anything about it in my opinion. 
’ . i 


But the following month you asked Congress for over a quarter of 
a billion dollars more for a B—52 production step-up. 

How do you account for that ¢ 

Secretary Witson. I would like to point out that that is the number 
we can make in 6 weeks, the money we asked for, that is all. It wasa 
very small addition. But we have tried to honestly carry the thing 
out with the Congress, and at the time we prepared our budgets, asked 
the Congress for what we think we need at that time, no more, no 
less. 

Senator Jackson. But why did you say on March 6, just a month 
previous, that “you wouldn't have to do anything about it in my opin- 
ion,” re ferri ing to more funds, but then the following month you come 
in and ask for over a quarter of a billion dollars additional funds? 

SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS FOR B-52’S 

Secretary Witson. I doubt if we would have asked for the addi- 
tional funds if we had not had some éther things that we needed funds 
also for. 

If you will remember the supplemental appropriation did not just 
cover B-52’s. It covered the seaward extensions and a new idea that 
came up in the meantime. 

Senator Jackson. All right. But my statement, I think, will stand 
as being accurate. The funds that you requested for B-52 and the 
supporting resources was a little in excess of a quarter billion. You 
asked for almost $600 million in that supplemental request. 

Secretary Wiison. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. So is my statement correct ? 

Secretary Witson. It is correct, in that we asked for supplemental 
money for additional things that in the meantime we had decided we 
needed. 

QUESTION OF CONGRESSIONAL INFLUENCE 


Senator Jackson. Your request did not have anything to do with 
the fact that we were opening up our airpower investigation the week 
following ? 

Secretary Wirson. I assure you not, and I am surprised you would 
ask me that question. 
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Senator Jackson. I think it is a fair question to ask. I asked Mr. 
Quarles, and he was very candid about it. He thought Congress did 
have some influence on the increase. I think it is a fair question be- 
cause, Mr. Wilson, between May 24 and March 6, you miscalculated 
twice on the production of B—52’s; isn’t that right ¢ 


BUDGETARY TACTICS 


So 


retary Witson. I just point out that the difference was very 
small. But we faced doing 1 of 2 things: reprograming some of our 
~ vities or applying some of our unob ligated money that in the minds 

the peop le of the A Air Force they intended to use for something else. 
We can do that any ea we think we should do it. 

But I also figured that if we reduced the unobligated carried-over 
funds too rapidly, we get into trouble with the Congress by having 
to ask for so much money in new appropriations into the futur 

The actual program for obligations for 1957 is in the aie or of 
$38.7 billion; or is that correct, Mac? And not the $36.1 billion. In 
other words, we are taking out a considerable amount of the excess 
credit now, if you want to look at it that way, so that we do have a 
bigger program than would be financed by the new money we are ask- 
ing for, and we are going to have to ask for more money in fiseal 1958 
than we did in fiscal 1957. 

There is no question about that, because we think now we are very 
close to the right amount of that fund. Some of it is in aoreeet 
for ships, for instance, like the Forrestal carrier; it is about a 4-year 
production business. 

We don’t order all that material and obligate the thing at one time. 
We go in and process as we need the things to complete the carrier. 
So the Navy wants to have, quite properly, the full amount of money 
appropriated when the initial order for the hull is laid down, but they 
don’t obligate all of that; and the same thing is true of spare parts. 
We us mee to follow the procedure of trying to buy a lifetime require- 
ment of spare parts with the original order. We found that we filled 
the warehouses with the wrong kind of parts. 

So now we ask for the authority to spend money sometime in the 
future for what we think would be the normal parts required, but we 
don’t order them all in a big bang and make a great mistake again. 

But we do have this authority, and quite properly the services like 
to have all they can get so that we are working the thing down very 

ivefully. I feel no—— 


ABOUT 1 YEAR TO MAKE B-52 STEP-UP DECISION 


Senator Jackson. Well, Mr. Secretary, why should it take the De- 
partment of Defense from May of 1955 to April 1956 to decide to 
step-up the production from 1: 3 to ultim: itely 20 B-52’s. 

Secretary Wiison. Well, we had a little argument in the family 
over this going from 30 to 45. This is quite a step-up in heavy bomber 
effective strength. It would be about the same, if you kept the same 
number in the wing, the same as putting another 5 or 6 wings in the 
structure. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, that is an organizational problem. 
Secretary Wiison. Sure. 





j 
| 
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Senator Jackson. I would like an answer to the question of why it 
took the Department of Defense from May 1955 ontil April 1956 to 
lecide to increase the production of B-52’s from 13 to 20 per month. 

Secretary Wuitson. It was involved in how many we thought we 
needed, and our ideas have changed. We are looking at the thing all 
the time. 

Senator Jackson. You mean it took from May or June until April 
to decide that you ought to increase B-52’s from 17 a month to 20 a 
month ¢ 

Secretary Wiison. How long did you say it took? 

Senator Jackson. Did it take from June—that is when you decided 
to increase it from 13 to 17 a month, right, June 1955? 

Secretary Witson. It was actually in May. 

Senator Jackson. Why did it take, then, from May of 1955 until 
April of this year to increase the production of B-52’s from 17 to 20 
a month ? 

Secretary Wirson. Because we had decided in the meantime to in- 
crease the heavy bomber capacity of the country, and I think it was 
the right thing to do. 

Senator Jackson. Why did you take that long? Wasn’t it a fact 
that there was no new intelligence information that required any 
change ? 

Secretar V Witson. Also, we decided we could do it effic iently. The 
chairman will remember that when we made the first increase from 
13 to 17, that there was a reported trouble with one in the tail part, 
and at least Secretary Talbott told me, Senator, that he discussed the 
matter with you, and we have been very careful to properly push this 
thing. There was a lot of misunderstanding this spring. When we 
push it and we have this misfortune with an alternator in that it 
looks like here we were pushing something that was not sound. 

Senator ie Since you just referred to me Mr. Secretary, 
[ state first that I do not remember that conversation. However, I 
am sure you are right if you say that it was done. 

Second, regardless of any push, we are not getting many B- 
Asa production man, you well know that. 

Go ahead, Senator. 

Secretary Witson. But you are going to get them. We are right in 
the process now. That is the reason I read this telegram. It is on 
the schedule. 

I would like to tell you that personally, I have pushed the buildup 
faster than the Air Force. I know enough about it to do it. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary—— 

Secretary Witson. I have been out to the plant, I talked to Bill 
Allen about it myself. 

Senator Jackson. Mr, penetesy why did it take from May 1955, 
to April 1956 to increase the B-52 rate of production from 17 a month 
to 20a month? 

Senator Symineton. Planned rate. 

Senator Jackson. Planned rate? 

Secretary Witson. There is nothing significant about that at all, 
except the fact we keep looking at the thing all the time, and appraise 
it, and what is the best to do for the c ountry. 

Senator Symineron. Senator Saltonstall ? 
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Senator SaALronsTauy. I have just two questions, I think, at this 


time, ot Mr. Wilson. 


QUESTION OF SIZE OF UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


You testified about the unobligated balances. What do you con- 
sider the lowest minimum amount of unobligated balances that is safe 
to run the Department of Defense on ? 

Secretary Witson. We have an argument in the family on whether 
we can doit on 8 or 10 billion. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Originally, you thought you could get down 
to 5. but now you believe in 8? 

Secretary Wiison. No. Some people thought so. When we ana- 
lyzed it carefully like I mentioned, we could go down to five if every- 
one understood that we would need this additional money. 

As a matter of fact, I understand we used to operate a little differ- 
ently and then we could; some other nations do. They really operate 
on annual appropriations with authority to make additional commit- 
ments ahead. 

Now, if they want to cut their current expenditures and budget then 
they have to stretch out their commitments or cancel some of them 
maybe ,or something like that. 

We operate a little differently. I see nothing the matter with the 
way we are operating as long as we do it soundly. 

Senator Sarronsraty. The unobligated balances when you took over 
the Department in 1953 were how much ? 

Secretary Witson. Do you have those figures now ? 

With the permission of the chairman I will read them off. 

In 1950 there was $85 million unobligated balance. The obligations 
for that year were 13 billion 163. 

In 1951, the carryover was 3 billion 451 million. 

In 1952, it was7 billion and 85 million. 

In 1953. it was 9 billion, 369 million. 

In 1954, it was 15 dillion, 707 million. 

In 1955, it was 12 billion, 815 million. 

In 1956, it was 12 billion 594, and we have forecast now that it would 
be 9.816. It will probably be something a little different from that 
after we appraise what the Congress has given us. 

Senator SatronsTaLtL. You think that is about as safe a minimum as 
you can carry on with ? 

Secretary Wirson. I think that is the average opinion in the Defense 
Department. 

Senator Satronstatu. I would like to—— 

Secretary Witson. You understand in an emergency we could com- 
mit the whole blamed business and then go ask for some money to re- 
place it. 

Senator SautTonsraty. Well, you have got to reach that problem 
after you consider the new appropriations by Congress, including this 
additional amount which is beyond what you originally asked for. 

Secretary Wirson. That is correct. 

Senator Savronstarn. IT would like to call your attention to one 
ren — in connection with the Air Force cut from the staff recom- 
mendations to Secretary Quarles and then to you. 
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I call your attention to page 9 of Secretary Quarles’ testimony to 
this committee, and with your permission, Mr. Chairman, I will read 
the whole paragraph because otherwise it is hard to follow. 

Senator Symineron. Please do. 


REDUCTION OF $2.8 BILLION EXPLAINED TO BE $285.6 MILLION 


Senator Savronsta.u. This is Secretary Quarles: 


aa 

program has been “arbitrarily” reduced in the course of preparation of recent 
defense budgets. Frequent reference has been made to the fact that the Chief 
of Staff submitted to me a budget request of $19.892 billion while the Presi- 
dent’s budget included $16.5 billion for the Air Force. The reduction thus 
amounted to $2.8 bililon. Previous witnesses have explained that $1.56 billion 
of this reduction was accounted for by financial changes which did not affect 
the program; revised estimates of recoupments and reimbursement, lead time 
changes, bookkeeping transfers, and programing and computational errors. 

An additional $648.6 million was accounted for by program changes in response 
to revise requirements or estimates of availability; these changes were without 
effect upon the desired or achievable program and consisted of volunteered reduc- 
tions, changed operational requirements, and postponement of procurement be- 
cause development and testing were incomplete, because items were not avail- 
able, or because the program was not ready for implementation. The remaining 
reduction of S662 million represented the sum of various changes, including 
differing judgments of what the Air Force needed for fiscal year 1957. If we 
take account of the President’s supplemental appropriation request of $376.5 
million, it can be seen that the net reduction in the program magnitude contem 
plated by the Air Staff budget request amounted to $285.6 million, which is less 
than 2 percent of the original request. 


In conclusion, I would like to comment upon the charge that the Air Force 


Now, do you agree with that statement ? 

Secretary Wiison. I do. I think it is a very accurate effort to ex- 
plain it. 

Senator SauronsTautyi. So that the net reduction in the Air Force 
Chief’s request of $19.392 billion was $285.6 million. 

Secretary Wirson. I think that is a very good statement. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman, 
at this time. 

Senator SyMineton. Senator Ervin. 

Senator Ervin. I have just one question. 

Mr. Secretary, do you not construe the appropriation by Con- 
gress—— 

Secretary Witson. How is that, sir ? 

Senator Ervin. I say, do you not construe the fact that Congress has 
appropriated $900 million in excess of budget requests as an expres- 


sion of an opinion on the part of Congress that the planned rate of the 
construction of B—52’s is too low ? 


DOES NOT CONSIDER CONGRESSIONAL ACTION AS EXPRESSION OF INTENT 
RE 


B—-52’S 

Secretary Wirson. I don’t interpret it as such. I interpret the 
matter as being an expression on their part that they don’t want us to 
be limited by funds in that area. It is true at one time we did have 
the bombers ordered out as much as 2 years ahead. 

We could do that again, but I personally think it is a poor policy to 
follow. We have had some pretty sad cancellations on some of these 
extended commitments, over production difficulties and change in re- 
quirements. 
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We have realistically a difficult problem to appraise the proper pos- 
sibilities of a number of new weapons. The air breathing missiles, the 
ballistic missiles, and there is no use to get the program frozen in an 
inflexible situation any fi irther ahead than you need to. 

Senator Ervry. If [ interpret your answer right, you consider the 
fact that Congress appropr iated an additional $800 million for heavy 
bombers as an indication that Congress does not think it is necessary 
to step-up production of heavy bombers at all ? 

Secretary Witson. I would not say that they, Congress, expressed 
= opinion one way or the other on that particular part of it. It isn’t in 

he legislation as I understand it. 


[ do not want, Senator, you or any of the other members of the com- 
mittee, or ae else, to think that the Defense Department ignores 
the Congress or anything like that. That is not the fact whatsoever. 


And as far as I am concerned, as the Secretary of Defense, it prob- 
ibly makes my job a little simpler to have plenty of extra credit in the 
bank, so to speak. I donot think it helped in the efficient management 
of the Defense Department but it eased my duties a little bit, probably. 

[ do not quarrel about it, as a matter of fact. 

Senator Ervin. But you are not—you do not construe it as an indi- 
cation of congressional opinion that you think you ought to spend 
more for the production of B—52’s than you had planned to do before 
they made the additional appropriation ? 

Secretary Witson. We are certainly going to study the whole busi- 
ness very carefully over this fall in connection with our planning for 
1958. 

Senator Ervin. You know, I believe if my wife would ask me for 

o much money to buy some clothes with and I gave her a whole lot 
more, she would construe that I intended her to buy more clothes than 
she had contemplated buving. 

Phat is all. 

Senator Symrneron. Senator Duff. 

Senator Durr. Mr. Chairman, on this phase of the inquiry I have 
no further questions. 

Senator Symrnecton. Mr. Secretary, I have quite a few questions to 
ask. It is now 25 after 12. The counsel is ready to interrogate you 
further. Would you rather come back this afternoon or tomorrow 
morning ¢ 

Secretary Wirson. I would rather come back this afternoon. 

Senator Symrnctron. What time would suit you, 2 or 2:30? 

Secretary Witson. Are we going to adjourn now? 

Senator Symrneron. We can go on now if you want. Would you 
like to goon for a while? 

Secretary Wrrson. I would like to have about an hour and a half, 
that isall. Soif you adjourn now. 

Senator Sy MING TON. We could be back at 2:30 or adjourn now and 
come back at 2, whatever is your pleasure. 

Secretary W 11soN. Whatever is your pleasure. 

Senator Symineton. We will adjourn now and come back at 2. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p. m., this day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION—2:10 P. M. 


Paacacs . : Str + : ’ . . 
Present: Senators Symington (presiding), Jackson, Ervin, Salton- 
stall, and Duff. 
Senator SymMineton. The meeting of the subcommittee will come to 
order. 
_Mr. Secretary, I believe the counsel has some questions that he would 
like to ask you. 


TWO TO THREE RATIO OF KC—-135’S TO B—52’S 


Mr. Hamunron. Mr. Secretary, when I concluded my questioning 
this morning, I believe that you had just testified that the program was 
to have 2 KC-135 jet tankers for every 3 B-52’s, is that correct, sir? 


TESTIMONY OF HON. CHARLES E. WILSON, SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE—Resumed 


Secretary Wirson. I understand so. 

Mr. Hamitton. Is the B-52 a bomber that needs tanker support to be 
a truly intercontinental bomber ? 

Secretary Wison. It could be called an intercontinental bomber 
without the tanker support. To penetrate the maximum distance it 
needs tanker support. 

Mr. Hamiton. In other words, it is the decision of the Department 
of Defense that to give the B—-52 its proper capability it should have 
this ratio of tankers to B-52’s? 

Secretary Witson. And you are talking about based in the conti- 
nental United States? 

Mr. Haminron. Yes, that is correct. 

Secretary Wiztson. And not in the overseas bases. 


KC—135 PRODUCTION BEHIND IN PROGRAMED RATIO 


Mr. Hamunron. That was assumed in my questions. Is it not a fact 
that the actual production of KC-135’s is very considerably behind a 
rate of production that would enable the attainment of that ratio? 

Secretary Witson. That particular tanker, the development on it has 
been rather rapid compared to what it usually takes to develop a new 
airplane, and the development looks very favorable at this time, and 
it looks like we could push it ahead and speed up the deliveries of 
them somewhat, and I understand the Air Force and the Boeing Co. 
are working on it right now. The planned production quantities are 
very similar to the numbers planned of B-—52’s, so it will catch up on 
the 2 to 3 ratio. 

Mr. Hamuton. Isn’t it a fact, Mr. Secretary, that we started re- 
ceiving deliveries of B-52’s approximately 2 years ago? 

Secretary Wison. I don’t have those figures right in my mind. 

Secretary QuarLes. Somewhat less than 2 years ago. 

Secretary Wiison. It was less than 2 years ago I feel sure. 

Mr. Hamitron. About 18 months, would that be nearer correct ‘ 

Secretary Quarters. About 18 months. 

Secretary Wiison. I think that is substantially correct. 
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NO KC—135'S IN OPERATION 


Mr. Haminron. Isn’t it a fact, Mr. Secretary, that so far we have 
not received any deliveries of the KC-135 tankers for operational 
purposes ¢ 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Hamixron. Isn’t it also a fact, Mr. Secretary, that under the 
present plans and programs with respect to the production of the 
KC 135 tanker, we would not reach a point where there would be 

» KC-135’s in SAC for every 3 B-52’s until sometime in the calendar 
year 1959 ¢ 

Secretary Quartes. That is correct, 1959. 

Mr. Hamitron. The reporter, I think, Mr. Secretary, did not get 
vour nod. 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. 


KC—135 PRODUCTION CAPACITY 35 PER MONTH 


Mr. Hamixron. Now isn’t it also a fact, Mr. Secretary, that the pro- 
duction capacity of the plant that is currently engaged on the KC- 
135 program is something in the order of 35 KC-135’s a month? I 
believe those are the figures that General Irvine gave us. 

Secretary Wuiison. That is substantially correct. I know more 
about the planned production than I do the ultimate capacity in that 
particular case. 

Mr. Hamirron. I appreciate that. Had we purchased more KC- 
135’s or purchased them on an earlier production schedule, would we 
have been able to get more of the KC—-135’s than we will get under this 
program that you have outlined ? 

Secretary Witson. We have been pushing the production of the 
program ever since we had the plane in an area where we could place 
the orders for it. It is being pushed along very rapidly actually. 


COMPARE BOTH SIDES ON SAME BASIS 


Mr. Hamittron. Mr. Wilson, in connection with your comments this 
morning about the passages that I read to you from General Twining’s 
testimony, you referred to the comments that Secretary Quarles had 
made in the course of his testimony with reference to some passages 
in General Twining’s testimony. T should like to ask you, sir, for the 

sake of the record, if you intended to convey the impression that you 

thought it was satisfactory for our Air Force to be weaker than the 
Russian Air Force for the reasons that we could rely upon either 
airpower from our allies or airpower from other branches of the 
service ¢ 

Secretary Witson. I think it is proper if you take into account the 
satellite Communist addition to the Russian airpower that you should 
do the same in connection with our allies. 

Mr. Hamirrton. I would certainly agree to that. 

Secretary Witson. If you want to make the comparison direct be- 
tween Russia and the United States, then at least you ought to count 
in the Navy or whatever else you do in the c ategories you are com- 
paring. 
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Mr. Haminron. Turning to that point for the moment, wh 
be your view as to whether 
mtates 


at would 
the long- range bomber fore. of the U nited 
by long- range ieectheegh Il mean the kind of bombers that SAC 
operates—what would be your opinion as to whether the United States 
force of those bombers should be stronger. equal to, or weaker than 
the Russian force of similar bombers. 


THINKS WE PLAN TO KEEP STRONGER 


Secretary Witson. I think our strategic bombing force should con- 
tinue to be more powerful than the Russians. I think it is now and I 
think we plan on keeping it that way. 

Mr. Buh Ton. You differ from ( reneral LeMay in that regard 
then? 

Secretary Witson. I don’t know what the general said. 

Mr. Haminron, Maybe IL can— . 


THINKS B-47 FORCE NOT PROPERLY EVALUATED 


Secretary Witson. I am under the impression that the proper value 
of the B-47 both based in the United States with tankers and based 
overseas as a strategic force is not currently realized or perhaps being 
given its real value. I mPa that the Russians are quite troubled over 
it, and they are making a great effort to make trouble for us in all the 
countries where we have cdi purposely to get rid of that threat, 
the threat of retaliation if they commit aggression, and I have no 
quarrel over the conception that led to the production of a very large 
number of B-47’s and the base structure overseas that we have worked 
out. 

Mr. Hamuton. Does that conclude your comments on that point, 
sir? 

Secretary Wirson. If you think it has been re: asoni ably responsive. 

Senator SaLToNsTALL. Will counsel yield for this 

Mr. Haminron. Certainly. 


STRATEGIC BOMBING FORCE RELATIVELY STRONGER NOW 


Senator Sauvronstaty. Mr. Chairman, just to clarify for the record. 
Am I not correct in thinking that General LeMay felt we should have 
a stronger air strategic bombing force ¢ 

Mr. Hammron. Yes, and I intend to get to that. 

Senator SarronsraLt. Mr. Wilson agreed to that. 

It is a degree of how it is made up, isn’t it? 

Secretary Witson. Isn’t it true General LeMay said we did have at 
the present time a stronger strategic bombing force than the Russians? 

Mr. Hamauron. It was clear and unequivoc ‘al that at the present a 
we had a stronger Air Force than the Russians. I don’t think there 
any dispute about that. There is one passage here, Senator, that I’d be 
glad to read from General LeMay’s testimony in view of Mr. Wilson’s 
mentioning the fact that he wasn’t precisely familiar with it. It ap- 
pears on pages 104-105 of the published transcript of General LeMay’s 
testimony. 
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GENERAL LE MAY 









TESTIFIED 





SOVIETS WILL HAVE SURPASSED UNITED 
STATES BY 1955-60 UNDER PRESENT PROGRAMS 


The question was: 


General LeMay, is it not a fact that unless there is a change in our present 
plans and programs, the Russian long-range air force will have greater striking 
power than SAC by the period 1958-60? 


General LeMay. It is very difficult to answer unequivocally a question deal- 
ing with striking power during this time period. 


Striking power is a function 
of ail 


craft, weapons, bases, refueling capability, maintenance, and training. 
Under the assumptions stated in the question, the Soviets will enjoy a 
numerical advantage in long-range bombers in the period 1958-60. We would be 
foolhardy to assume that they would not also provide the weapons, bases, re- 
fueling capability, maintenance capacity, training, and professional personnel to 
support this numerical superiority in aircraft. 


I can only conclude then that they will have a greater striking power than we 
will have in the time period under our present plans and programs. 

‘That was his testimony and in light of that, Mr. Secretary, I would 
ask again my question as to whether you agree with General LeMay’s 
appraisal ¢ 


DIFFERS WITH LE MAY’S ASSUMPTIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Secretary Wirison. To say whether I agreed with it or not, ] 
would have to know some of the assumptions he made. I gather that 
he was taking the old program of 17 a month and assuming that the 
numbers that had previously been contemplated to be ordered were 
all we were going to make. 

Mr. Haminron. I think that is correct. 

Secretary Wiison. And that is not—in other words, understand | 
don’t mean to be critical of the general. He is a very fine officer and, 
of course, I know him quite well. We have hunted together, shot deer 
and so forth. 

The assumption that we know so much about what the Russians are 
going to do and so little about what the Air Force itself is going to do 
sort of intrigues me. 

Mr. Haminron. Did you draw that assumption from his answer? 

Secretary Witson. Certainly, because we are certainly going to do 
something different, We already have announced we are going to step 
this up to20, At least, that should be taken into account, and obviously 
we are going to buy some more. We are not going to run that Boeing 
plant up to 20 a month and build it up there and drop it off some Mon- 
day morning. 

Mr. Hamivron. Well, is it not the fact, Mr. Secretary, that you had, 
at least at the time General LeMay was speaking, a program for 11 
wings of B—52’s, consisting of approximately 50 aircraft per wing? 

Secretary Witson. How is that? 

Mr. Hamuron. I say, isn’t it a fact that at the time of the so-called 
New Look, the Joint Chiefs recommended and their superiors approved 
the program of a 137-wing Air Force? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Hamiiron. And that that—sir ? 

Secretary Witson. They raised the heavy bomber wings from 7 
to 11. 


Mr. Hamunron. So that that contemplated 11 wings of heavy bomb- 
ers; 1s that correct ? 
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Secretary Witson. With 30 each. 

Mr. Haminron. With 30 each. 

Secretary Witson. Now we have changed that since to a program 
that is definitely pointed at 11 wings of 45 each, with an open dis 
cussion going on of how many more we should have, and we 
to define that and put it in our 1958 budget request. 


are going 


MOVE FROM 30 TO 45 B- 52’ PER WING FOR ADMINISTRATIVE REASONS 


Mr. Hamintron. I believe the testimony before the committee with re- 
spect to the change, the number of B-52’s per wing from 30 to 45, was 
to the effect that that did not entail any increase in the total number of 
aircraft; rather that was done because it was found that. it would be 
cheaper from the standpoint of spreading overhead to have 45 air- 
craft in a wing instead of 30. 

Secretary Wiison. That was the— 

Mr. Haminton. So that there was no necessary connection, as the 
testimony, I believe, would show, between going from 30 aircraft per 
wing to 45 aircraft, and increasing the total number of B-52’s to go 
into the force; is that wrong or correct, sir / 

Secretary Winson. Well, I can say exactly what we did, which 
would be a clearer way of saying it. 

Mr. Haminron. Good. 

Secretary Wirson. If we had found that the previous plan—we 
wouldn’t need as many B-52’s as we have planned to order, in other 
words, oh, perhaps 400 would have been the maximum number, be- 
cause with 30 in a wing and 11 wings, that is 330, and some spares and 
a few for experimental purposes, around 400. That is about what we 
did with the B-36’s, and as long as that was the program, and we had 
quite a discussion about it last fall, and I have every reason to think 
that General LeMay’s recommendation of going to 45 in a wing a 
soundone. He had figured out—— 

Mr. Hamimron. You mean sound from the standpoint of the num- 
ber of aircraft in the wing? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Hamiuron. Or from the standpoint of the total number of 

52’s% 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Hamitron. Which one, sir? 

Secretary Wirson. Sound from the management of 45 in a wing. 
You can have some overhead, and he figured out it would be a more 
efficient operation and better with relation to his future dispersal plans, 
and all that. 

Mr. Hamitron. That, then, did not entail at that point at least a 
commitment to get more B-52’s; or did it? 

Secretary Wirson. At that time we had to make up our mind; we 
had to decide whether to cut the number of wings, keeping the same 
number of planes, approximately, which gave you the same number 
of bombers, even though they were superior im many ways to the 
B-36’s, or did we go ahead with a 50-percent increase in the bomber 
strength. / 

So we had the two separate things to discuss and consider. 


76922—56—pt. 22——-8 
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Hammron. That was the point that I was trying to get into 
tne re cord. Did you vel the advice of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 
the second poimtl of view, to the fact that it might affect force levels? 

Secretary Wiison. We discussed it from that point of view, because 
while ordinarily the Joint Chiefs do not try to get into detail of how 
the separate services organize their units, a move as important as 
that, which amounted to the same thing as putting five more wings 
n on the old basis, that was important enough to be discussed. 






















GENERAL TWINING RECOMMENDED SIX MORE 





B—-52 WINGS 















Mr. Hamiuron. Now then, I believe you mentioned that General 
Cwining has recommended a further substantial increase in the num- 
ber of B—52 wings from 11 to 17. 

secretary Winson. I said that that had not officially come up to 


me, nor had it been reviewed by the Chiefs. It is just in the process 
of 









Mr. Hamivron. Were you aware that that is his view’ Informally, 
you are aware of that? 

‘retary Wirson. I have been told that that is so. 

Mr. Hamiiron. There is one other question In connection with the 
3—52’s, Mr. Secretary. In the course of your answers to Senator 
Ervin’s questions this morning, did you intend to convey the i impres- 
ap that the appropriation of ad litional funds under consideration 
by the Congress, in the order of $800 million, would, even if they were 
appropriated, not result either in increasing the total number of B-52’s 
that would be available to the Air Force, or in making B-52’s of the 
same number available more speedily than if the appropriation were 
not made ? 

Secretary Witson. What is actually going to happen, after bills are 
ill passed and we review our programs, we will see what changes we 
can and should make or have to make. 

Sometimes the Congress doesn’t give us any money for a particular 
purpose, and we have to drop that. 

Mr. Hammon. The thing I was—— 

Secretary Wiison. It will be reviewed by the Air Force. The pres- 
ent position, as I understand it, is that the production of 20 a ssciunh 
s the optimum that the Air Force is recommending or cares to recom- 
mend. There are other problems besides the production of the planes, 
you understand. 

Mr. Haminron. You have other resources. 

Secretary Witson. And if General Twining changes his mind when 
he comes back from Russia, I will certainly listen to what he has to 
Say. 

Mr. Haminron. 



























‘Thank you very much, sir. 













COMPARISON OF B-52 AND BISON 














Senator Symineron. Mr. Secretary, with reference to figures you 
presented on the B--52, I would like to make certain comments. 

You have three items here. They would appear to be in favor of 

e B-52 over the Bison. They are different in 1 or 2 categories from 
figures that we have received prior to this. But bombers do not fight 
bombers. It is fair to say, is it not, that they have a good bomber and 
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we have a good bomber, and you believe ours is superior to th« 
that correct / 

Secretary Witson. Don’t you agree with me that ours 
theirs ¢ 

Senator Syminoton. I will be frank with you, I have seen so many 
figures and heard so much varying testimony, I believe it . 
more examination. 

Secretary Wrson. What about taking those figures / 

Senator Symineron. You ached me a que stion, and I will answer it. 

My guess would be that we made a serious mistake in not buil ling 
\ turboprop bomber. I note you did not put down any information 
with respect to the Bear. It is a fine long-range bomber, with ideal 
characteristics for a tanker, and it is a considerably longer range 
airplane than either the Bison or the B-52. As long as you ask, I 


would like to read some testimony we have on that. 


rs; is 


s superior to 


merits some 


They also brought out and are producing in large numbers a heavy bomber, 
and it says “capacity to our B-52”; I imagine the word was “com- 
parable.” 

This is the Bison. 

Then there is some censorship and the testimony goes on to read: 


I should like to invite your attention to the 4 large intake ducts which in- 
licate that they have 4 very powerful jet engines. In other words, in the 
Bison they are doing with 4 engines what we are doing with 8 in the B-52. The 
other aircraft for which we have no counterpart is the Bear. This is a turbo- 
prop bomber of extremely long range. The Soviets now have [deletion by De- 
partment of Defense censor] of these in operational units, and the reason that 
it is built is to get not only the high altitude and the high speed, but to get the 
extreme range which the Soviets feel they need for a two-way attack on this 
country unrefueled. 


Then there is further censorship. 

All of these figures are computed on a 10,000-pound bomb load. I might say 
that most excellent charts in the national intelligence estimates demonstrate a 
wide variety of ways in which the Soviets might use these weapons, particularly 
their range, to attack the United States. 

L refer to that testimony because, if you are going to compare the 
long-range bomber picture of the Soviet Communists with the long- 
range bomber picture of the United States, we should have the whole 
story, and the whole story shows that with the Bear they have some- 
thing that we do not have with the B-52, and they do not have with 
the Bison. 

Now one final observation, as long as you asked me: 

The altitude figures you have given are many thousands of feet: be- 
low the altitude of the plane in question, the Bison, on a one-way mis- 
sion; and there was testimony that on a one-way mission we did not 
have fighters at this time in the Air Defense Command which could 
cope W ith those bombers on a one-w ay mission. 

For example, in one performance characteristic, the difference be- 
tween the two ships, as worked out by a member of the staff, is at a 
ratio of 99 to 100. 

I am not giving the figures, because they are classified. I am giving 
the percentages or ratios to show the degree of difference on one of 
the items you prese ited. 

On another, the comparison is 92 to 100. 
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So 1 would not want the overall testimony to leave the impres 


S10n 


Bag 


retary Witson, What about the one that its about 50 percent 





more é 





Senator Symrneron. There is none that is 50 percent. 


There is one 
thatis 68 65 percent. 







Actually, the y believe that on one particular item of per formance 






the Soviet plane is slightly superior to the B-52. You left the Bea 
out ent ie 1 would not want to leave the impression with the Ameri- 
1 people that we were sitting quite as pretty as 1t would appear we 






were from your testimony this morning. 
enator SaLvTonstTaL.L. Will the Senator yield for a very brief ob 


servation 4 

Secretary Wirson. If I could make a brief observation. 

Senator Syminoron. I will yield to the Senator. 

Senator Savronsrauu. I will call attention to the B-47, of which we 
have a great many, and they have none. 

Senator Symineron. And which I intend to get into Jater. 


2 
Secretary Witson. Senator, if I could speak for a moment and | 
only want to be helpful: 


The B-52 without question is clearly a su 
perior airplane to the Bison. It is true that it is comparable because 
they are both heavy jet bombers. It is also true that they have 4 en 
gines and we have 8 











The horsepower of an engine in itself is no indication of partes: 
I understand that they follow the practice of putting the big engines 
- the wings which we think is a very poor one, which means that if 
they lose an engine the »y lose a bomber. 

There is no evidence that they have gained superiority by their type 
of design compared to ours. Our engineers happen to think that the 
distribution of weight that they get with the eight engines is a favor- 
ablething. It would seem that they are right bec ause they have gotten 
this superior product as compared to a one-way—— 

Senator Symrneron. That is what we believe, but we don’t know, 
do we? We have never flown a Bison. 

Secretary Witson. We have to use our very best intelligence 

Senator Syaneron. That is right. We believe 

Secretary Witson. That is all I can do, and I can’t go back of that, 

Senator Symineton. Right. 






















DOES NOT EXPECT ONE-WAY BOMBING MISSION 


‘retary Wixson. I would like to point out that while we discuss 
this hbeninens of a one-way mission over a target, that the B—52 on that 
same basis has a very much superior altitude or has the same kind of 
a stepup without the gas, that our military people, the concensus of 
opinion is that they will not do that, and there is no reason to think 


that they would risk their bombers and their trained pilots on a one 
way mission. 

















COMPARISON OF B-36 AND BEAR 
I would also like to say that in the same sense, perhaps, that a Bison 
is comparable with the B—52, the B-36 is comparable with the Bear. 
In other words, the difference between the combat ceiling. the combat 


radius, and the maximum speed are comparable. 
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Senator Symineton. Why are we then scrapping B-36’s, according 
o a letter that Secretary Quarles sent to the Chairman of this com- 
mittee, ser: apping them fairly heavily. If you think it is such a good 
irplane, why are we scrapping them? Nobody would say that a 
good modern turbo-prop was not better than a B-36. 

Secretary Witson. We only made the last of them 2 years ago. 

Senator SyMiNGToN. | am not talking about what we did. I am 
talking about what we are doing. Perhaps coe Quarles will 
tell you the number of B-36’s being scrapped. I do not believe it is 
classified. 


Secretary Witson. It is not. 
SCRAPPING THE B—36’S 


Senator Symineton. And it runs into a fairly substantial quantity, 
Why would we scrap a good airplane? 

Secretary Wixson. I “think we are retiring them somewhat in the 
order of which they were built, the older ones first and the more re- 
cent ones we will keep longer. That it takes a crew of 15 or 16 to 
operate them. 

Senator Symineton. I understand that. 

Secretary Witson. The maintenance is high. 

Senator Symrneton. I wonder why we are scrapping them—— 

Secretary Wirson. But nevertheless they are an effective weapon. 

Senator Symrnoton. If they are comparable to the new Russian 
Bears. 

Secretary WILSON. ia »y have military value if you do not have any- 


thing that is better or just as good, and more efficient to operate. 


NUMBERS OF B—-52’8 PLANNED 


Senator Symirneron. Mr. Secretary, let me try to get clarification 
about actual numbers on the B-52. 

As I undersand it, at one time we planned 11 wings of B-52’s, 30 
apiece, Which as you say would be around 400 airplanes; is that correct ¢ 

Secretary Witson. That was when we were thinking of replacing 
the B-86’s with this new bomber. 

Senator Symrneton. I understand that, but is that the right figure ? 

Secretary Wirson. That is correct. 

Senator Symrneton. And then, if we go to 11 wings of 46 each, 
that would be around say 550 airplanes with spares? 

Secretary Winson. That is our present plan. 

Senator Symrneron. And then if General Twining’s request for 17 
wings, which is being considered, is approved that would be about 
850 airplanes as I figure it. 

It would be 17 times 45 is 765 plus spares. 850; is that about right? 

Secretary Wirson. Yes. 

Senator Syminaton. Now pe at the Congress did was give you the 
money for about 100 more B-52’s, so that if we went to that total, the 
money appropriated i is still ant nearly enough to get a total of what 
we plan, isn’t that correct ? 

Secretary Wirson. It is not actually planned now. 

It is the first estimate oridea. It may be that that will be—— 
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WILL NEED MORE FUNDS TO HANDLE PRESENT B-52 PROGRAM 














Senator Symineron. I beg your pardon. You do agree about 45 
times 11. There is no question about that, sir, is there / 






mecretary Winson. There is no question about that. 

Senator Symineron. Have you got the money for that without new 
money that the Congress ap propriated ? 

Secretary WILSON. No. 

Senator Syminoron. That was my point. 

Secretary WILson. We w ill have the fiscal 1958 funds in plenty of 

ine. It will be—after all, you know when this money once gets ap- 

ropriated, it is in the same pot and you can hardly tell which mone y 












Senator Syminecton. Now my final question has to do with respect to 
your statement that there is no disagreement between you and some of 
the Air Force people—incidentally that testimony I read with respect 
to the Bear and the Bison was not by General LeMay. [It was Genera! 
Partridge. 


























QUESTION OF GETTING NUMBER OF B 52s GENERAL LE MAY WANTS 















Maybe there is no disagreement, but whether it was 400, 550, or 850, 
these quantities are not nearly enough as compared to what leenael 
LeM: Ly thin ks 1s essel tial : is that correct ? 

Secretary Wirson. I think you will have to take his testimony for 


} ] 1 


what he thinks 

Senator Syminctron. Haven’t you read it ? 

Senator Wirson. I don’t know what his latest idea is. At one time 
he was talking about 2.000 of them. He has modified it from time to 
time. That is his end of the business, and he wants to make sure he 
has got enough and more. There are many other problems involved 
in it. 

After all, it is General Twining that has the major responsibility for 
appraising all this business. 

Senator Symrneron. I turn now to page 881 of your testimony, Mr. 
Secretary. 

You say: 






























We could never support all of the forces, however, that might be required to 
meet all possible eventualities simultaneously—lI was referring to that this morn- 
ing, the problem we have of defending ourselves against any attack. 







NEED MODERN FORCES READY TO RETALIATE INSTANTLY 





In order to have a true defense, we must be able to retaliate instantly 
against any aggression with our forces ready and modern; is that 
correct ¢ 


Secretary Wirtson. That is correct. 











MAS NOT DISCUSSED SINGLE CHIEF IDEA WITH PRESIDENT 


Senator Symineron. Now you read a declaration of policy in the 
National Security Act in which you discuss unified directions, and 





then you say: 





















But not to establish a single Chief of Staff over the Armed Forces nor an 
Armed Forces General Staff. 
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Do you know how the President feels about a single Chief of Staff ? 

Secretary Witson. I have not discussed the matter with him on any 
important change in the present legal structure of our top military 
organization. IJ have tried to work within the limits of our present 
congressional authority. 

Senator Syminoron. Mr. Secretary, are you saying that you have 
not discussed with the President the question of a single Chief of 
Staff ? 

Secretary Wiison. No; I have not. 

Senator SyMineron. At no time? 

Secretary Wirson. Not within my recollection. 
feasible for our type of government, myself. 


QUESTION OF PRESIDENTS CHANGING HIS MIND 


Senator Symineron. You knew that at one time General Eisenhower 
was fora single Chief of Staff; did ee not ¢ 

Secretary Wiison. Not until I read your quotation from him here 
recently which I happen to have jou 

Senator SYMINGTON. ¥ ou mean My quots ition of what he said? 

Secretary Wiison. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. Do you know why he has changed his mind 
about it ? 

Secretary Wirson. I don’t know that he has changed his mind. 

Senator SymrneTon. Inasmuch as members of your Department, in- 
cluding at least some of your civilian Secretaries, are opposing it, 
wouldn’t it be normal to find out what the President’s position is 
before you say that you do not agree with him ? 

Secretary Witson. I did not sav I did not agree with him but I said 
I don’t think it isa good arrangement. 

Senator Symineron. One of your Secretaries did. 

When one of your Secretaries speaks, doesn’t he spe% ak for the De- 
partment of Defense as well as for his own service, when he volunteers 
a speech ¢ 

Secretary WiuILson. He is about like all these milits ry people that 
speak for themselves when they are before your committee. 


OPPOSES SINGLE CHIEF OF STAFF 


Senator Symineron. Do you think we should not have a single Chief 
or do you think we should ? 

Secretary Wiison. I think we should not. 

I think it would be a dangerous thing for our country. I think you 
would have to give him more executive and legislative powers than 
he has and I think you would finally risk military dictatorship in 
our country. I don’t believe in it. 

Senator Syminecton. You think that a single Chief of Staff would 
give us a military dictatorship, something like the dictatorship in 
Germany ¢ 

Secretary Witson. You mean the old one under Hitler or the 
Kaiser’s. 

Senator Symrneron. Both. 

Secretary Wirson. I think it was pretty bad and I think it would 
be worse. 
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Senator Symincron. Let me read you a quotation. 
Secretary Winson. I just 


don’t think you could do it with our ype 
of government. I thn 


k you would have to decide you were going to 
try to change the (rovernment. 


Senator Symrneron. Let me read you a quotation Mr. Secretary, 


from the then General Kisenhower: 





{ have heard it said too that Nazi Germany had a single military department 


and that it brought her defeat. The facts are that Germany never had such a 

ngle department or even unity of direction except in the Fuehrer himself 
One of the major contributing factors to the Nazi defeat was the utter lack of 
ubified direction over the Luftwaffe and the Wehrmacht both in the Mediter 



























| hil Ss QO] Prreare 362. of Ge eral Kisenhow 


er’s statement on unifica 
tion of the Armed Forces, made before the Senate C ommittee on Mili 
tary Affairs November 16, 1945. 

| Was wondering Wii) you felt he had changed his mind. As l 
understand it, vou have ne\ 


er discussed it with him so you don’t know 


whet ver he has or not ¢ 
Secretary Wu SON. | do not know whethe r he has chan ged his mind 
or not, and I did not know of any such previous statement of his. I 


do now that there is orTrea t di fliculty. and if is a proper one, to have 
the civilian part of our aaa ‘control the military. 1 think 
ana +h . ; " : ld rt hel ret the lob d ake 
is a sound thing, and while it would not help get the job done to make 
| ] . . 
tne admilrai here 
Senator Symineron. Are you implying, Mr. Secretary, that if you 
had a single Chief of Stati you, as the civilian head of the Department 
of Defense would not be allowed to discharge him, or that the Presi- 


dent could not discharge him ? 

Secretary Witson. It would depend on how you set it up. 

Senator Symincron. I beg your pardon. I did not hear that. 
Wirson. It woul | depend on how you organized the busi 


Jt 


Senator Symineron. Would you want to organize it so that the 
Chief of Staff could not be promptly discharged by the Secretary of 
Defe 

Secretary Witson. I think if you did not have some important curbs 
on it, some time you would risk getting the wrong man in the position 
ott e top 

Senator Symrneron. That does not answer my question. 

Wouldn't you w ant to see the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
in a position where he could promptly be discharged by the Secretary 
of Defense, for any reason 4 

Secretary Witson. It would have to be that way. 

Senator Symineron. I would think that would be your thought 
about it. 











CRITICISMS BY CANDIDATE EISENHOWER IN 





1952 








Now, Mr. Secretary, let me read to you some testimony made by the 
then General Eisenhower, less than 4 years ago. 






Real unification of our Armed Forces is yet to be achieved. 
This was in Baltimore on the night of September 25, 1952. 
Real unification of our Armed Forces is yet to be achieved. 


Do you think it has been achieved to date? 
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Secretary Winson. We have made a great deal of progress with it. 

Senator SyMineTon. I continue with what General Eisenhower 
said: “The running warfare between Congress and the White House 
has made such blundering even more costly to us Ameri 

Do you think we have made a great deal of prog 

Secretary Wixson. I hope so. mt know ho 
ago or v years ago. 

Senator SyMincTon. Iam only asking for your op! 

Secretary Wirson. I only know where it is now. 

Senator SyMiNGToN. In that talk the general also said: 

Supplemental appropriations by Congress have been vetoed, passed over a veto, 
and sometimes held back by the President. 

That implies criticism of what was done with the marines last year, 
does it not ? 


Secretary Wirson. I don’t think so. 
MARINE FUNDS NOT IMPOUNDED JUST NOT SPENT 


Senator Symirneton. The Congress passed money to keep the 
marines at a certain level. Then the money was in pounded and not 
spent, was it not ? 

Secretary Witson. Part of it was spent. 

Senator Syminoeton. | ain not talking about the part that was spent, 
rather I refer to the part that wasn’t spent. 

Secre tary Wixson. Our force levels are usually taken as ceilings, and 
at the time one of the reasons, as I remember, why a larger force of 
marines was advocated was the theory that the marines had 50,000 
waiting applicants on a voluntary basis. 

My underst: nding of General Shepherd was to keep it where it was 
until the Chiefs had a chance to review the matter in the fall, instead 
of cutting it on down to 193,000 from the 205 where the y were, and 
the marines have not been able to stay there on a voluntary basis, so 
they do not have even the 205,000 currently right now that our final 
decision gave them, and they are getting sone very well. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Secretary, just to be sure I understand 
your testimony, are you saying that no money was impounded with 
respect to the marines ? 

Secretary Wiison. It wasn’t handled just that way. 

Senator Symineron. Just what way ? 


CONGRESS AUTHORIZED 215,000 MARINES; WILSON AUTHORIZED 205.000 


Secretary Wiison. That it was impounded. We said the 205,000, 
where they were was to be maintained until the Chiefs had a chance 
to review it for the next year, because it was foolish to go up to the 
215,000 if they were going to go right back down to some other figure. 

Senator Syminoron. Well, the C ongress acted; and the discussion 
in the Congress was not primarily one of money but of bodies, per- 
sonnel. The C ongress requested that the marines be held to 215,000 
and put up the money to that end. I believe that was $48 million— 
$46 million, I am told—what is the strength of the marines today? 

Secretary Wirson. 192,000. 

Senator Symineron. So you could not have spent th: it money In 
order to maintain what the C ongress requested be maintained ? 
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MAY HAVE TO DRAFT MARINES 



















Secretary WILSON. Not unless the marines had gone back Lo the 
ift, which they didn’t want to do. 
Senator Symineron. Is the draft the primary reason ¢ 


Secretary Wirson. It is the reason that they are down to 192,000 








ead of 205.000, which I authorized. 
Senator Symineron. What figure are you gomg to let the marines 
70 Gown to, be ea you dee ide it would he better Lo draft men, as ln 





my and other parts of the Navy / 

secretary WILSON. They are close to 1t now. 

Senator SymMincron. Close to what ? 

secretary Wirson. To where I think that they should maybe start 
the drafting business if they can’t maintain it. Like we always do 














every year, we | ke a whole look at our business, and the ¢ ‘hie fs are 
engaged in that ne@ht now. They have been working at it with econ- 
siderable objectivity, and when we get a new recommendation and 
.  . ° “43 » o6 

have reviewed our whole business, we will make the decision and the 
recommendation to the President and the Congress in the budget next 
vear. 


Senator SyMIn« 





‘ron. I have one final question, and will then yield 








tomy colleacue. 


| have some more questions on research and development, Mr. Sec- 
retary, but will cle fer them. 














rie MORE PI 





\NES, CREWS, 





AND BASES WE HAVE, THE BETTER OFF WE ARE 



















However, I would like to ask this question : 
On the bottom of page 983 vou sav: 


















Too often we think of it simply in terms of numbers of planes, 1 


1umbers of 
ts, Wings, carrier air groups and similar terms 







There has been a lot of talk that we cannot afford to get into a 
umbers game. It is a fact however, is it not, that if there were a 
— all-out attack against this country, the more planes we had 
and the more bases on which to disperse those planes, the greater the 


} 








chance for surviving that attack, and in turn delivering a devastating 
sataliatior ¢ 







Secretary Wiison. In a general sense, it would be, of course, but 








Senator SyMineton. Let’s take it in a specific sense. 

Secretary Witson. We could have numbers that, even if they were 
dispersed and you had some of them saved, and all, would not be very 
effective as a retaliatory operation. 

Senator Symrncron. [ understand that. 

Secretary Witson. So that the training and the quality of the 
weapon is an exceedingly important—— 

Senator Symincron. I understand that. But the story has gotten 
around among some people that if you have, say, a hundred perfect 
bombers and a hundred bombs, with the crews so well trained that they 
co ld ter the bombs exac tly where planned, you do not need any 
more. 

And my quest ion to you was: the more planes and trained crews and 
bases on which to disperse the planes, the greater the chance we have, 
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if attacked, to successfully resist that atta 

retaliate with devastating effect: isn’t that 
Secretary Witson. That is correct, in a g 
Senator Symineton. Thank you, si 
Senator Jackson 4 


SOVIET’S ARMY LARGER THAN OURS 


Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, vou agree that 


there is not any 
question but that the Soviets have a larger army than we have. 
Secretary Witson. In numbers, yes. 
Senator Jackson. Well, it is public testimony, there is no security 
problem; i assure you I will not frame any Susetion. that will require 


1] 
a violation of security. It is public testimony that the Soviets have 
175 divisions and we have 14 combat-ready divisions. ' 

Would you say that the Soviet eround army 1s superior, inferior 
to ours, or equal toours? Any way you want to answer it. 

Secretary Wiutson. I think I made it clear, or tried to, that we are 
counting largely on our allies for ground support, and that if we do 
not have allies, we are not going to fight that kind of a ground war, 
anyhow. 

In this atomic age, I just cannot imagine shipping 5 m lion Ameri- 
cans to fight in Europe or Asia or anywhere else, unless we had allies 
and people that are willing to fight for their own countries; I don’t 
know just why we would want to get into one like that. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Secret: ry, we will get to the policy question. 
Now would you answer the question 

Let th » stenographer read the quest ion back. 

(The question was read by the reporter. ) 

Secretary Wixson. It is greater than ours in numbers, unquestion- 
ibly. I don’t want to argue about whether we have got 19 divisions 
r 14, it wouldn’t make too a difference, or whether their divisions 
ire combat-ready or not, or how big they are. But the numbers are 
such that there is not any onan they have more men in numbers, 

vithout question, than we do. 

Senator Jackson. If you will refer to page 819 of the released pub- 
lie hen ings of the st tudy of airpower, you will get the answer: the 
Soviets have 175 divisions and the United States has 14 combat-re: ady 
divisions, abaeediins to the testimony from General Gavin. 


OUR 14 DIVISIONS NOT SUPERIOR TO THEIR 175 DIVISIONS 


Do you feel that the 14 combat-ready divisions of the United States 
are superior, because of qualitative superiority to the 175. Soviet 
divisions? 

Secretary Wirson. I think we have, for the kind of engagement 
we might get involved in, I think we have the—we have to look after 
our interests, and our problems are different than the Russians’, and 
they have to look after theirs. 

I think without question they are cutting down the number of ground 
troops that they have because that is not their problem to that extent 
any more. 

[ happen to think, rightly or wrongly, that they didn’t disband their 
big army after World War II for two reasons: 
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One was that they were afraid of the West: whether that is justified 


4 


or not, J think they were, 





\nd the second is, they were afraid to take that many armed troops 
. ° , * 


for fear they would have a military dictatorship on their 












Senator Jackson. Wasn't there a | ttle bi it different situation at the 


‘ of the war, Mr. Secretary, than tl stodayv’ Didn't hw 





opoly of : ratomic str ky eat 


Well, in 1945 and 1946, it wa t much of 



















it it wasn’t 1 ry many, and we were av fully 

to get OVS back home, and the Communis were very 

<ious to promote that, too. And we disbanded the most powerful. 

effective ar i\ in the Vv orld real qui kk. and t] e\ didi | reduce then 

0 es al all, ind we let that v0 ahead on tl At DASIS, And we were 
! ly weak, militarily, until the Korean business woke us up. 
Senator Jackson. All right. ; 

Now we will get back to “a question. Considering all factors of 













rength, do you feel that the 14 American combat-ready divisions are 
superior to the 175 Soviet divisions ¢ 
=e retary ay 1 do not 


Senator Jackson. All right. Well, that answers that one. 

secretary Witson. But I would like to add that I do not think we 
are going to have a ground army conflict with the Russians. 

Senator Jackson. Well, then, you do not feel that there will be any 
need for ground forces, Mr. Secretary—— 

Secretary Witson. No, I did not say that. 
Senator Jackson. Wait a minute. Let me finish my statement. 

(Continuing:) To fight either the Soviets or their stooges? You 
do not believe that a country that has a vast preponderance of man- 
power for ground forces would want to engage in the kind of ag 
S aeatian that would have to engage ground troops ? 





























DOES NOT THINK SOVIETS WANT WAR 








Secretary Wiison. I don’t think, myself, that the Russians want to 
precipitate a war any more than our country does. There are hot 
spots over the world that are very troublesome to get cleared up, and 
we have a dangerous situation in the world that threatens the peace 
of the world, because the Russians have a dictator type of govern- 
ment l that makes it a danger. 













GUESSING ABOUT SMALL 





AND BIG WARS 








Senator Jackson. Do you feel there is any danger of peripheral 
or small wars? 

Secretary Wiison. I think any war is a danger in the world today, 
because it—— 

Senator Jackson. But you state the Russians do not want to start a 
ground war or won’t fight a ground war ? 

Secretary Wiuzson. I don’t think there is going to be any little wai 
with the Russians. I think if the Russians and the Americans are 
ever in war in any small place, it is going to expand very rapidly into 
a terrible war. 
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Senator Jackson. How about with the satellites. Is there any dan- 
ger of a war with the satellites, existing satellites, or some new ones 
that they might obtain in the future? 

Secretary Witson. I don’t—there are hot spots over the world where 
there are likely to be war between the people that are there. 

Senator Jackson. You do feel there is at least the danger of small 
wars, calling for the use of ground troops, where satellite countries 
are involved ¢ 

Secretary Witson. I am sure that our overall policy that we will 
fight real aggression is a deterrent to have that happen. 

Hot-headed people in local areas may fight like they have done 
through the centuries. There have been many wars that we have not 
votten involved in of that nature. 

But I happen to think that any kind of a war that is started and 
involves the Russians and ourselves would be a very, very 
thing, and it would be hard to stop. 

Senator Jackson. We know that the Russians try to avoid getting 
involved directly themselves. My question was directed to sate lites. 

Do you feel there is a danger of our getting involved in armed con- 
flict with the satellites or a stooge of the Soviets in connection with a 
small war? 

Secretary Witson. Probably the only country where we have some 
risk in that area would be China, Communist China. I can’t imagine 
one of the small satellites getting into trouble with our country, and I 

can’t imagine our trying to oo ‘them around, either. 

Senator Jackson. Well, but don’t you think that if the satellites 
start a war it will be with the full backing and support of the Soviet 
Union? 

Secretary Wiison. It might or might not be so. 

Senator Jackson. You think they might start off on their own? 


serious 


THINKS SOVIETS ARE IN TROUBLE 


Secretary Witson. They may have a revolution of their own or they 
may have a revolution between one satellite and another, something 
like that. 

I happen to think that the Russians are having a lot of trouble 
right now. 

Senator Jackson. Now I am asking these questions to get an over- 
all assessment of the Soviet capability. 


QUESTION OF RATE OF INCREASES IN RELATIVE STRENGTH 


Has the Soviet military power in relation to ours been increasing 
or decreasing since the end of World War II? 

Secretary Wirson. During the period before Korea their oe was 
increasing pretty fast and our was not. Since Korea we have built 
up a very powerful military organization, and we have largely re- 
equipped it in the kind of thing that we think is best for us; not copy- 
ing the Russians, but doing the things that we thought were best for 
our country. 

Likewise, there is every reason to think they are doing what they 
think is best for their country. I have great confidence in the basic 
type of our free society. I think it can outproduce, it can outinvent, 
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will have the kind of scientists that will work ahead, and I think 
hat n maintain a strong military force as compared with any 
I I nt Vv it the same me we can maintain a strony 
econ \ r our « I vith methine left over atter we provide fol 


tandard of living of a 





vet back To the question: ] hate to keep 









question DV saying for a time since we dropped to such a 
low level rapidly, that their strength was greater than ours, and 
. 1] long is the: we didn't have quite developed these newer 
ina nes, the ir | 1 land arn \ threatening the peace f 

i ~— verv da cerous thing 











rES 


MILITARY STRENGTH 
RECENTLY 


HAS GROWN FASTER THAN 















SOVIETS, 








[ think that in the more recent times and espec it ally during the last 


3 years, that our overall strength as compared to theirs in its essential 


elements has nereased., 





senator J AC KSON. Ours has increased ? 





Secretary Wiison. In the last 3 or 4 years as compared to theirs. 

Senator Jackson. Relatively to the Soviets, ours has been increas- 
ing ? 

Secretary Witson. How many B-47’s did we have 4 ye: 
how many overseas bases; and where were we with our training and 
our B—36’s and their effective operation / 


Senator Jackson. Let us oe that and pin it down. 


Mr. Secretary, what was the air atomic situation on August 1, 1949, 
\ a-\ aa 

secretary Wirson. At that time they had practically no atomic 
weapons and we had a few. You know as much about itasI do. Bui 
it wasn t very many. 






rs ago, 























enator a ACKSON, Well. we had a monopoly of air atomic powel 2 
did we not, on August 1, 1949 7 


Secretarv Wiison. We thought we had. 
“i 





ator J A KSON. Tothe best of our knowledge. 
Secretary Witson. That is right. 






Senator Jackson. Well, the explosion occurred in September, that 
is Why I dated it that way. 

secretary Wiuison, That is right. 

Senator Jackson. Since August of 1949, when we had a monopoly, 
the Decree have been able to produce a tremendous number of 
atomic weapons and a long-range air force. So would you say ae 
our air atomic power fa increased faster relative to the Soviets, 
that theirs has increased faster ? 

Senator SatronstaLtt. Mr. Chairman, I object to that question most 
respectfully. I hope the Senator will have it read back to him because 
don’t think that question can be answered. 















It is based on assump- 
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tion of inte ihoence, stated as Tacts, al 


that intelligence. 


Senator Symineron. The Chair 
so that the witness can hear 


nts to maintain his object 


he question, will vou ple 


uestion Was read 


‘7 


rr Syminoron. If the Senator will tak 


:? 


ous” and per! aps substitute atomic ana hvdr 


que stion is permissible. 
nator JAcKSON. Let me oo through the pol 
ho se urity problem. 

[sit nota fact that we had an an atomic mono] 

our best knowledge ? 

Secretary Wizson. I think that is so. 

Senator Jackson. Isn’t it a fact that since 
sovie have brok i the monopoly, in Lon ions 
correct ¢ 

Secretary Witson. To my knowledge they 
tothe B 36. 


AGREES SOVIET AIR ATOMIC CAPABILITY HAS INCREASED FASTI 
RECENTLY 


Senator Jackson. But they now have the Bison so they have broken 
the monopoly ¢ 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. The answer is “Yes.” I am talking about air 
atomic power. Let’s take the points one at a time: Isn’t it a fact that 
since August 1, 1949, they have broken our monopoly of fission 
weapons ¢ 

Secretary Wirson. Say that again, 

Senator Jackson. Repeat the question. 

(Question was read by the reporter. ) 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. Next, isn’t it a fact that since August 1, 1949, 
they have broken our monopoly of thermonuclear weapons / 

Secretary Wiison. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. Would you say, in the light of your answers, just 
given, that the Soviets or the United States since August 1949 have 
made greater relative progress in atomic power ¢ 

Secretary Witson. When someone starts with nothing and you have 
something, you may have a more or less indefinite—the one that starts 
— little, they m: ake relative progress. But the very best informa- 

ion I have is that we are well out ahead in the business. Asa theory 
of dliscussion—— 

Senator Jackson. I agree with you, Mr. Secretary, I would not dis- 
pute it. What Iam talking about is the relative change that has taken 
place since August 1, 1949, Isn’t it a fact, based on the public record, 
that the Soviet’s air atomic capability has been increasing relative to 
ours ¢ 

Secretary Wiison. That is correct. 
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\GREES SOVIET NAVY STRENGTH HAS INCREASED RELATIVE TO OURS 
RECENTLY 












Senator Jackson. Isn’t the same true as fars as the Navy is con- 
erned ? 





‘retary Witson. The Navy one is confused over——— 
Senator Jackson. I am now speaking on a relative basis. 











Secretary Wi Phey had the submarines that they took over 
from the German oe the ‘y have been building submarines ever since. 
We have been Setar e carriers. But I think your statement is cor- 
rect, because they do have now what we might c all the second Navy in 


the wor aa. while perhaps Britain had that before. 

Senator JAcKSON. So the Soviet’s relative pos ition has been improv- 
ing as far as naval forces are concerned ? 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. 

Senator SyMINGTON. Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator SatronstTatu. I have only one further question I think, Mr. 


Wilson. 













ri ME OF DECISION NOT TO BUILD TURBOPROP BOMBER 


Was the decision not to build a turbojet your decision or was it made 
prior to your coming into the Department # 

Senator SyMineron, You mean turboprop ? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. pareeesnee thank you. 

Secretary Wiison. It was made before I had anything to do with it. 




















TIME OF DECISION TO BUILD B—47'S 


Senator Sarronsraty. Did you make the decision to build up the 
strength of the B-47’s or was that made before you came into the 
Department ¢ 

Secretary Witson. That was made before I came into the business. 
At that time we were having a good bit of trouble with our production, 
and it was in that stage which many new planes get into, especially if 
you try to push them real fast. 

Che first trip I made out to Wichita in the spring of 1953 to take a 
look at the B-47 production, I was not very happy about it. I saw 
about 100 cripples out in the yards waiting to be fixed. But we got 
out of that and the B-47 is a very wonderful plane, the men like it. 
The engine in it is exceptionally reliable. 


















FAVORS BUILDING B—-52’s AND LONG-RANGE MISSILES 


Senator SatronstaLu. According to your testimony today—we have 
not gone into it yet—you have been in favor of building up the B-52; 
has that been your thought ? 

Secretary Wirson. Yes. sir; without question. 

Senator Sarronsraut.. And are you in favor of building up the re- 
search and putting into production the intermediate range missiles 
and the intercontinental missiles as they come along ! 

Secretary Wiison. That is true. 

Senator SauvronstaLL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That is all I 
have. 

Senator SyMINGTON. be nator Ervin ? 

Senator Ervin. Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions. 
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Senator Symineton. Senator Duff ? 


AGREES WITH GENERAL GRUENTHER RE BASES AND GEOGRAPHY 


Senator Durr. Mr. Chairman, there was testimony about a month 
ago, on the 3lst day of May to be exact, by General Alfred M. Gruen- 
ther before the Foreign Relations Committee of the United States 
Senate. 

I would like to read into the record a very brief colloquy. It was 
initiated by Senator Humphrey in which he said: : 


What are we going to do, General, about these conflicting statements about 
the relative strength of airpower between the U. S. S. R., its satellites, and the 
United States and its allies? 


General Gruenther replied : 


Airpower consists of several elements, but the one that gets the headlines is 
the plane itself. 


Then he went on to say: 


Effective airpower needs a number of assets, including not only good planes 
but also good bases. I want to be certain that we keep a proper perspective and 
that we continue to keep our bases active. 

Fifty years ago military strategists believed that a force operating on interior 
lines had a great advantage. This principle does not apply in an air war today, 
because thanks in large part to our alliances we have been able to place bases 
very advantageously. 

Then he goes on to say : 

In spite of the fact the Soviets are putting a tremendous effort into long-range 
airplanes, and in spite of the fact that their planes are improving, as long as we 
are able to maintain a base system and keep our modern planes on these bases, 
we will have the capability to cause them a terrific amount of destruction. And 
so while I cannot answer your question as to why there are conflicting statements, 
because individual opinions frequently differ, I do say that any comprehensive 
discussion of airpower should consider not only the planes but also the base sys- 
tem from which the planes operate, because a system of bases that surrounds a 
nation makes that nation’s air defense problem very difficult. 


And finally he said: 


Conversely they are not able to surround us yet. If they could put bases here 
and here and here and here— 
pointing apparently to a map— 
they would put us at the same disadvantage. 

But geography has not been very kind to them and they are always going to 
operate at a certain disadvantage. 

I would like to ask you whether you agree with that statement of 
General Gruenther. 

Secretary Wison. I think it is a very clear and fair statement. 

Senator Durr. That is all I wanted to ask, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Symtnaton. Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. Hamiuron. I have nothing further. 


QUESTION OF SIGNIFICANCE OF SOVIETS HAVING IRBM’S 
Senator Syminotron. Mr. Secretary, last February, one of your 
Secretaries said that even if the Communists obtained the 1,500-mile 


IRBM ahead of the free world, it would not materially change the 


76922—56—pt. 229 
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balance of power between the East and the West. Do you agree to 
that ¢ 

Secretary Wiison. Again a question of the number of weapons and 
the rate at whic h they develop. 

Senator Syminecron. Well, the assumption would be they had 
enough t o be oper: itional. 

Otherwise the statement does not make sense. 

Secretary Witson. I think it isa fair statement that for considerable 
time the main reliance is going to have to be on the manned bomber. 
I don’t say that that will alw: ays be so, but shooting a few of them 
would not change that balance of power immediately. 

Senator Symineron. Let me restate my question, Mr. Secretary. If 
the Communists had the 1,500-mile IRBM in operational quantities, 
would you agree that that nevertheless would not change the balance 
of power between the East and the West ¢ 

Secretary Witson. L think it would bother our European allies more 
than it would us. 

Senator Symineron. Do you feel that one of the reasons that state 
ment, was made was because they now have so many modern light jet 
bombers that they could destroy Europe anyway ¢ 

Secretary Witson. I think that the whole NATO business hangs on 
our cooperative efforts together as allies. 

Senator Symrneron. I understand that, but I was wondering if 
you thought the reason their having the IRBM in operational quanti 
ties would not materially change the balance between the East and 
the West was because of their tremendous production of the 1L-28’s; 
modern light jet bomber ? 

Secretary Witson. I think it is because of our own strength rather 
than—— 

Senator Symrneron. Because of what ? 

Secretary Witson. Because of our overall strength. 

Whoever said it I don’t know, he did not think it would have such 
an immediate great importance. 

I don’t underestimate the importance of the development myself. 
I think it is very important, but it would not make a sudden change. 


QUESTION OF ADEQUACY OF ATRLIFT 


Senator Symineron. You talk about our modern army. We have 
considerable testimony from the Army that the Army is badly short 
in airlift. 

Do you think an army can be modern that is short in airlift? 

Secretary Witson. I would like to have a little recess before I take 
that one on. 

Senator Symrneron. We will recess for 5 minutes. 

(Short recess. ) 

Senator Symrneton. The meeting will come to order. 

Mr. Secretary 

Secretary Witson. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Symineton. Did I get an answer to the question about air- 
lift in the Army ? 

Secretary Witson. Maybe, Mr. Chairman, the reporter will repeat 
the question. 
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(The question was read by the reporter. ) 

Senator Symineron. Do you think we can have a modern Army if 
it is short of airlift ? 

Secretary Witson. We have a very substantial airlift now. We are 
improving it very rapidly. At the same time, it is one of the con- 
troversial subjects that we are studying all the time. And that is one 
of our current problems for discussion, and if, after we analyze the 
matter very carefully, we decide that our plans are not big enough, 
we will male them bigger; if we decide they are right, we will stick 
to them in our rec ommendations this fall. 

There are many facets to this particular problem, including some 
assumptions on why you need the airlift and where it is going to 
be lifted to and what are the circumstances with relation to the whole 
problem. 

Senator Symineron. Let me ask you—— 

Secretary Witson. One more thing. I am sure that the Army men 
who testified from this point of view think they should have it. 

That does not necessarily mean that it is completely the right thing 
to do in our tot al strategy. 

Senator Symrineron. I cannot pursue this, because I am not certain 
what part of the testimony was classified and what part declassified. 


CEILING ON AIR FORCE RESEARCH FUNDS 


In your statement on page 884, Mr. Secretary, you say 


A second point that I might comment upon is the growing emphasis on research 
and development throughout the Department of Defense. 


Ts it not true that in the Air Force the 3 years’ research and develop- 
ment program has been held to a guideline of $431 million, despite the 
growing air strength of the Communists? 

Secretary Witson. That is the part of the budget that is definitely 
marked for research and most of it was in the advanced type of 
research. 

Senator Symineron. The research and development guideline from 
the Department of Defense was for $431 million; was it not? 

Secretary Wirson. You are talking about for the Air Force ? 

Senator Symrneron. Air Force alone, yes. 

Secretary Wixson. I think that is substantially correct. 

We have a very great number of research projects, total, in the De- 
fense Department. It is the most difficult, perhaps, part of the business 
to plan and supervise. 

We are currently asking the Congress for three additional Secre- 
taries of the services so we can get some competent, experienced people 
to help us supervise this business. 

Senator SyMINGTON. Well, Mr. Secretary, my only point was, you 
said “growing emphasis,” and I point out that your guideline faatene- 
tions to the Air Force were to hold the same figure. 

Secretary Wizson. Well, there is more than money involved. All of 
these things 

Senator Symrneron. I understand that. 

Secretary Witson (continuing). Quality of people. 
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MONEY POLICY 


Senator SymMineron. Isn’t it true that the head of research and devel- 
opment in the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, plus various prom- 
inent civilian consultants, unanimously opposed these research and 


development ceilings that were imposed on them during the last 3 
years ¢ 











































Secretary Witson. Nearly everyone would like to have plenty of 
money that he does not have to account for, to do everything he would 
like to do, and you cannot quite do that. 

You hav e to have some controls or budgets or Ways of auditing the 
business, and the whole thing is quite different than it is in a business, 
where whether a thing pays its way and makes a profit is the overall 
measure, the best one that has ever been worked out, whether the social 
result is worth what it costs in human effort. 

We do not have those kinds of measures in this business, so to some 
degree we have to be a bit arbitrary, sometimes, to have the thing work 
efficient ly and effect ively ‘ 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Secretary, let me restate my question, may 
I, and I will stick now to the Air Force. 

Isn’t it true that the heads of research and development in the Air 
Force, plus certain prominent civilians like General Doolittle, at one 
time, unanimously opposed these research and development ceilings 
imposed for the last 3 vears¢ Is that true or isn’t it true? 

Secretary Witson. I think it is true. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you. 

Now let me go to 

Secretary Wiison. But, nevertheless, what I said is also true, that 
we are emphasizing the importance of research, of guiding on the 
right thing and doing it effectively and efficiently, and also we have a 
no-man’s land between the part of the expenditures that are earmarked 
definitely research and development, and the expenditures for items 
for combat units. 

There is a great big expenditure going on there, and it is getting 
more all the time, in the testing of missiles. 

Senator Symineton. I understand you are talking about the overall 
5.2 figures. 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. I am talking about research and development. 

Secretary Witson. I would like to point out, again, it is 244 times as 
much as it was 6 years ago. 

Senator Symrxeron. Two wrongs do not make a right. Let’s get 
back to the question. 


QUESTION OF “GROWING EMPHASIS” WITH LESS MONEY 





In 1954, the Department of Defense record shows you spent in re- 
search and development for the Air Force $513 million, Actual ex- 
penditures, however, were $440 million. Then in the 1955 fiscal year, 
the Department of Defense budget showed expenditures of $524 mil- 
lion; but actual expenditures that year were $418 million. 

In 1956, $601 million was shown as spent by the Department of De- 
fense for Air Force Research and Development. Actually only $431 
million were expended. 
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So in the fiscal year 1950, despite the acknowledged growth of Rus- 
sian airpower, you actually spent $22 million less in research and de- 
velopment. How can you—how can that be a fact, and at the same 
time you say there is a growing emphasis on research and develop- 
ment ¢ 

Secretary Witson. I think we spent it much more effectively than 
it had been in the past. ' 

Senator SYMINGTON. So you cut the money, but what you got after 
the cut was much better than what you had before ? 

Secretary Witson. I think we have improved it all the time, and I 
want to improve it some more. 

Senator Symineron. My next question—— 

Secretary Witson. And as far as I am concerned, I am a strong 
proponent of new and better ways of doing things, and have been all 
my life. Sothat it is going to get attention. 

Senator Symineron. Until these hearings, we actually did not un- 
derstand this budget situation. Inasmuch as you actually gave the 
Air Force only $431 million in 1956, as against $601 million expressed 
in the budget, and $418 million in 1955 as against the $524 million 
expressed in the budget, do you not think there should at least have 
been some kind of a footnote in the budget presentation so as to ex- 
plain why the higher figure was used as a result of a change in account- 
ing procedure ? 

Secretary Wiison. I am under the impression it was understood 
about our change in accounting procedure. 

Senator Symrneton. Well, it was not in the budget presentation, 
according to the staff. If they are wrong, why, I stand corrected. 

Secretary Witson. I assure you, Mr. Chairman, there was no inten- 
tion to deceive anybody or mislead them. 

Senator Symrneton. I never made that accusation, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Witson. I know you don’t. 

And I think the Appropriations Committees understood what we 
were doing. We face another problem in connection with this re- 
search. The facilities for doing the research in the areas in which 
we want to operate are getting more and more expensive, and it is— 
mostly they come out of ‘procurement funds and that is why the thing 
in total is building up to such a tremendous figure. 

I was out to Eniwetok just recently to see some of the tests out 
there and see what was going on and it is really an eye-opener. We 
have got 13,500 people out there testing these bombs. 


POLICY TO REDUCE RESEARCTI EXPENDITURES VERSUS “GROWING EMPHASIS” 


Senator Symineron. Mr. Secretary, you say again there has been 
a growing emphasis on research and development through the Depart- 
ment of Defense. How do you square that with the December 9, 1953 
memorandum signed by the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Mr. 
Quarles, which states: 

It will be our objective to reduce Department of Defense direct research and 
development expenditures to a 1.2 billion level in the fiscal year 1955. 

Secretary Winson. We thought we could do that by getting more 
effort and objec tive in our research. 

Senator Symrneron. Were you successful in this policy of reduc- 
tion ? 
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Secretary Wuitson. Not so very. We made some little savings 
but 

Senator Syminetron. Was $1.2 billion for all of the services? Not 
the same guideline, the same ceiling you established for subsequent 
years { 

Secretary Wiison. It is more than $1.2 billion. 

I think it is approximately the same. 

Senator Symincron. Yes. 

Let me restate this 

Secretary Witson. It is roughly two and a half times what it was, as 
I said. 

Senator Symineron. And probably 10 times what it was in 1925? 
But that is not the point ? 

Secretary Witson. Well, that is in line with the proper trend of our 
country, and I don’t want to—anyone to think I don’t believe in re- 
search and development because I do. 























QUESTION OF PURE RESEARCH, ATOMIC AIRPLANES, AND BROWN POTATOES 


Senator Symincton. I know one item you didn’t believe in when 
you first came down here, that you since may have changed your mind 
on. You know the one I am thinking about. 

Secretary Wiison. No, but you might tell me. 

Senator Symrneron. The atomic airplane. 

Secretary Witson. Well, you don’t quite have the right slant on 
that one 

The atomic airplane as it was proposed would probably have pro- 
duced a plane that would fly but it would have been of no military use, 
and 

Senator Syminctron. It was pure research we were talking about. 

‘retary Witson. No; it was not and we threw it back. 

Senator Symineton. It was not pure research ? 

Secretary Wiison. Not at that time. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Secretary, let me read you some testimony 
of June 8, 1953. 

Secretary Wiison. Let us hear it. 

Senator SyMiInGron, (reading) 













Secretary Wiison. If you want to go ahead and have pure research, let us let 
somebody subsidize it. Let us not put the burden of it on the Defense Depart- 
ment Iam not much interested as a military project in why potatoes turn brown 
when they are fried. 

Senator MAYBANK. Do they have such a project as that? 

Secretary WiLson. That is an apt way to describe it. 

Senator Hrii. Mr. Wilson, why not give us a real and true illustration, not 
about potatoes but something you did not approve of? 

Secretary WiLson. We were pushing the atomic airplane. You can consider 
that was in the area of pure research. 







That is your testimony, Mr. Secretary, to which I was referring. 

Secretary Witson. Well, we went ahead with the budget on the busi- 
ness in the research area, and not in the effort to ac tually design and 
produce it because we needed some new ideas first, because as it was, 
it was going to be too heavy and useless. 

We had in the meantime some better ideas and we are getting it in a 
different stage right now. 

Senator Syminetron. I only mention you thought it was pure re- 
search because that is what your testimony showed. 
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Secretary Witson. We kept up the pure research part of it. That 
was never stopped. 


QUESTION OF CUTS IN RESEARCH EXPENDITURES VERSUS DEFERRED PROJECTS 


Senator Symineron. How does your statement of growing emphasis 
in research and development square with Air Force testimony that R. 
and D. expenditures were cut from $525 million in 1953, to $424 million 
in 1954, to $418 million in 1955 ? 

Secretary Wixson. Some of the previous projects that had been 
financed were research and development money slid over into this cate- 
gory where they were financed with what we called procurement money, 
and the totals have gone up rather importantly, and we have tried to 
keep the research part of it in what you call the research end of it; 
in other words, the working on the thing is that you aren’t sure 
just what you are going to get out of it or how you are going to do it. 
And it is well to reme mber th: it every time you have tr ied to spe nd $10 
million more on research, you have got to find every time about 1,000 
people to work on it. 

Senator Symineron. You state direct research and development 
obligations in the 4 fiscal years, 1954 through 1957, have increased; 
but expenditures have declined through that period. 

Have any significant research projects been delayed or deferred 
during the past 3 years because of insufficient funds 4 

Secretary Witson. 1 am not conscious of any important ones 
Some of the men may rate them differently than I do. ‘There may be 

some new ones that are about ready to push now. 

Senator Symincron. Let me read into the record- 

Secretary Wuison. I have discussed whether we should earmark 
more definitely some of these projects so that it was clear where we 
were spending the money. 

We are going to do it in the Department of Defense whether we go 
beyond that or not. 

Secretary Quarles and I talked it over quite a number of times, and 
his object ion to earmarking the money too definitely project by project 
was the more diflicult security part of it 


COMMENT ON GENERAL PUTY’S TESTIMONY 


Senator Symincron. Let me read part of the record of previous 
testimony before this subcommittee that has now been cleared by your 
Department. 

Mr. Hamilton, counsel to this committee, asked : 


General Putt, directing your attention to the testimony you gave yesterday 
with respect to the funds available for R. and D. work, have your funds been 
adequate to maintain what you regard as an adequate program ? 

General Putt. I would say that they have not been. 

Mr. HamiILton. And what have been the results of that? 

General Putt. The results have been the deferment of the initiation of what 
I would consider rather important work that should be done or the stretching 
out of work that has been initiated to a completion date that is beyond that which 
could have otherwise been achieved. 

Mr. Hamitton. Could you give the committee examples of consequences of 
that kind? 
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The list of important projects, which General Putt then recited as 
having been deferred because of lack of money, includes bombers, nu- 
clear propulsion, electronics, missiles, research aircraft, satellites, 
radar, and other fields of propulsion. 

There were 11 major items that he listed in detail. I will not read 
them all, but they are part of the record. 

Would you care to comment on that 4 

Secretary Wiison. Important research and development is going 
on in all those areas. There is not any doubt of that. 

From his point of view if he testified that he thought he was short 
of money, I am sure he meant it. 

On the other side, it is very difficult to get these men who are trying 
to think out ahead all the time to come down to brass tacks and list 
the projects and what they expect to get and with some time and some 
estimate of the money costs. They would just like to have a pot of 
money without too much supervision that they could reach into, and it 
is a difficult problem. 

In the first place, if you know what you are doing, why, it is not pure 
research. That complicates it. 





DISAGREES WITH GENERAL WHITE’ 





S STATEMENT 





Senator Symineton. Now, at times it seems that the position of this 
administration is that, although we are losing the quantitative race, at 
least in most categories, We are winning the qualitative race. Here is 
a statement made February 9 by Gen. Thomas White, Vice Chief 
of Staff of the Air Force. 

With reference to the Communist vis-a-vis our own, he states: 

In airplane after airplane they are approaching us in quality and surpassing us 
in quantity. Of course we can out-produce the Communists, there is no question 
about that. Our production potential is not the reason we are falling behind. 
One of the reasons that we are dropping behind is that the Communists are mak- 
ing scientific and technological advances at a faster rate than we. 

Would you agree to that ? 

Secretary Winson. No, I would not, not from my knowledge. 

Senator Syminetron. When a four-star general who has made this 
business his life’s work makes that statement voluntarily, in a public 
speech, but you say you would not agree to it, you cannot blame the 
public for being a little mixed UD» can you? 

Secretary Winson. No, but I don’t think that a hearing like this 
with so many people speaking so frankly was every handled before. 

Senator Symineron. I beg your pardon ? 

Secretary Wiison. Was this testimony before a commttiee ? 

Senator Symrneron. It was volunteered in a speech, Mr. Secretary, 
a speech cleared by the Department of Defense and made at a dinner 
in Cincinnati at the Queens City Club on February 9, 1956. 

General Twining could not appear and General White made the 
speech for him. 

Now don’t the National Intelligence estimates support that state- 
ment of General White’s, to the best of your knowledge ? 

Secretary Wison. I don’t think so. 

Senator Duff quoted a man who should be competent and who just 
came back from Russia. 

Senator Symineron. I beg your pardon ? 
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Secretary Witson. I say Senator Duff quoted I think— 

Senator SymMineron. You are talking about his quoting Mr. Han- 
son Baldwin ? 

Senator Durr. No, no, one of the specialists at Princeton, Dyson, I 
think was his name. 

Secretary Witson. He isa competent man in that are: 

It is not an easy thing to appraise, but I believe what 7 have said. 

Senator Durr. He said very definitely they were not up to us in 
physics. 

Senator Symineton. I am sorry, I did not know what reference you 
were making. The staff has here a quot: ition from another doctor who 
says the Communists are superior to us in physics. But, I was refer- 
ring to National Intelligence information. In any case what I started 
to ask about was the statement made by General White for General 
Twining only last February. 

As I understand it, you are not in agreement with that statement ? 

Secretary WILson. T am not. 


COMMENT ON GENERAL VANDENBERG’S 1953 TESTIMONY 


Senator Symrneton. Now, Mr. Secretary, later on you talk about 
the problems of the Strategic Air Command: 

Primarily in the retention of skilled personnel. 

[s not this exactly what General Vandenberg was talking about in 
1953 and 1954——— 

Secretary Wixson. I don’t think so. 

Senator SymMrneton (continuing): When he said, in effect, that if 
you cut the personnel in those years you actually did cut it, it would 
make little difference whether you did or did not get the planes, be- 

cause at the time they were received you would not have the people to 
operate and maintain them ? 

People on this committee have emphasized that the No. 1 problem, 
and witnesses have often agreed, was personnel. Yet isn’t that ex- 
actly what the late General Vandenberg predicted would happen if 
you made the personnel cuts in 1953 and 1954? 

Secretary Witson. No, Mr. Chairman, it is not. 

Senator Symineron. Let me read you General Vandenberg’s testi- 
mony : : 


Senator SALTONSTALL. To put my question more specifically, why would it be 
necessary to store combat planes if you are cutting down on your program? 

General VANDENBERG. We are not cutting down on the airplanes, we are cut- 
ting down on the people and the bases. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That is a question I want to come to. In other words, 
your answer is that buying more combat planes than we will have people or 
bases to man them is due to the cut in personnel? 

General VANDENBERG. And bases; yes, sir. 


Page 283 of the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee hearings, 
Senator Ferguson, chairman, Department of Defense Appropriations 
1954. 

So that is exactly what General Vandenberg prophesied in 1954. 

Secretary Wiison. Mr. Chairman, I would like to explain that. 

Senator Symineron. All right, sir. 

Secretary Wirson. I would first like to say that I knew General 
Vandenberg quite well and had a very high opinion of him, but he 
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was talking numbers and not quality. And it is not the numbers 
that bother the Air Force, it is the quality of the people. 

Senator Symrneron. No, he was not talking numbers. 

Secretary Witson. Read it. 

Senator Syminecron. General Vandenberg always took the premise 
that you needed trained people, not just a lot of untrained people 
walking around in fatigue uniforms. 

Secretary Wison. [ would like to say that all the time I have been 
down here, the Air Force has never been up to their ceiling in numbers, 
and the reason for it is when they examined the thing real carefully, 
they had thousands of people that were not contributing anything. 

They were grass cutters and laborers and not the kind of people 
they needed. 

Senator Syminoron. In other words, you feel that General Van- 
denberg was protesting your cut, in erass cutters and laborers: is that 
it ¢ 

Secretary Witson. He was by the record that we found afterward. 
He did not know he was but he was. 

Senator Symineron. Oh. 


PROBLEM IS QUALITY OF PERSONNEL 


Secretary Witson. And General LeMay told me in the last 10 days 
at Quantico that he had taken 20,000 men out of his an ind that he 
had saved in what we call the niches. We have a name for that. We 
call them spaces. It isa theoretical estimate. It is the table of organ 
zation, and the real problem in the Air Force, and to some extent 
in the Navy and the Army also, is to get the proper trained people, 
and it isa big prob lem. 

And |] would —s to say right here to everybody that that has 
been the struggle in the Air Force, and they have not been limited 
by numbers or laa in the effort to do it. 

Senator Syminoeron. As long as you brought up General LeMay, 
Mr. Secretary, when I was in Omaha about 6 weeks ago, General Le- 
May told me that lack of money for maintenance operations had 
caused increased accidents and greater loss of life in his command. 
He has testified to that before this co malt ie: It can remain a matter 
of opinion between you and me, sir, but I will never believe that the 
late General Vandenberg was protesting a reduction in grass cutters 
and laborers when he so eloquently protested the cuts in personnel, 
which now form the chief protest by so many about our whole defense 
re. 

An air force is personnel, planes, and bases. Consistently, since I 
have oa en around this town instead of raising the lowest of those three 
components to the size of the other two, the executive branch, especially 
the Bureau of the Budget, is prone to cut one or both of the other two 
to the size of the lowest component. That is what we are talking about 
this afternoon, and that was what General Vandenberg was talking 
about before the Senate several years ago. 

Secretary Witson. The real prob lem has been to get a sufficient num- 
ber of competent, trained people into the services and to stay in the 
services, and all the men talk to me about it all the time and we are 
working at it, and that is why we appointed the Cordiner committee 
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on professional and technical compensation and how we can get the 
right people into the services. 

I think LeMay also said that if he could get the right trained, ex- 
perienced, people, he could save I think a billion dollars or maybe more 
or something. It was alot of money. And that is our problem. It is 
not numbers. It is quality. 


DEPLORES CRITICISM OF EXTENT OF DEFENSE EFFORTS 


Senator Symineton. Now, Mr. Secretary, on page 889 you say: 
Our military programs have been fully described many times before a number 
of committees of the Congress and in public. Certainly these presentations prove 
that this country has not been lacking in preparation for its own defense. 

That might be a matter of opinion. 

In any case you continue: 

We deplore efforts to belittle the capacity and resolve of this Government to 
be prepared to meet any recognized threat. 

What do you mean when you say 

We deplore efforts to belittle the capacity and resolve of this Government 

About whom were you thinking ¢ 

Secretary Winson. I think that I was meaning the way it was being 
reported to the people of the country where they got the opinion that 
we were woefully weak, when we are not. That is what I deplore, and 
the fact that we ignore the fact that we have a very powerful organiza- 
tion, with some 2,850,900 or 900,000 men in uniform. It is a well- 
organized, powerful organization. 

Senator Symineron. Who are the people you were thinking are try- 
ing to persuade the country we are woefully weak ¢ 

Secretary Wuison. It is the general bupression that is being given. 
That is why I took the trouble to point out that the B-52’s are superior 
tothe Bison. 

As far as the impression was getting out to the country, that they 
were equal. 

Senator Symineron. Who do you think is giving that impression ¢ 

Secretary Wuson. I think it is the way the testimony is coming out 
from a number of different people in a rather confused way, and I 
don’t know how you can avoid it by our American process, but I think 
it is most unfortunate to try to mark down the fine men in uniform 
and the powerful military organization we have. 


CRITICAL OF STATEMENTS BY MILITARY 


Senator Symrneron. If the Chief of Staff of the Air Force makes 
a speech saying: 

If being ahead is related to the number of aircraft and combat units we are 
not ahead. 

The Communists have thousands more combat airplanes than we do. If being 
ahead is related to aircraft production, we are again only second best. The 
Communists are producing far more combat airplanes than we are. 


If he makes that speech, and he confirms that statement under oath 
before this committee, he has probably done more to create that 
pression than anybody ; wouldn’t you say # 


Im- 
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Secretary Witson. Well, I think the military people to some degree 
have contributed to it. I think that is right. And I think we can 
properly be criticized for it. 

And I wish it would stop. 

Senator Symrneron. But General Twining’s speech was cleared by 
your Department. 

Secretary Witson. I have not tried to censor the speeches of indi- 
viduals beyond the security business. 


DEPLORES EAGER BEAVERS 


I think a man is entitled to enough latitude to make his own mis- 
takes, but the difficulty really comes in when some eager beaver in the 
Air staff or something trying to overpromote the Air Force or the 
Army or the Navy, and that is where it comes from and it is a very de- 
plorable business and I don’t like it. 


EAGER BEAVER WROTE GENERAL TWINING'S SPEECH 


Senator Symineton. Do you think General Twining comes under 
the category of “eager beaver” ? 

Secretary Witson. Not intentionally, no. No, the man that wrote 
the speech for him did it. [Laughter. | 

Senator Jackson. But the fellow who says it is not the eager beaver ? 

Secretary Witson. Oh,no. [Laughter. | 


A TROUBLESOME BUSINESS 


Senator Symineron. After the statement was made that the Com- 
munists were thousands of planes ahead of us, “far more combat planes” 
was the exact term, General White said in his talk, 4 months later, 
that they, the Communists, were approaching us in quality. Do you 
agree with that ? 

Secretary Wiison. Not completely, no. 

Senator SyMineron. We are trying to get the facts to the people. 

Secretary Witson. I don’t mind the Air Force people sort of ignor- 
ing the Navy and all the other allies and everything else. 

Senator Symineron. We are trying to get the truth to the people. 

Secretary Wirtson. But it is a troublesome business. 


16-YEAR-OLD B-36 IS OUR MAJOR HEAVY BOMBER NOW 


Senator Symineton. Mr. Secretary, you say: 


Our primary deterrent power rests on the Strategic Air Command, with its 
large numbers of long-range and medium-range bombers. 
The long-range bomber, except for 1 wing of B—52’s, is the 16-year-old 
B-36. Is that right? 

Secretary Wiison. That is the major heavy bomber at the moment. 

Senator Symrineron. Then you say, “and medium-range bombers.” 
Presumably you are talking about the B-47. 

Secretary Wiison. Yes, sir. 
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B—47, WITHOUT TANKERS, NOT INTERCONTINENTAL 


Senator Symineron. A fine airplane. 

The BAZ, without tankers, is not an intercontinental bomber in any 
sense of the term: is that correct ? 

Secretary Wixson. It hasn’t got the range except from overseas 
bases, and so on your definition it is not an intercontinental bomber, 
meaning from North America to Europe or Asia. 


QUESTION OF LOSS OF FOREIGN BASES 


Senator Symineron. There was a published story by the able Alsop 
brothers, who have been in this subject with care and detail for years. 
This story pointed out that, to the extent that we lost our foreign bases, 
we cut the effectiveness of the B-47’s 75 percent. Based on the posi- 
tion of the B47 in our overall 137-wing structure, that means we cut 
the effectiveness of the Strategic Air Command over 50 percent. The 
premise is we lose the overseas bases. 

Would you care to comment on that ? 

Secretary Witson. Oh, I don’t believe so. 

Senator Symineron. If that is true, should we not clo considerably 
more than we have done in building tankers / 

Secretary Witson. I am sure that the Air Force is making plans 
to increase their tankers and their effective tankers. 

Of course, we haven't lost the bases yet, and I don’t personally think 
we will. We may lose a few of them. 

Senator Symrneton. We may lose a few of them. 


‘FORTRESS AMERICA” CONCEPT DANGEROUS 


Secretary Witson. That is always possible. But if we lose the bases, 
we will lose a much more important thing from my point of view, and 
that is our allies and our association in the free world. I think that 
if we get forced back to a “fortress America” concept, it is a pretty 
dangerous thing for our country. 

Senator Symrneron. I certainly agree with you on that. 

On page 890, you say about missiles: 

We also expect to have in the relatively near future ballistic missiles of inter- 
continental range which can be launched from the United States, and ballistic 
missiles of intermediate range which can be launched from our ships or allied 
bases able to carry nuclear attack to practically any point on the earth’s surface. 


MISSILE AND B-52 PROGRAMS NOT IN CONFLICT 


Is there anything with respect to the missile picture that justifies 
your holding back on the building of B-52’s? 

Secretary Wirson. Neither of them are in conflict with the other at 
the moment. 

Senator Symineron. Would you want to comment further on “rela- 
tively near”? I noticed you were asked about that at an ae 

Secretary Wiison. I don’t think in public session I should try to be 
more accurate than that. 

Senator Symineron. All right. 

Secretary Witson. And I think everybody knows a great effort is 
being made in the development of those missiles. As a matter of fact, 
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trying to make up for lost time, if you want to look at it that way, 
we have concentrated the development and we are facing some extra 
expenses, and some duplication, because we are making parallel efforts 
which ordinarily you would try to do only one. 

Senator Symreron. Now, Mr. Secretary, in February 1953, you 
had these directives Mr. Hamilton mentioned, communications from 
the Director of the Budget. You issued your memorandum of Feb- 
ruary ‘, . on to the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

We have gone through those. I won’t take the committee’s time 
or soar W Ve have the directive of February 7, signed by your Act- 
ing Secretary. Later on, in the spring of 1953, you made very heavy 
cuts in the military budget. In the Air Force alone you cut from $16 
billion-plus to $11 billion- plus. 


Is it your testimony those cuts were made after analysis with the 
military people ? 


ATTEMPTS TO EXPLAIN FISCAL YEAR 1954 AIR FORCE BUDGET CUT 


Secretary Wis The analysis with the military people was a 
little different ad it usually is. At that time, as you know, General 
Vandenberg was ae ill. And I have attempted to explain a couple 
of times exactly what hap ypened., 

By the figures of the previous administration Mr. McNeil had, and 


we analyzed them, the previous administration had recognized a slip 
in the program. 


Senator Symrneron. I beg your pardon ? 

Secretary Witson. Had recognized a slip in the program equiva- 
lent to about $4.8 billion, and we simply took that out of the excess 
hnancing. 

We reviewed our production program. General Vandenberg finally 
recommended that we, when he did go over it, that instead of cutting 
it the 5.1, that we only—that we restore $1.4 billion of it, or some- 
thing. Even after the reduction—— 

Senator Symrneron. That was because of the passage of time. 

Secretary Witson. How is that? 

Senator Symrneton. You could not have spent a lot of that money, 
because of the passage of time. 

Secretary Witson. Well, it was obvious it could not be spent 
properly. 

Senator Symincron. Neither Mr, Lovett, former Secretary of De- 
fense, nor Mr. Gilpatric, former Secretary of the Air Force, would 
have any part of the cuts you made in the spring of 1953. They both 
told me personally they did not agree with it. 

But my question is: When you made the decision with respect to 
these 1953 reductions in the Navy, and in the Air Force, did you take 
it up with the Joint Chiefs? 

Secretary Witson. It was discussed as best we could with every- 
body, ce rtainly , and I would like to point out again that it was simply 
a question of how much extra credit you had to have i in the bank. 

Senator Symineron. Didn’t you say in the spring of 1953 that you 
were going to make these heavy cuts and leave it up to the new Chiefs 
of Staff to decide whether they were right? 

Secretary Witson. I can’t recall that. 
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Senator Symrveron. I think that is correct. That year, when 
Admiral Radford came before the full committee, we asked him about 
it. He pointed out that he didn’t even take office until the first of the 
following August. 

Secretary Witson. Well, a change like that is always a little diffi- 
cult, because a man who 1 is leaving hates to take too much of a posi- 
tion for his successors, and the new people would like to have a clean 
sheet of 

Senator Symineron. My question is—— 

Secretary Wiison. The real thing is, we did the right thing. We 
didn’t do the wrong thing. We did the right thing. 

I don’t care whether we did it— 

Senator Symrneron. My question is, did you do it on the basis of 
fizures, or did you do it on the basis of forces ? 

Secretary Witson. We did it on the basis of figures that would not 
interfere with the forces. 

Senator Symineton. As I remember it, you did not know whether 
the 143-wing program would be the right program. You said it might 
be 120 wings or 150 wings or “any old thing,” in your testimony—— 

Secretary Witson. I have done so because it was difficult to analyze 
it so promptly, and also, we didn’t have a very good force in being. 
We had what we called some paper wings, as you know, and I don’t 
mean to criticize the men that were faced with this great big build-up 
from two or three billion dollars to billions and billions of money to 
spend. 

And also, I found that the money that had been appropriated to the 
Air Force was not validated by spe cific projects or— it was just a whole 
lump of money to just get going on. 

Senator Symmnaton. I think the low figure was 114 wings, instead 
of 143. At one point I know the Air Force was told to study a 120- 
wing program; then really you were considering forces at that time, 
were you not ¢ 

Secretary Wirson. I do not remember ever talking about 114 wings 
as any ultimate objective at all. I never had any such figure in mind. 
We laid out the immediate objectives to achieve. I would like to say 
that we have achieved those wings, and the manning of them, with 
proper planes as laid out. As a matter of fact, we are beating it a 
little bit, if you will go back 3 years. 

Senator Symineton. The staff tells me I was wrong; 116 wings were 
discussed. At any rate, there was a study of 120. Did you make that 
study on what you thought would be forces, or did you make it on the 
basis of an arbitrary reduction because you w anted to find some place 
to save money ? 

Secretary Witson. Neither of them. It was an effort to get the pro- 
gram on the track, on a realistic thing that could be done, and that you 
could stick at and do. 

As long as we had the 143-wing objective, with a lot of money, we 
were spending a good deal of money in the wrong place. 

Senator Symineron. Was there any discussion 

Secretary Wirson. And we were still falling behind on the im- 
portant 

Senator Symincron. Was there any discussion with the Bureau of 
the Budget and/or the Treasury, as to the amount of money needed to 
be taken out of Defense in order to balance the budget ¢ 
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Secretary Witson. No one has ever tried to put specific, definite 
budget limitations on the Defense Department. We have been en- 
couraged to do the best we could with it. 

Senator Symineton. What was the figure that they encouraged you 
to obtain for the spring of 1953 ? 

Secretary Wiison. I don’t recall. I don’t know of any such figure. 

Senator Symineron. Well, how did you arrive at the cut that you 
arrived at? 

Secretary Witson. You mean in new appropriations? You see, we 
ire troubled— 

Senator Syminetron. Yes. 

Secretary Wiison. We are troubled by the same old problem that 
you talk about three different bunches of money or sums of money 
when we talk about the budget. 

Senator Symrneton. We are talking about the appropriation budget 
request for the fiscal year 1954, as you handled it in the spring of 1953. 

Secretary Wizson. Well, I will try it again, because I apparently 
can't make myself clear. 

When the money was requested by the Department and given to the 
Congress in the spring and summer of 1952, certain representations 
were made of how fast the money would be spent and how it would be 
obligated. 

When I got into the Defense Department, the beginning of Febru- 
ary, and the final figure had been worked up in connection with Presi- 
dent Truman’s recommendation for the new budget, I found that there 
had been this slippage of $4.8 billion, and without changing the pro- 
gram or the essential personnel or anything else, there was that much 
money we did not need, and we still could have taken out more, because 
if you will look at the figures of the unobligated carryover, you will 
find we still had plenty to do business on. 

Senator Symineron. The easiest way in the world to have unobli- 
gated carryover and less expenditures is not to get production. 


CORRECTION OF TESTIMONY 


Secretary Wiison. But you understand that we lined it up and 
worked at the production business. We didn’t take out a single com- 
bat plane. We gave the Air Force more. 

Senator Symineron. Didn’t you take out some B-47’s? 

Secretary Wriison. We did later. We did a little later when we 
found out 

Senator Symrneton. You took them out in the spring of 1953. You 
have been talking about the combat capacity of the B-47. It is a 
fine airplane. You took some of them out in the spring of 1953, out 
of the program. 

Secretary Witson. We found that there was some excess ordered 
above the needs of the— 

Senator Symineron. Well, I am not arguing about that. But you 
said you did not take out any combat planes; and surprised me because 
you did take out some B-47’s. 

Secretary Witson. The list here shows we took out some for train- 
ing units that were in excess above any reasonable numbers. 

While ordinarily we build an excess of 10 or 20 percent, that is way 
above that. 
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QUESTION OF LARGE DECREASE IN UNITED STATES COMBAT PLANE 
PRODUCTION 


Senator SyMincToN. It isa fact, is it not, that in 1955 we bought less 
than one-fourth as many combat airplanes as we did in 1952? 

Secretary Witson. Bought, or had delivered ? 

Senator Symineton. Bought. 

Secretary Witson. Well, the “bought” is only a question of how 
far you go out on your commitment. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Secretary, I don’t want to take too much of 
the committee’s time. It is difficult to get you to make a direct answer 
to a question. 

NO COMMENT 


Let me read into the record some testimony before the Senate in May 
and June of 1953. 
Senator Smith, Margaret Chase Smith said: 


I dislike to take the committee’s time to go into this as I would like. I still 
want to know who decided the Air Force would take the largest cut and what part 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff had in it. 

Secretary WiiLson. I would like to explain to you that it was not done that 
way. We took as best we could and in the time available item for item, pro- 
gram for program of both the Army, Navy and Air. 

Senator SmirH. When you say “we,” who do you mean? 

Secretary Wixson. The whole organization. 

Senator SMiru. The Defense Department? 

Secretary WILSON. That is right. 

Mr. Kyes. And the military were in it also. 

Now I call your attention to some later testimony of that year, 
which raises considerable doubt as to whether the “military were in it 
also.” 

Secretary WiLson. All the people were involved in it. After we got the things 
together, we added them up. Much to Mr. Kyes surprise and mine, most of the 
cuts seemed to show up in the Air Force program. We did not say that is 
what we are going to do, we are going to take $5 billion out of the air. 

Mr. Kyes. I did not realize it until Secretary Talbott called the statistical 
result to my attention. 

Have you any comments on that testimony ? 

Secretary Witson. Not particularly ? 

; I Jy 

Senator SymineTon. Senator Jackson? 

Secretary Witson. I might say this. That one of the things we 
started out to do was to take out any excess financing, request for new 
money that we did not think we needed, and I really was surprised 
myself when I found out it was as much as $4.8 billion in the Air Force. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Secretary, I will read some more testi- 
mony the staff has given us. 

Senator Hix. Mr, Secretary, did you consult any other military men? 

Secretary WiLson. I did not need to because they would say “Yes.” That is the 
study and everybody knew it. Until a really complete review is made, and that 


will take months, there will be no other determination. If you said you would 
need 120, you need substance back of it. If you said 160— 


and presumably wings— 


and we need more billions of dollars, you would have to justify that. 
Senator Hiri. In other words, you disregarded the military advice with the 
idea of having a study made? 
Secretary WItson, No, sir, you are still trying to put words into my mouth and 
you cannot do it. 
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Senator Hitt. No, I found that impossible, Mr. Secretary. 


Secretary Witson. Walter Reuther finally came to that conclusion after about 
5 vears too. 


Senator Him. He got some pretty good contracts. 

Senator Jackson. How much of this is from the transcript? 

Senator Symrneron,. All of it is from the transcript. 

As a result of these cuts in the spring of 1953 General Bradley 
wrote in the Saturday Evening Post that the Army had started to 
coast before it reached the top of the hill. At least one other member 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff said he was not consulted in the final 
decisions. In addition your Deputy Secretary, Mr. Kyes, said: 









I did not realize it until Secretary Talbott called the statistical result to my 
attention. 









At that time Secretary Talbott was Secretary of the Air Force. 
was the point I was trying to make. 







That 













WORRIED ABOUT EXPLAINING CUT TO THE PUBLIC 








Secretary Witson. That is right, and Harold Talbott, whom you 
know very well, was worried about how we would explain it to the 
public and the Congress, and he was justified in worrying about that 
because I never have been able to explain it, as simple as it is. 

Senator Symrxeron. Well, you put most of it heck in the next 2 
years. 

Secretary Wirson. No, just a reasonable amount. And actually I 
have been criticized by Members of the Senate and Members of the 
ate for having this big, unobligated carried over amount of money 
so that the Defense Department could run its own program inde- 
pendent of what the Congress said, and I think what we did was the 
right thing to do. 

I have no apology for it. 


ie you want to load it all on me and give me the responsibility for 
. I will take it. 






























CONSTITUTIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 





OF CONGRESS 
















Senator Symrneron. Mr. Secretary, we don’t want to load any- 
thing onanybody. We want the facts. 
nder the Constitution, the Congress has the duty, as well as the 
right, to look into these matters that have to do with military appro- 
priations 
General Eisenhower himself once made the following statement to 
the Congress: 


We have asked for these things because from our point of view these are what 
we would like to have. 











These are what we think we need. We will defend these same estimates in 
the Senate, but it is the responsibility of the Congress under the Constitution 
to determine what portion of the national economy can be assigned to the 


national defense, and that is the responsibility that the Constitution places 
upon the Congress. 









That is a statement made by President Eisenhower. 

Secretary Witson. I have no quarrel with it whatsoever. 

Senator Symineron. And if we seem to be too persistent in trying 
to get the facts out, forgive us. 
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Secretary Witson. Well, I don’t mean to be critical. I just mean 
to be direct. 

Senator Symrneron. I have no further questions. Does any other 
member of the committee ? 

Senator Durr. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. I havea great many questions. 

Senator Symineron. Senator Duff ? 

Senator Durr. Mine will be very short but go ahead. 

Senator Jackson. No, I have a lot of questions, so you go ahead. 


IIAVE 28 WINGS PLUS OF B—47'8 


Senator Durr. Mr. Secretary, forgetting the B-52 for a moment, 
[ would like to ask you a few questions about the c ay ties of the 
B-47; and if I am asking questions that are classified, I know you 
will not hesitate to say so. 

In the first place, how many B-47’s have we? 

Secretary Witson. I guess I should not give it to you, Senator. My 
advisers here say that. You have got it in your records, I think. 

Senator Durr. Well, if it is classified, I don’t expect to get it. 

Senator Symincron. The figure has been classified, but we would 
be glad to have you give it. The more the public knows, the better 
for our country. 

Senator Durr. The only reason I mentioned it 

Secretary Witson. I think we have been pretty liberal with de- 
classifying information now. I will say a little more. I think it is 
known that we have got 28 wings, is it ? 

Secretary Quarues. That is right. 

Secretary Witson. That is knowledge, isn’t it? 

And we have got plenty tospare. I will put it that way. 

Senator Durr. I did not hear your first answer. 

Secretary Witson. Well, I know it has been stated a good many 
times. We have got 28 wings, and you know that it is 45 to a wing 
and I said we had plenty to spare. 

Is that good enough ? 


PERFORMANCE OF B-47 CLASSIFIED 


Senator Durr. And what is the speed of the B—4 

Secretary Witson. I think I am getting in trouble. 

Senator Durr. All right; is the range without refueling classified 4 

Secretary Wuson. I think the performance is classified. I am 
sorry, it is the same problem we have with the Bison and the B—52 
and the Bear. 

Senator Durr. Let me ask you this. Maybe I can get out of the 
classified area with this: Can the B-47 from our current foreign bases 
reach the heartland of Russia without refueling ¢ 

Senator Symrncton. Would the Senator want to rephrase that 
“from some of our foreign bases” ¢ 

Senator Durr. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Wiison. The answer is “Yes,” if you say “some.” That 
was a helpful one because they are all around. 

Senator Durr. And are they capable of carrying a weapon of mega- 
ton yield ? 
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Secretary Witson. The answer to that is “Yes,” 
Senator Durr. That is what I wanted to ask. 
Senator SyMINGTON. Senator Jackson ? 

You say you have a lot of questions ? 

Senator Jackson. Yes:a lot of them. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Secretary, it is now 4:20, 
+: 30 and then set up another date ? 

Secretary Winson. My time is yours. 

Senator Symincron. We will go until 4:30 today, then meet at 10 

o clock in the morning. 


also. 









Can we Zo to 













REASONS FOR CHANGES IN 





B-52 SCHEDULE 

















Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, why did you decide to increase 
the B-52 production / 

Secretary Witson. Because we thought it was the right thing to do. 

Senator Jackson. Well I assume everything you do is based on 
that assumption. 

I give you credit for that; but why ? 

Isn’t it a fact that on May 1, 1955, we had the Soviet fly-bys, and 
after that the then Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. Talbott, and Mr. 
Twining, went to you in the month of May and asked for the stepup of 
the production of overall numbers of B-52’s; isn’t that right ? 

Secretary Wixtson. We discussed it among ourselves. I don’t know 
who took the initiative of suggesting it first. 

Senator Jackson. I had understood earlier from your testimony 
that you took the initiative to increase the production rate of the total 


numbers of B—52’s. 


Secretary Wixson. I have been very interested in it from the very 
beginning, because I realize what an important thing it was. 

Senator Jackson. Who did take the initiative? If you do not re- 
member, why, just say so. I had understood, from what you said 
earlier today 

Secretary Witson. Which date are you talking about ? 

Senator Jackson. I am talking about the increase in May 1955. 
Who took that initiative? You said in your testimony earlier today 
that you had taken it. That is not the way it was related to me, but 
then—— 

Secretary Witson. Well, I promptly took it up with the President, 
and as soon as our review had indicated to my knowledge it was the 
right thing to do, and got the approval for doing it. 

We had} previously had some discussions about it very similar to the 
time when we increased it the first time when Secretary Talbott and I 
talked it over. We decided we needed two sources, and we had to put 
some additional ones in for the second source, which we did. 

Senator Jackson. You have had two increases between May of 1955 


and April of this year. Do you expect to have any more increases in 
the B-52? 
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NO DECISION AT THIS TIME, AS TO FURTHER INCREASES IN B-52 PRODUCTION 


Secretary Wixson. I think the answer to that is that I don’t know. 

Senator Jackson. Why don’t you know ? 

Secretary Witson. Because it will be subject to review this fall. It 
will be, as I said a little while ago—I have a very clear recommenda- 
tion from General Twining now on what he thinks is the optimum 
thing to do. If he changes his mind, I would listen to his reasons for 
having changed his mind. I myself know of no reason to change it 
at the moment. 

Senator Jackson. You do not know of any reason, but you are not 
saying that you are not going to increase B-52 production. 

Secretary Wirson. No, sir. I believe in cada i which means 


you change your mind when some new facts and conditions occur, you 
get a better idea. 


SOVIETS BUILDING “A DEFENSIVE AIR FORCE” 


Se nator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, didn’t you have the idea back in 
1953, right on up to date, that the Soviets were building a defensive 
air force? Let me read this quote to you—— 

Secretary Witson. They were building a defensive air force. 

Senator Jackson. On May 19, 1953, you said to the Subcommittee 
on Senate Appropriations, and I quote : 


It (the Russian Air Force) is much more a defensive air force and not an 
offensive air force. A defensive air force would be more fighters and intercepters, 
and an offensive air force would be more bombers and long-range fighters. That 
ought to give the American people some encouragement. 

Is that statement correct? 

Secretary Witson. Of what date? 

Senator Jackson. I am quoting from a statement that you ~<a. 
before the Senate Appropriations Committee on May 19, 195: 

Secretary Wiison. It certainly was true at the time. 

Senator Jackson. All right. 

On February 1, 1954, you said to the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and I quote: 

My analysis would indicate that the Russians have been much more afraid 
of us than we are of them, and their buildup has been a defensive buildup. 

Secretary Witson. That was correct. 

Senator Jackson. So today you again corroborate the Soviet con- 
tention that they have been making right along, that they are building 
up their airpower to defend themselves and not to engage In aggres- 
sion ; is that right? 

Secretary Witson. They started the shift—— 

Senator Jackson. Well, now, wait a minute. I am talking about 
what you said in 1954. 

Secretary Witson. And it was true then, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Well, isn’t the truth of the matter, Mr. Secre- 
tary, that we found that this statement that you made was not true, 
because we were suddenly confronted with a lot of Bison bombers on 
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May 1, 1955? At the time you made that statement, it could not 
have been true. 

Secretary Witson. The only question about the Bison bombers, and 
this was a difference of opinion about it, was not whether they were 
going to have them or not, but when. 





QUESTION OF 





CORROBORATION OF SOVIET PROPAGANDA 


Senator Jackson. Why did you try to create the impression to the 
American people and to the world, an impression which obviously the 
Communists can use, that the Soviets are building a defensive air 
force / 

Secretary Witson. Because it was the truth. 

Senator Jackson. Would you tell the committee how many TU 
they had, and if the TU-4 is a defensive aircraft or an offensive air- 
craft ¢ 

Secretary Witson. They put their emphasis on fighters. They put 
their emphasis on submarines and not on'carriers. T ‘he +y built bombers 
and, as far as we know, without any tankers. 

Senator Jackson. Did they have any long-range bombers at the 
time you made these statements in 1953 and 1954? 

The so-called TU—4 I am referring to, it is a—— 

Secretary Wiison. We don’t call that a long-range bomber. 

Senator Jackson. That is the B-29 bomber. Did it not have the 
capability of making one-way air-atomic missions against the United 
states / 

Secretary Witson. None of our military people really think that is 
a feasible military operation. We talk about it a little, once in a while, 
but I suppose we got the idea from the Japanese Kamikazes, or some- 
thine, but— 

Senator Jackson. So—— 

Se aeneey Winson. It is not a military operation. 

Senator Jackson. It is your opinion that up until when, then, was 
the Soviet Air Force a purely defensive buildup ? 

Incidentally, all the Russian leaders have been saying that they 
have been building up de fensively, and you are here to corroborate 
what they have been saying; is that it 4 

Secretary Wirrson. The emphasis was on defense. That is what I 
said. 

Senator Jackson. You didn’t say that. 

Secretary Wiison. Well, not exactly, but—— 

Senator Jackson. On May 1, 1954, I do not know what you intended, 
but this is what you said before the House Appropriations Committee, 
and I quote it direc tly. You said: 

My analysis would indicate that the Russians have been much more afraid of 
us than we are of them, and that their buildup has been a defensive buildup. 

This is what the Russians pick up, you know, and can use for 
propaganda. 

Secretary Wiison. I said much more, didn’t I? 

Senator Jackson. Yes, but you said their buildup has been a de- 
fensive buildup. 

Secretary Wiison. It has been, sir. 

Senator Jackson. On February 1, 1954? 

Secretary Winson. It has. 
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NO CONFLICT IN VIEWS? 


Senator Jackson. Now, how do you reconcile that with the state- 
ment of the President of the United States on January ¢, 1954. in his 
state of the Union message, and I quote: 

American freedom is threatened so long as the world Communist conspiracy 
exists in its present scope, power, and totality. 

How do you reconcile it with the President’s statement of May 19 
1953, in a radio broadcast to the Nation, and I quote: 


We all know something of the long record of deliberately planned Communist 
aggression. There has been to this moment no reason to believe that Soviet 
policy has changed its frequently announced hope and purpose—the destruction 
of freedom everywhere. 

Secret: uy WILson. There is no con tre adiction in that. and I have 
heen talking about the same thing Frid: iy and today when I say that 
the danger is the fact that there is a dictator nation with military 
power Whose stated purposes were world dominati ion. 

Senator Jackson. All right. 

secretary Wison. So that there is no conflict in the business. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, if the Soviets are, or were, build 
Ing prsmaeay a defensive air force, who are they trying to defend 
themselves ag rainst / 


SOVIETS FEARED GERMANY AND UNITED STATES IN 


Secretary Witson. From the West. They were still afraid of the 
Germans and they were afraid of us. 

Senator Jackson. They were afraid of the Germans during this 

eriod that you have referred to ! 

Secretary Wiison. They still think the Germans are a strong, pow- 
erful people. That is one reason- 

Senator Jackson. Obviously the only one they could be afraid of 
is us. If they are building a defensive air force, logically they are 
preparing their defense against possible attack by the United States; 
is that right ? 

Secretary Wirson. I think they thought so. I think they changed 
their minds after the Geneva meeting. 

Senator Jackson. But up to then you would, then, in effect, agree 
with what the Russian propagandists have been saying, that the 
United States are the aggressors 

Secretary Wiison. They have—— 

Senator Jackson. The Russians then were building an air defense 
system primarily to defend themselves against possible air atomic 
attack from the United States ? 

Secretary Wison. I think you should state your opinion and not 
mine. I tried to be clear about it. 

Senator Jackson. Let’s just reason it out logically. You make 
the statement they are building defensive air force. You said that 
in 1953 and 1954, did you not? 

Secretary Witson. But isn’t it the fact, from what you also know ? 

Senator Jackson. No; I don’t agree with you at all, because—— 

Secretary Witson. Don’t you have 

Senator Jackson. Why would they go ahead and get atomic weap- 
ons, why would they have TU-4’s, and why would they be going 


— 
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r long-range bombers if they were building only a defensive force, 
Mr Secretary! And the Bear, as well as the Bison? Why, if your 
position is sound, why would they try to get the atomic bomb ? 

Take as long as you like. 

Secretary Wiison. I was only speaking, of course, from the infor- 
mation I had at the time, and it was correct, and that is what they 
were doing; and I am sure the propaganda in our two countries is 
different, and the great misfortune in the world is that the Russians 
and ourselves do not understand each other better. 

Senator Jackson. But if you make the public statement that the 
Russians are building a defensive air force, isn't the logical inference 
from that statement that they are building that air force to defend 
themselves against someone / 

secretary Witson. And as I—— 

Senator Jackson. Just let me ask you that question, You have 
vot a good, sound, logical mind. 

Secretary Wixson. Of course, it is logical, and that is—— 


SOVIETS CHANGED DEFENSIVE VIEWS AFTER GENEVA MEETING 


Senator Jackson. Therefore, when you make that statement, you. 
in effect, are corroborating the Soviet charge that our Air Force is 
offensive and theirs is defensive. What other inference could you 
logically come to? 

Secretary Witson. I would like to point out that President Eisen- 
hower at the Geneva meeting tried to put their mind at rest-—— 

Senator Jackson. I am not talking about Geneva. 

Secretary Witson (continuing). To the point we were not aggres- 
~l1ve. 

Senator Jackson. This is prior to Geneva. 

Secretary Witson. Prior to Geneva, and that was a change, and 
they accepted it, and I think for about the first time, that we really 
were not aggressors that were going to try to destroy their com- 
munism as such, with a military operation. 

think they told their people that, and I think they first built up 
their defenses, and what they did speaks louder than what they said. 
They did build their Migs first before they built any bombers. They 
did build submarines and built no carriers. 
Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary—— 


INSISTS SOVIETS ON DEFENSE MILITARILY 


Secretary Wirson. They did build their first bombers with no 
tankers. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, isn’t there a very simple answer to 
why they built all these fighters? Isn’t it a fact that they were build- 
ing these fighters during the time when we had an air atomic 
monopoly ¢ 

Secretary Witson. They were afraid of our monopoly, they were 
afraid we would use it on them, I suppose. They shouldn’t have been, 
but I think they probably were. 

Senator Jackson. Isn’t the reason they were building 

Secretary Witson. We started with our bases to ring them around. 
What if—iet’s just be fair about it, now, and give the devil their due. 
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What if they had done the same thing to us that we have done? We 
rattled the atomic bomb too much, incidentally. 

Senator Jackson. Even though President Eisenhower and all our 
previous presidents have made it clear that the only reason why we 
had to build this ring of bases is first because the Soviets refused to 


agree to international control of atomic energy under a rascal-proof 


system, and secondly, their refusal to honor the agreements made at 
Yalta and all these other things, you feel— 

Secretary Wuitson. I feel our policies have been all right, the best 
we could do with them. 

Senator Jackson. Pardon me? 

Secretary Wiison. I think our policies from our point of view have 
been the best we could do. I think, as I have said before, and I see 
no reason to change what I said, in 1953 what I said was true. In 
1954, what I said was true. 

Senator Jackson. I am sorry, I didn’t hear that last. Will the 
reporter read it ? 

Secreti ivy Wixson. I said what—I am just repeating—what I said 
in 1953 was true, and what I said in 1954 was true. 

Senator Jackson. Even though we knew or should have known 
that with the achievement by the Soviet Union of an atomic explo- 
sion, they obviously would build planes to deliver those bombs, am I 
right, Mr. Secretary? Isn’t it a fact that we knew or should have 
known, in light of the further fact that they had achieved an atomic 
explosion in August of 1949, that they would be building long-range, 
modern jet bombers to deliver the bombs they were manufacturing ? 
Isn’t that an assumption that our leaders should have made at that 
time ¢ 

I do not understand why you indulge in the assumption they were 
building a defensive air foree—— 

Secretary Witson. That is what they were doing. 


QUESTION OF OUR MISCALCULATION 


Senator Jackson. Well, but you discovered later that you were 
wrong, that the Intelligence estimates were off, and you know that is 
a fact ¢ 

Secretary Witson. No. 

Senator Jackson. Suddenly, didn’t we discover on May 1, 1955, with 
this huge Soviet fly-by of Bison bombers, that we had miscalculated on 
the production of intercontinental jet bombers on the part of the 
Soviets? 

Secretary Witson. Iam sure that the Russians showed us purposely 
about all they had. 

Senator Jackson. And what they had was more than we produced; 
was it not? 

Secretary Witson. Well, 13 or something, but it did show that they 
were in production, but I see no reason to change what I said. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the reporter to read 
the previous question, not this last one ? 

(Previous question read. ) 

Secretary Wirson. It was not any great big important difference 
in our Intelligence. 

Senator Jackson. Pardon me? 
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Senator Symineron. Will the Senator yield? 

Don’t you think the fact they were in production and we did not 
believe they would be in production for a long time was an important 
difference / 

Secretary Witson. It is a matter of a year or perhaps even months, 
the difference in the Intelligence. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, just let me finish this point. 

According to the sworn testimony before this committee, if Mr. 
Quarles wants to comment, there was a miscalculation. This was not 
just a matter of a few months, Mr. Secretary. I don’t want to get into 
an area of Intelligence now, but this is a general question. I think 
you will see if you will check the record. If you want to make a state- 
ment on it when you come back in the morning, fine. 

You say we did not miscaleulate or we did 4 

Secretary Winson. Our In telligence and the ditferent people that 
tried to appraise it—I want you to understand our data was pretty 


limited—if you review the whole business, we knew they were trying 
to build a eae It was only a question of when we thought it was 
going tohappen. It was a difference of opinion among our people and 


how they ’ appraised it, and we have a consensus of the best we could 
do with it, all the peop caged are involved in it. 

And that changes from time to time, depending on what we think 
we know about it, and there is not any question about it, sooner or 
Russians are going to have terrific weapons. We know that. 
And the big problem we face in the world is how men of good will 
ill over the world recognize the thing and realize that atomic war is 
just impossible as an answer to solving the problems of the world. 

In the me: ntime, we have to be strong because we don’t dare risk 
some insane man precipitating an atomic war. We say we are not 
going to do it. The P reside nt made it clear over at Geneva that we 
were not going to be aggressors, ad I think there has been a change of 
policy in Russia since 

Senator Jackson. You still feel that they are out to dominate the 
world, don’t vou, or do you feel there has been a change ? 


iter the 


THINKS WORLD IS MOVING IN RIGHT DIRECTION 


‘retary Wutson. I don’t think you can appraise one of these 
movements that quickly. That was their stated purpose. Of course 
they are trying to reposition themselves. It is really hard for Western 
people to realize how they are tearing down the picture of Stalin and 
trying to negate all the things that he did for X number of years. 
Chey even dig out now Lenin’s will and publish it and things like that. 


It is a hard thing to understand and it is hard to appraise. I think 
myse if. and I am willing to say so, that I think the world is moving 
in the right direction slowly with a lot of trouble. 


Senator Jackson. Do you feel that the Soviets are no longer inter 
ested in dominating the world ? 

There has been a change in their fundamental objective of world 
conquest ¢ 

Secretary Wirson. I think that that would be a little dangerous 
to assume at the time. 
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Sooner or later I think they are going to change. 

Senator Jackson. I am talking about now. 

Secretary Wiison. I think they have great problems. 

Senator Jackson. Sure they have got problems. So have we. That 
is not an answer to the question. [ mean have they changed their over- 
ill objective ¢ 

Secretary Wiison. The answer to that is that I don’t know. 


AGREES WITH PRESIDENT RE SOVIET THREAT 


Senator Jackson. Well, the President of the United States said on 
May 25, 1956: “This doctrine (communism), committed to conquest by 
lure, intimidation, and force seeks to destroy the political concepts 
ind institutions that we hold to be dearer than life itself. Thus com- 
munism poses a threat from which even this mighty Nation is not 
wholly immune.” 

Do you believe in that statement / 

Secretary Winson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Now suppose we don’t ask any more questions. 
Would you think over the answer on the question I have put to you 
about whether or not we have miscalculated on the Bison as far as 


Soviet production is concerned, and supply an answer in the morning. 
QUESTION OF SOVIET SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS 


Senator Symineton. Mr. Secretary, just before we close, you have 
done a good deal of discussing of our productive genius and our engi- 
neering genius. I fully agree. 

In January 1956 we made 611,190 automobiles and 4 B-52’s. So it 
depends where we put the emphasis of our productive genius. There 
was a recent article which said the Russian industrial complex, regard- 
less of how big relative to ours, was concentrating on the building of 
power, whereas our industrial complex is concentrated on the building 
of comfort, and a higher standard of living. That impressed me. 

In an article in the New York Times of Sunday, June 3, 1956, 
Harrison EF. Salisbury said: 

The recent visit of United States scientists to Moscow produced probably the 
most intimate picture of Soviet science ever obtained by outsiders. 

Mr. Salisbury goes on to make statements with respect to what these 
scientists thought, primi arily Prof. Victor S. Weisskopf of the Massa- 

chusetts Institute of Tec hnology. 

I read you one paragraph in this article: 

The American scientists reported the Soviet Union had achieved a lead in 
high energy physics research that the United States probably could not overcome 
within the next 10 years. 

There is an interesting commentary on some of the things we have 
been discussing. 

Secretary Wizson. Mr. Chairman, the scientists differ in their inter- 
pretation just as other people do, and Senator Duff pointed out one 
scientist who is just back who says just the contrary to what this man 
Says. 
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I suppose the factor is somewhere in between. 

Senator Symineron. We look forward to seeing you at 10 o’clock 
tomorrow. That will probably be the last time we will ask you to be 
good enough to come up to testify. 

Secretary Wison. I appreciate that because I would like to make 
some plans for the rest of the week. 

(Whereupon, at 4:45 p. m., the subcommittee was adjourned, to 
reconvene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, July 3, 1956.) 
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TUESDAY, JULY 3, 1956 


UNtrrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE Arr Force, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee (consisting of Senators Symington, Jackson, 
Ervin, Saltonstall, and Duff) met, pursuant to recess, at 10:10 a. m., 
in room P-63, United States Capitol, Senator Stuart Symington 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Symington, Jackson, Ervin, Saltonstall, and 
Duff. 

Also present: Fowler Hamilton, general counsel; Ramsay D. Potts, 
Jr., associate general counsel; Fred B. Rhodes, legal consultant to 
Senator Saltonstall; Edward C. Welsh, assistant to Senator Syming- 
ton; and Wallace L. Engle, staff member. 

Adm. Arthur W. Radford, Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff; Hon. 
Wilber M. Brucker, Secretary of the Army; Hon. Charles S. Thomas, 
Secretary of the Navy; Hon. Donald A. Quarles, Secrets ae of the Air 
Force; W. J. McNeil, Assistant Secretary of Defense, Comptroller; 
and Mansfield T. Sprague, General Counsel, Department of Defense. 

Senator Symincron. Gentlemen, this meeting of the Subcommittee 
on the Air Force of the Senate Armed Services Committee will now 
come to order. 

Mr. Secretary, will you consider yourself sworn ? 

Secretary Witson. Certainly. 


TESTIMONY OF HON. CHARLES E. WILSON, SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE—Resumed 


Senator SymineTon. I believe we left off yesterday with Senator 
Jackson questioning the Secretary. 

Senator Jackson, would you proceed? Suppose this morning we 
say 30 minutes for each. 


CORRECTION RE MARINE FORCES 


Senator Jackson. I understand that the Secretary wanted to make 
some comment on a figure that was given yesterday, before I resumed 
my questioning. I think it would be fair that he be given that op- 
portunity. 

Secretary Witson. I wanted to give the latest Marine strength. As 
of the end of May 31, it was 198,309. 
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Secretary Thomas’ recollection when he gave me the information 
yesterday was that it was 192,000. We think it has gone down that 
low, but we think 

Senator Sauronstatt. A little louder, please; the same problem 
you had yesterday. 

Secretary Witson. I am used to better mikes. 

The Marine strength that I gave yesterday, of 192,000, Mr. Thomas 
gave from his memory, and we think it did apply in some previous 
months, I thought 1 should give you the actual latest figure of 
Marine strength for May 31, which was 198,309. 

Senator SavronsTaut.. That is a correction, then, over your testi- 
mony of yesterday. 

Secretary Witson. The other figure might have been correct, too, 
for some previous month, That is ‘the recollection of the people here. 

sut we just hap ieee as to put out a statement recently, yesterday, of 
what it was as of May 31, and that is the correct figure. 

















RETURN TO QUESTION OF MISCALCULATION OF SOVIETS 









Senator Symineron. Senator Jackson, will you proceed ? 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman, it is my recollection that at the 
end of the last hour I had asked the Secretary whether or not the 
Defense Department had miscalculated on the Soviet production of the 

Sison. 

Secretary Witson. Would you like me to comment on it 

Senator Jackson. Yes. 

Secretary Witson. As you know, our intelligence about the Rus 
sians, especially on what they are going to do, is pretty sketchy. We do 
the best we can with it. 

I would like to point out that as far as the Defense Department was 

concerned, we announced in the fall of 1953 that we were going to bring 
in a second source for production of the B-52 at Wichita. 

The information we had at that time was very sketchy, indeed. And 
Secretary Talbott and I talked it over, and we said it was logical for 
them to be trying to develop a bomber, we didn’t know when they 
would have it, and in what production, but that we thought we should 
play safe and have the facilities availabie to build larger quantities, if 
we thought it was necessary to do it. 

And that we would be justified in spending over $200 million in some 
more tools for a second source. 

I would like to point out at that time there had been no B-52’s pro- 
duced except the experimental one. 

So that we were foresighted in it, and you could say at that time per- 
haps we were wrong in thinking that—in cther words, we played it 
quite safe. The Intelligence varied from time to time about what we 
thought the Russians were doing; that we have had the capacity and 
had moved in line with what we thought was the best thing to do. 

At times our combined intelligence did underestimate what we found 
out later happened, but it didn’t put us to any great embarrassment, 
because we had already been farsighted enough to do something 
about it. 

We increased the production and the planning before the Russians 
disclosed their bombers in their flyovers. 
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So that we have adjusted the program. We were farsighted enough 
to have it so we could. 

As to whether our total estimates of what the Russians have been 
able to do in other areas, whether we have underestimated them from 
time to time, involving when they got the first A-bomb, when they got 
the first H-bomb, there is a great difference of opinion among people 
about that, and we take our combined intelligence, and that is the best 
we can do. 

I don’t think there is much point in it, one way or the other. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, the answer to the question, then, is that you did mis 
calculate ? 

Secretary Wirson. That is not the answer to the question. 

pent itor Jackson. Well, we have a lot of time here this morning. 

‘e will get the facts if it takes all day. 

"Mee Secretary, and I ask you on your oath, you knew or were ad- 
vised in 1953 that the Soviets were building long-range bombers; is 
that right ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Could I help on this? I gave briefings to the 
Senate Armed Services Committee and the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee in January 1954. I have a very complete résumé of the 
information we had at that time, and the actions that we proposed to 
take. 

I did it again in February 1955. I don’t see how we can pursue the 
details of this particular problem any further in an open session. 

Senator Jackson. Well, there is no security problem involved by 
asking the Secretary the general question here—this goes to the ques- 
tion of whether good judgment was exercised. 

In other words, if you had information that the Soviets were build- 
ing long-range bombers, what possible security problem is involved 
now, Admiral, in this year 1956? That was3 years ago. 

My question goes to whether or not good judgment was exercised. 
IT am not asking details. 

Secretary Witson. Senator Jackson, I tried to explain that to you. 

Senator Jackson. Did you know in 1953? I just want an answer. 

Secretary Wixson. I pointed out to you that we did not know with 
any surety whatsoever, but that the Defense Department took action to 
bring in the second source and step it wp, just to play safe; and at that 
time we probably overestimated what they were doing. 

Later on—— 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Secretary, we are anxious to let you get 
back to your job. Now, I would like the Senator to ask the question 
again, and would appreciate your answering the question in the 
shortest possible number of words. 

Will you ask the question again, Senator ? 

Senator Jackson. Is it not a fact that you knew, Mr. Secretary, and 
were advised in 1953 by competent authority within the Department 
of Defense, and outside the Department of Defense, that the Soviets 
were building long-range intercontinental bombers ? 

Secretary Witson. At what time? 

Admiral Raprorp. Could I show you this? 

Senator Jackson. I said in 1953. I will help you by saying that the 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force and the present Secretary of the Air 
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Force testified that we had underestimated the Soviets on the Bison. 
I have this testimony right before me. 
Secretary Witson. Of course, I want to be as helpful in informing 
the American people, in straightening out the whole business, as I 
can. 


FrHOUGHT SOVIETS WERE BUILDING LONG RANGE BOMBER IN 1953 


In 1953, we had very limited intelligence. We thought they were 
probably going ahead with it, and we took action to ‘do something 
about it. 

As I pointed out, Secretary Talbott announced the second source, 
that we were planning on it, in September 1953, and at that time 
there was no question about our playing safe in regard to the matter. 

At some later time, our intelligence underestimated that develop- 
ment. 

Later on, when the flyover occurred in 1955, when the Russians ex- 
hibited what they had 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman, I just want him to answer the 
simple question. 

Senator SyMineton. Please answer the question. 

Secretary Witson. I am trying to answer it as accurately and as 
completely as 1 think I can, without affecting the security of the 
country, and I say—— 

Senator Jackson. My question is a very general one. It does not 
involve security. It goes to the question of good judgment. 

rhe question is whether or not you knew in 1953 and were advised 
that the Soviets were in the process of building long range intercon- 
tinental jet bombers. 


DID NOT KNOW AND WAS NOT ADVISED IN 1953 THAT SOVIETS WERE BUILDING 
LONG RANGE BOMBER 


Secretary Witson. The answer is “No” to that, and I am still point- 
ing out that we went ahead with the second source anyway. 

Senator Jackson. Your answer is “No,” that you did not ? 

Secretary Wixson. In 1953, [had no such information. 


DID HAVE LONG-RANGE BOMBER INFORMATION IN 1954 


Senator Jackson. And in 1954, did you have it ? 

Secretary Wirson. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. Why, then, did you say in 1953, and again in 
1954, that the Soviets were building only a defensive air force? 

Secretary Witson. I didn’t say only a defensive air force. 

Senator Jackson. Do you want me to read it to you? 

Secretary Wixson. Sure. 


IN 1954, STATED SOVIET BUILDUP DEFENSIVE 


Senator Jackson. On February 1, 1954, you told the House Appro- 
priations Committee as follows: 


My analysis would indicate that the Russians have been much more afraid 
of us than we are of them, and their buildup has been a defensive buildup. 
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Secretary Witson. You said “only” a defensive buildup, and that is 
where I wanted to point out—— 

Senator Jackson. Well, you said it is a defensive buildup. 

Secretary Witson. I didn’t say “only,” sir. 

Senator Jackson. All right, you didn’t. But you said a defensive 
buildup. 

Secretary Wrison. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. You said a defensive buildup; didn’t you? 

Secretary Witson. Senator, you can’t put words in my mouth. 
When you said I said “only,” I said I did not. 

Senator Jackson. Let me just read this statement to you, and I] 
will ask you whether the statement is correct. The statement speaks 
for itself. On February 1, 1954, you said to the House Appropriations 
Committee, and I quote: 

My analysis would indicate that the Russians have been much more afraid 
of us than we are of them, and their buildup has been a defensive buildup. 

Is that statement correct ¢ 

Secretary Witson. Yes, sir; and it was the facts and the truth. 
but I didn’t say “only,” and I—the amount of 


ASSUMED “EVERYBODY UNDERSTOOD” 


Senator Jackson. Why didn’t you tell the American people at that 
time that the Russians were in the process of bi Iding an offensive 
‘ force instead of a defensive one? Didn’t you feel you had an 
oblisatinn to the American people to be candid ¢ 
Secretary Wiison. The assumption that they would do it sooner 
or later, everybody understood it was a question of time alone. 


DIFFERENCE AS TO WHETHER SUPPORT WAS GIVEN SOVIET PROPAGANDA 


Senator Jackson. Well, no, you are Secretary of Defense and you 

re corroborating what the Communist leaders have been saying all 
over the world—that we are the warmongers, and that only they are 
interested in defense. Here you knew in 1954, and you now state it 
under oath. that they were buil ling long- range bombers. 

Yet in 1954 you were telling the Congress and the American people 
that their buildup has been a defensive buildup. Why did you do 
that? 

Secretary Witson. Well, it has been, and I don’t take back any of 
it. But also I subscribe to the fact that we are building a deterrent 
force, and it apparently comes back to this point that we will never 
be the aggressor. 

But we have to have the retaliatory force as a defensive measure. 

Now that should be clear to anybody that wants to understand. 

Senator Jackson. I think your statement is quite clear. You are 
just making it as clear as can be that what the Soviet leaders have 
said is true—if their baikdus is defensive, obviously they have to 
defend themselves against someone, and that must be the United 
States. And if that is the case, all we are doing is giving propaganda 
through the Department of Defense to support the Russian position. 


76922—56—pt. 22——11 
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Secretary Witson. There is no justification for any such conclusion. 
What I said was true at the time, and what I am saying now is true 
to the very best information we have. 

Senator Jackson. Well, was it true when you knew and had been 
advised that they were building long-range bombers ¢ 

Secretary Wirson. At that time they had it in the process of 
development. 

Senator Jackson. Well, they were actually building them. 

Secretary Witson. We told the committees that. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, are you telling this committee and 
the American people under oath now that they were not building 
long-range bombers on February 1, 1954? 

Secretary Wiison. I think if we want to go any further with this 
argument, we should go in closed session because I want to give you 
the facts and I am sure you have had them. The admiral has given 
them to all proper committees in executive session. We have fooled 
nobody. 

Senator Jackson. Well, Mr. Secretary, isn’t the number of Bisons 
that participated in the fly-by on May 1, 1955, a public fact—you 
testified to it yesterday / 

Senator SautronstaLtL. Mr. Chairman, I would say this, most re- 
spectfully: That if Mr. Wilson, as Secretary of Defense, at any time 
says he cannot answer because of security reasons, that we take his 
word for that. He is the Secretary of Defense for this country, and 
his word has got to be carried. We can go into executive session at 

any time at the request of the chairman. 

Senator Symirneron. The Chair believes what is being asked Mr. 
Wilson is not a matter of security. It is a question of fact, based on 
previous statements he has made publicly. But if the Senator from 
Massachusetts feels that way about it. I would ask the distinguished 
Senator from Washington to change the approach to the question. 

Senator Jackson. Of course there is an easy out on answers to ques- 
tions if you are going to hide behind security. The Secretary testi- 
fied yesterday as to the number of Bisons that participated in the 
May Day fly-by. Now obviously you don’t have to be a Soviet agent 
to figure out that if they had that many planes flying in the air on 
May 1, 1955, they must have been in production on February 1, 1954. 


SOVIET FLY-BY IN 1954 


Secretary Witson. The admiral and I think that we can talk about 
the fly-by business without any violation of security, because the fly-by 
was a public display. 

On May 8, 1954, in Moscow the Soviets placed 2 new jet-bomber 

types on public display to fly over Red Square which was an all-jet 

show, including 1 four-jet bomber and 9 twin-jet medium bombers, 
and that is the first evidence that we really had that they probably 
had a plane in production. 

We had assumed, before that, that they had one in development. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, the record speaks for itself and 
we will let the record stand. 
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QUESTION OF WHETHER ONLY ONE SIDE OF PICTURE IS BEING PUBLICLY 
LAID ON THE LINE 


On page 16 of your statement to the committee that you made on 
Friday, that. is, page 16 of the draft, you say this: 

We also expect to have in the relatively near future ballistic missiles of inter- 
continental range which can be launched from the United States, and ballistic 
missiles of intermediate range, which can be launched from our ships or allied 
bases able to carry nuclear attack to practically any point on the earth’s surface 

Is that correct ? 

Secretary Wiison. Yes. 

Senator 7 ACRE. You agree that that statement does not mean a 
great deal unless at the same time you are able to tell the American 
people what a Soviets are doing; isn’t that right / 

Secretary Wirson. We cannot tell the American people what we 
hink the Soviets are doing in the ballistic missile development in 
detail. 

Senator SyMinetTon. Will you repeat that / 

Secretary Wirson. I say, I don’t see how I can do that in a public 
session, 

Senator Jackson. You cannot tell this committee that we are ahead, 
for instance, on the intermediate range ballistic missile; can you ¢ 

Secretary Wiison. I am not willing to say whether we are ahead 
or behind. You have had proper briefing in executive sessions by 
the—— 

Senator Jackson. But you have made a statement, a public state- 
ment here. I am just trying to let the American people know about 
the problems that we have here on the committee, within the limits of 
security. 

You make a unilateral statement of what we are doing. But your 
entire statement—a report which I understood was to be laid on the 
line—is not complete because, for security reasons, you cannot tell 
what the potential enemies of this country are doing; isn’t that 
correct ‘ 

Secretary Witson. We have given it to the committee in executive 
session. 

Senator Jackson. I am talking about the public now. 

Secretary Wiison. Admiral Davis has released ever ything he could. 
Some people think he has released too much. And my statement here 
is correct. I have no reservations about it. If you think it is not suffi- 
ciently informative, I am sorry, I am not going to do anything 
more about it. 

Senator Jackson. Well now, you don’t want to be that arbitrary. 
don’t think you are that kind of person. 

Secretary Wixson. I will go into executive session and go into any 
detail you wish, but I will not take the risk of damaging the sec urity 
of the country by talking too much here in open session. 

Senator Jackson. I am merely making the record as complete as I 

‘an within the limits of security. You know what I am getting at. 

You know that in order to evaluate the statement that you have 
made, which is a unilateral statement of our military position, that 
position musi be compared to that of potential enemies of this country. 
Unless you give the whole story, you are not giving the complete mili- 
tary posture of this country; isn’t that right ? 
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Secretary Witson. I am not going to discuss it in public any more. 
Senator Jackson. Well, I think the record then speaks for itself. 
is quite obvious that a nation’s military position is relative. — 
Secretary Winson. I am quite satisfied to let it speak for itself. 
Senator Jackson. You say you were preparing for the buildup by 
the Soviet Air Force of the intercontinental jet bomber. You say 
you knew that in 1953 and took steps to provide for a second source; 
is that right ? 

Secretary Wiison. I did not know for sure, but I thought we should 
do it to play safe, and we did do it. 


B-—52 PRODUCTION SCHEDULES 


Senator Jackson. What did you do? 

How many planes per month did you authorize ? 

Secretary Witson. We brought in the second source. 

Senator Jackson. How many did you authorize per month back in 
1953 and the total figure ¢ 

Secretary Wuitson. I have the complete record here and you also 
have had this complete record given to you. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, I realize that, but you are under 
cross-examination. This is a public session, and what I am asking 
does not involve security. 

Secretary Witson. 1 am going to give you the information, s 

Mr. Spracur. What was the time? 

Senator Jackson. 1953 when they decided they were going to do 
something about the Soviet bomber buildup. You might describe the 
second source. 

Secretary Witson. This information has not been publicly released, 
but I see no harm in doing it since it is a record of the past. 

Senator Jackson. Just for your guidance, Mr. Secretary, the total 
figures have been released— the schedule per month and the total 
number of B-52’s that have been built have been released. 
an old, old figure that I am now asking for. 

Secretary Wirson. The previous planned production 

Senator Jackson. State what year. 

Secretary Witson. In 1952 and in the spring of 1953 was to produce 
at the rate of 7 per month in Seattle, and at that time, as you know, 
the Air Force only had planned—I am talking now about the fall of 
1952 and the early spring of 1953—7 wings of heavy bombers which 
were equipped with B-36’s, and the plan at that time was to replace 
those 7 wings of 30 each, and that was the then plan. 

In 1953—September 1953—Secretary Talbott announced that we 
would bring in the second source at Wichita and planned funds for 
50 additional B-52’s at Seattle and 19 at Wichita. 

Senator Jackson. Those are total figure you are giving? 

Secretary Wixson. I am talking about numbers of bombers, and 
also the fact that we brought the second source in and announced we 
were going to do it in September 1953. 

In ‘August 1954, Secretary Talbott approved the advance of initial 
production at Wichita by 2 9 months, and a new peak rate of 7 per 
month in order to obtain the 7 wings by December 1958. 

Now from the minimum of previous planning of 7 per month, the 
maximum production of the B-36 was 12 a month at any time. 


This is 
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We kept on increasing it. Before the flyover we planned on 13 a 
month. 

Senator Jackson. Wait a minute. Are you talking about the 
B-36 ¢ 

Secretary Wiison. No, I am just talking about the comparison of 
it. We raised the planned production of the B-52 by bringing in the 
second source in September 1953, when we announced it. We raised 
it first to the 13 a month in the 2 plants; after the flyover in May 1955 
we announced that we were raising it to 17 per month. We also 
stepped up the rate of production so that we would arrive at the 
numbers quicker, and we are currently planning on putting it up to 
20 a month. 


QUESTION OF TIMING OF DECISIONS RE B-52 PRODUCTION 


Senator Jackson. As I understood your testimony you had this 
information in 1953 and 1954. Why did it take you from 1953 to 
April of 1956 to go from 17 to 20a month ? 

Secretary Wixson. I did not have the information any earlier, nor 
did I have the recommendation of the Air Force that we should do it. 

Senator Jackson. I am not talking about their recommendation. 
I am talking about the general intelligence information as to what the 
Soviets were doing. 

You knew what they were doing. I understood your testimony 
here this morning to be that you knew about this in 1953, and that it 
was somewhat uncertain, but you were taking steps to meet it, and 
that you—— 

Secretary Witson. No—— 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Wilson, I will give you all the time in the 
world to answer. I just want to—— 

Secretary Witson. Mr. Chairman- 

Senator Sauronsratu. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Wilson testified he did 
not know about this in 1953; that the first he knew about this was 
in 1954. 

Secretary Wirson. I am not used to this. Apparently I cannot 
make myse If clear, because you do not understand what I say. 

Senator Jackson. I will ask you on your oath if you were not ad- 
Laem by any proper source within the Government, of the Sovie 

ison bomber production any time during calendar year 1953? 

late Raprorp. That is correct. 

Secretary Witson. That is correct, from our information. 

Sen: itor Jackson. You were not advised of any Bison bomber pro- 
duction in the calendar year 1953, is that it ? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. 

Secretary Witson. The admiral also says that is not correct. 

Senator Jackson. I am asking you. 

Secretary Wizson. Well, he is my adviser, and he takes the respon- 
sibility of following this intelligence for me. 

Senator Jackson. Well, but you—— 

Secretary Wiison. And that is true. We had no advice of any 

Senator Jackson. You knew it in 1954, didn’t you? 

Admiral Raprorp. May 1954. 

Secretary Wiison. May 1954, we knew they had one. And I am 
pointing out that we took actions and precautions for the country 
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before that, and we at that time had not built any B-52’s for produc- 
tion. Nevertheless, we spent the money, brought in the second source, 
and got ready for bigger production if it was going to be needed, and 
we did look after the interests of the country with some considerable 
foresight. 

Senator Jackson. But it took you from May of 1955 until April of 
1956 to increase the production rate from 17 to 20 a month. 

Secretary Witson. That isa peculiar way to state it. 

Senator Jackson. Well, is it a fact, or isn’t it? 

Secretary Witson. No, it is not a fact. 

Senator Jackson. What is it? 

Secretary Wiison. The fact is that we have increased the rate of 
production as we thought it was necessary; and as far as the admiral 
and I are concerned, we pushed the Air Force some at times. 

Senator Jackson. In May of 1955 you increased the rate of B 
from 13 to 17 a month; did you not ? 

Secretary Wiison. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. All right. 

Secretary Witson. That was in—— 

Senator Jackson. May of 1955. 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. The next increase occurred in April of this year, 
from 17 to 20 a month. 

Secretary Wiison. We have just gotten the approval to do that, and 
the money for that, and we made the decision —— 

Senator Jackson. Well, you authorized—— 
‘retary Witson. We made the decision to do that in March of 
this year, to go up the additional number from 17 to 20, and to again 
speed up the rate of the } muildup. 

Senator Jackson. That is all the questions for right now, Mr. Chair- 
nan, 

Senator Symineton. Senator Saltonstall ? 


QUESTION 





OF SECURITY INFORMATION 
ator SarronstaLi. Mr. Wilson, you will give this committee, « 

any committee of Congress, any information th: at you believe is Males )- 
ful in executive session, but you will not give it in public if it will 
help a potential enemy; is that your position ? 

S cretary Witson. It must be my position. 

Senator Sauronstatu. Well, I didn’t say it must be. I say, “Is it 
your position ?” 

Secretary Wiison. I took an oath when I became Secretary of De- 
= nse to defend the interests of the country, and I am doing the very 
best I can with it. 





SOVIETS 





BUILDING BISONS FOR DEFENSIVE PURPOSES? 


Senator SautronstaLtu. Now I think you were quoted as saying that 
the Russians were building the Bisons for defensive purposes; I think 
vou said that in 1954. 

Senator Symrneton. What was that, Senator / 

Senator SauronsTai. Well, let’s read the quotation again. What 
was that quotation ? 
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Senator Symrneron. What did the Senator just say, that they built 
the Bisons for defensive purposes ? 

Senator Satronstatu. Yes. You stated that the Russians 

Secretary Witson. No, Senator; I never said that. The B—52’s—the 
Bison is a bomber. 

Senator SauttonsTaLy. Exactly. What I am trying to—please read 
that paragraph that you quoted, Mr. Wilson’s testimony in 1954. 
Have you got that paragraph ? 

Senator Jackson. Yes; 1 will read his statement. 


SOVIET’S DEFENSIVE BUILDUP 


Senator SatronstTatu. That statement before the House Appropri- 
ations Committee. 

Senator Jackson. I will read it. On February 1, 1954, he told the 
House Appropriations, and I quote: 

My analysis would indicate that the Russians have been much more afraid 
of us than we are of them, and their buildup has been a defensive buildup. 

Senator SauronstaLuL. Did you make that statement ? 

Secretary Winson. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. With the same idea that, where we build the 
B-52’s, we build the B—52’s not for attack but as a deterrent to pre- 
vent other people from attacking us ? 

Secretary Witson. That is why we have the program we have, and 
l was pointing out that the Russians had a different problem, and 
they had elected to build a lot of MIG’ 

It is common knowledge that har are building submarines, and 
what I said is certainly the fact at the time. 

Senator SatronstatL. In other words, in your opinion, what the 
Russians were doing at that time, to the best of your knowledge, was 
building submarines and building planes to defend themselves against 
an attack ? 

Secretary Wison. I think it should be also clear that their much 
shorter range medium bombers that they were building were a threat 
to some of the other European countries, as could their MIG’s be, 
which were essentially defensive. 

You could argue that their short-range bombers were offensive as 
far as the Europeans were concerned. 

Senator SALTonsTaLL. Just one further question. You were asked to 
make a comparison between our forces and the Russian forces. Am 
I correct in saying that every time you make a comparison that may 
disclose knowledge that we have, that they may not know that we have, 
you reveal a source of intelligence that may thereby be closed and 
stop us from getting future information, do you not 

Secretary Witson. That is correct, Senator. 


PROTECTION OF SECURITY INFORMATION 


Senator SatronsraLt. And when you make comparisons, you are 
involving our security, because it involves the source of knowledge 
that we may have that they may not know we have. 

Secretary Wutson. That is correct. 

Senator SatronstaLu. And is that the basis on which you refuse 
to answer questions in public ¢ 
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Secretary Witson. Certainly. 

Senator SaLttonsrauy. And the basis is not that you refuse to tell 
the American people. It is rather that you refuse to give up know]l- 
edge that may help the enemy. 

Secretary Witson. That is correct; and, also, I understand that your 
committee has been given all this information in secret session or in 
executive session, that we have carefully and with a very liberal point 
of view, to the point of where some of my military advisers think we 
have gone too far, released for the public this information. 


COMMENDATION OF ADMIRAL DAVIS, DEFENSE DEPARTMENT CENSOR 


Senator SyminctTon. Several times, Mr. Secretary, you have stated 
that you or somebody in your Department believes Admiral Davis 
has gone too far. 

The Chair believes that Admiral Davis has done a fair and fine job 
up to date, in what he has and has not released. It seems to me ex- 
traordinary that you call this fine officer back from retirement, and 
then, in a public session, criticize his activities. 

I must say I do not understand it. 

Secretary Witson. Well, Mr. Chairman, I am sure you have mis- 
understood or I have not made myself clear. It is my responsibility 
for what Admiral Davis has done. I do think he is a very fine, com- 
petent man in this area. 

Senator Syminectron. Iam glad to have you say so. 

Secretary Witson. And I am pleased to have you say that you think 
so, also. 

Senator Syminoron. All right. 

Secretary Witson. Because I understand at the beginning your 
committee did not take a position that you would be bound by what we 
were willing to release. You might want to release some more stuff. 
Am I right about that ? 

Senator Symrnotron. That statement is false. 

Secretary Witson. Well, let’s let the lawyers talk about it. 

Senator SaLronstauu. I think I have the floor, Mr. Chairman, and 

was glad to yield to you as the chairman of the committee. 

Secretary Wiison. Excuse me. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I will now regain the floor. 

May I just say this: Admiral Davis, Mr. Wilson, was agreeable to 
our committee because of his experience in censoring or going over for 
security purposes the testimony in the MacArthur hearings. It was 
the unanimous feeling of the committee that if Admiral Davis could 
be procured to do this work at the time, he would be a great man to do 


it, and he was secured out of retirement, and he has done an excellent 


job. 

Do you agree with that ? 

Secretary Wiison. I agree with that. I know Admiral Davis very 
well. At one time he was the Director of the Joint Staff. He handled 
the McCarthy hearings with great credit to himself and the satisfac- 
tion of everyone. 

Senator Sarronstaty. The MacArthur hearings. 

Secretary Witson. The MacArthur hearings. Did I say “Mc- 
Carthy”? 
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Senator SALronstaLt. Yes. | Laughter. | 

Secretary Wixson. I selected him because I thought he was liberal 
in what he was willing to release, also, and I do think he has done a 
fine job. I was trying to make the point that he had gone as far as any 
reasonable man could. 

Senator SavronstaLy. And you are not personally critical of what 
he has done? 

Secretary Wiison. I am not. 

Senator SauronsratL. And you, as Secretary of Defense, approve 
what he has done, and you have not stopped him from going ahead in 
anything ¢ 

Secretary Wiison. I have not attempted to censor a single item. 
[ left him with the responsibility. I gave it to him. 

[ had great confidence in him when I did it, and I am satisfied with 
what he has done. 

Senator Sattonstatt. Mr. Chairman, I have no more questions at 
this time. 

Senator Symineron. Senator Ervin? 


QUESTION OF INTENT OF DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE TO CARRY OUT INTENT 
OF CONGRESS 


Senator Ervix. Mr. Chairman, I don’t know whether I have a ques- 
tion or an observation. 

Mr. Secretary, as you pointed out a moment ago, you have taken an 
oath which imposes on you a serious responsibility toward national 
defense. We also have a serious responsibility toward national de- 
fense. In the discharge of such responsibility the Congress has made 
available to the Defense Department $800 million additional for the 
construction of heavy bombers, that is, for B-52’s, and it did so pur- 
suant to a debate which clearly shows that its action was prompted by 
the conviction on the part of the Congress that the planned rate of 
B-52’s is too slow. Yet we are told by you that the Defense Depart- 
ment does not propose to pay any attention >. a expressed will of 
Congress by stepping up the production of B-5 

Secretary Wiison. Senator, I don’t think le ever said that I was not 
going to pay any attention to the Congress. 

I don’t think I ever said that. 

Senator Ervin. Well, did you not so state yesterday in response to 
questions I put to ree ¢ 

Secretary Wiison. I did not state it that way, I don’t think. 

Senator Ervin. But didn’t you say that you did not construe the 
action of Congress in providing this $800 million additional as an ex- 
pression on the part of the Congress that it wanted the Defense De- 
partment to change the rate of production of B—52’s ¢ 

Secretary Wirson. I have a statement of General Twining and the 
Air Staff that 20 a month is the optimum rate they recommend. 

I have just gone to a considerable effort to speed the production up 
as much as we have now planned. I read a telegram here from Mr. 
Allen, where he has agreed that the speedup that I have insisted on 

can be made, and that he will make it. 

We have reduced the lead time and the number on order to a mini- 
mum lead time of 15 months. 
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At one time that was as much as 30 months. Iam sure the Air Force, 
unless there is some new information developed, will stick to the 20 a 
month, and it is a question of how many more we order, and when. 

We don’t need to order them any sooner. We could do it, and un- 
less we are—after all, you know we are not up to that 20 a month yet. 

We have got to get up there before we get any farther, and the rate 
of buildup in both Mr. Allen’s opinion and mine is a pretty fast build- 
up, and about as fast as you can do it efliciently, building a good prod- 
uct, and it also involves some other factors in balance like the training 
of crews, how fast they can be trained, the bases and all the supporting 
things. 

You will notice that in the recommendation for the supplemental 
appropriation where we plan on not only increasing from the 17 per 
month to 20, but we are going to get about 80 bombers quicker than 
was originally planned, and we have also requested, and it has been 
granted, some additional money for bases to promptly build the bases 
to put the additional bombers on, and that is particularly necessary 
when we went from 30 per wing to 45 per wing. 





ADDITIONAL 





MONEY 






NO HANDICAP 
I think we have a very good sound plan for the country. And we 

are going to take the whole business and look it over this fall and we 

are going to do the very best we can. 

As far as I am concerned, the additional money is no handicap. 














KNOWS NO REASON AT THIS TIME 








rO CHANGE B-52 PRODUCTION PLAN 





Senator Ervin. Aren’t you telling us right now in your answer that 
the Defense Department does not propose to change the plan for the 
production of B-52’s, notwithstanding the advice which the Con- 
gress impliedly gave to the Defense Department in making this $800 
million additional available ? 

Secretary Witson. I want to be real frank with everybody. I have 
not had a chance to talk to General Twining and review the thing at 
all. We have a sound plan and we know of no reason why we should 
change. 

Senator Ervin. That is what you are saying. 

Secretary Witson, But I am not saying that we won’t change. I am 
not saying we won't change. 

Senator Ervin. That is exactly what I understand you to say. 

Secretary Witson. The Chiefs are working on the whole thing right 
now, on what our plans should be and what we should recommend for 
the 1958 budget. 

Senator Ervin. Didn’t you just state in substance that you think 
the plans that you had developed before this appropriation was made 
were sound and that you propose to carry them out without alteration ? 

Secretary Wiison. I think it might be a good thing to read the law 
and put it right here in the récord. 

Who has got it? 

Senator Ervin. It seems to me that the attitude of the Defense De- 
partment is like that of the old lady who went to a lawyer’s office and 
asked for legal advice. The lawyer gave her the legal advice. She got 
up and started out. The lawyer said, “Wait a minute, you owe me $5.” 
The old la lv said. “What for?” 
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He said “For my advice.” She said, “I ain’t agwine to take it.’ 

And isn’t that exactly what you are telling us, that you don’t pro- 
pose to take the advice of the C ongress on that matter ? 

Secretary Witson. I am not saying I don’t propose to take the ad- 
vice of the Congress. Maybe I am a little confused over your story. 
People get confused over mine. 

Senator Jackson. I don’t think they get confused. I think they 
understand them. . ; 

Senator Ervin. Maybe you can give us an answer. I was struck 
with your observation yesterday about research. You said if you 
know what you are doing, it is not research. Can’t you give us a very 
simple answer to my question somewhat like that. The only construc- 
tion I can put on what you have said so far is that you don’t propose to 
take the advice of the Congress on this matter. 

Senator Sauronsraty. Will the Senator yiek l? 

Senator Ervin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sarronstatt. Mr. Wilson is unlike your lady client, unlike 
your lawyer. He has got the money. The lawyer never got the money. 

Senator Ervin. That is right. The Secretary is just like the old 


lady. He is keeping the money, and not taking the legal advice on 
bombers. 


CONGRESSIONAL POSITION ON USE OF ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


Secretary Wirson. I think it would be a good thing if I may, Mr. 
Chairman, just to read the action of the Congress. it will only take 


mneamoment: 

The Committee of Conferences agree that the added funds should be utilized 
to expedite production of heavy bombers, tankers and other essential Air Force 
weapons to the optimum limit of existing facilities. The managers on the part 
of the House place the Department on notice that the action taken in approving 
the additional funds above the budget for aircraft and related procurement 
should not be interpreted as an invitation toward waste and loose fiscal proce- 
dures and calls attention to a report on procurement policies released by the 
House Committee on Appropriations earlier this year. 

Now Iam going to try to carry out to the best of my ability the intent 
of the Congress as expressed in that, and I am not going to get into a 
jurisdictional dispute between the executive bran +h and the C ongress 
if I can help it. 


“EXPEDITE” MEANS “HURRY UP” 


Senator Ervin. That word “expedite” may not be one of these short 
Anglo-Saxon words, but it is a word which in my dictionary means to 
hurry up. That isall. 

Senator SyMInGcron. Senator Duff? 

Senator Durr. Mr. C hairman, I think I thoroughly understand the 
Secretary’s position, and, so far as I am conc erned, to ask any ques- 
tions further would be merely threshing over old straw. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Hamilton? 

Before you ask any questions, | have several here 


THINKS SOVIETS ARE “CLOSING THE GAP IN ALL KINDS OF WAYS” 
Mr. Secretary, as I understand it, you say that you believe the Rus- 


sians are not gaining on us, is that correct 
Secretary Witson. That is a pretty broad statement. 
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Senator Symineron. Well, you tell us what vou do feel about it. 
My understanding was that you felt we were not losing our position, 
vis-a-vis the Russians, in military strength. 

Secretary Wirson. I think that the Russians, as I have tried to say, 
coming late into the industrial revolution, have a considerable buildap 
in their country of heavy goods and their ability to produce all kinds 
of things, so that I think Secretary Quarles used the simile of a couple 
of runners of the one gaining on the other but he is not necessarily 
going to pass him. 

Senator Symrncron. Do you think they are gaining on us? 

Secretary Witson. I do think without question as an industrial 
— in a broad sense the Russians are gaining on our country be- 

‘ause they had such a low position to start with, so I think I have got 
i say they are gaining. 

Senator Symineron. Do you think they are closing the gap on us 
in the air? 

Secretary Witson. I think they are closing the gap in all kinds of 
Ways. 


QUESTION OF EFFICIENT USE OF ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


Senator Syminoron. I want to be sure about this $900 million, as 
agreed upon in conference between the Senate and the House. 

The Committee on Conferences agree that the added funds should be utilized 
to expedite production of heavy bombers, tankers and other essential air force 
weapons to the optimum limit of existing facilities. 

Without getting into semantics, do you feel that language prevents 
you from putting in more machine tools ? 

Secretary Witson. No, I don’t think so, and we have other money 
appropriated that is flexible enough to adjust our programs in the 
best interests of the country, and that is undoubtedly what we will do. 

Senator Symineton. Do you believe that language would prevent 
you from making any minor plant expansion / 

Secretary Witson. I do not, and we have funds for minor plant ex- 
pansions anyway. 

Senator Symrncron. It says— 

The managers on the part of the House place the Department on notice that 
the action taken in approving the additional funds above the budget for aircraft 
and related procurement should not be interpreted as an invitation toward waste 
and loose fiscal procedure. 

Well, now, if you wanted to raise the production of B—52’s to 20 a 
month, which as you and I both know it will not be for many months 
to come, you could do that efficiently, could you not 4 

Secretary Witson. That is what our plan is right now, to raise it to 
20 a month. 

Senator Symrneron. And if you wanted to raise it beyond 20 a 
month, you could do that effic iently, could you not ? 

Secretary Witson. When you say “efficiently,” I would rather say 
we can do it. Whether we can do it efficiently or not, I would want.to 
discuss with the Boeing officials and so forth, because I have crowded 
them pretty hard as it is, and this last telegram really said that they are 
going to get 10 of them quicker than the Air Force had asked them 
to do, and because I have been insisting on doing it, so I have crowded 
them a bit already. 
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As a matter of fact I have carried out beforehand the intent of the 
Congress in part. 


EVALUATION OF B-52 PRODUCTION RECORD 


Senator Syminaton. Well, that is very fine of you. I talked to 
somebody who knows perhaps as much about this production of B-52’s 
as anybody. I talked to him after the miserable showing on this air- 
plane we have had during the first 6 months of this year. 

Secretary Winson. Senator, maybe I am not in order. 

Senator Symineron. You are interrupting me, but go right ahead. 

Secretary Witson. But the miserable showing business when we all 
know why it was just bothers me. 

Senator Symrneron. Are you proud of the showing? 

You have testified you got eight B-52’s up to the middle of June. 

Secretary Winson. But we all know that we had some misfortune 
with an alternator. 

Senator Symineron. Yes—and you accepted 14 by the end of June? 

Secretary Witson. These can be corrected. We have told you our 
plan for bringing it up to date. 

The first thing we had to do was replace the alternators in some of 
the planes that had already been delivered from a safety angle. 

Senator Symrneron. Let me ask the question this way 

Your schedule was 28 B-52’s in the first 6 months. If all had been 

sconptte do you think that would have been a good showing, based 
m the situation in the Strategic Air Command today ? 

Secretary Wiison. I think it would be a good showi ing. It is quite 
a trick to build this plane and build it well, and it’s got to be a good 
plane. It is a good plane, but it’s got to be built right. And what we 
are talking about here now when we talk about 20 a month, is em- 
ploying about, 200,000 people on building these planes, and to train 

em and get them to do their work right is quite a trick, and we have 
got it spread between two places, a number of important subcontrac- 
tors, so that we don’t put too tough a load on the workmen in the com- 
munities, and I think it is a well-planned job. 


MONEY, MONEY, AND MONEY 


Senator Symrneron. Someone, who probably knows as much about 
this B-52 program as anybody, told me months ago what his problems 
were. He said he had only three, and that the first was money, the 
second was money, and the third was money. 

Now I read you the sworn testimony of General Irvine of the Air 
Force, who I believe is considered a plane production expert, as given 
recently to this committee. 


Senator Jackson, Isn’t it true then that back in May of 1955 we could have 
agreed on a production rate per month that we did not finally get until April of 
this year? 

General Irvine. We could have done it then. We could have increased the 
rate then or the year before or the year before that. 

Now about the problem of ti inkers. 

Secretary Witson. Could I answer that first before the tankers ¢ 

Senator Symineton. Let me finish if I may. Then you can com- 
ment in any way youlike. Incident to tankers, Senator Jackson asked, 
“What is your KC—135 capability per month”? 
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General Irvine replied : 


We are now programed to go to 20, and we feel without any difficulty we could 
go to 35 at that plant. 

You have described the various problems incident to production of 
the B-52. You have said it is a production problem. Every air- 
plane, in my opinion, is a production problem. We have been in the 
B-52 now for a long time. The first mockup I saw of the plane was 
in 1949. 

Regardless of the reasons, we have the testimony that the Air Force 
accepted 4 B-52’s in January, 2 in February, none in March, none in 
April, and 1 in May. 

Now we understand there was trouble, and that is being corrected. 

What Senator Ervin was trying to do, as I understood it, was to 
present to you the fact the Congress believes B-52 production should 
be accelerated. You have stated, the month in which our production 
gets to 20, which Secretary Quarles has already testified publicly 
would be in about 18 months. 

What I would like to ask you, sir, is, if you took the money the 
Congress has appropriated, could you not get beyond the planned 20 
rate, by the time the present schedule reaches 20 ? 

Could you not get there before that time ¢ 


Secretary Wirson. I would like to answer the thing in sequence as 
best I can. 


QUESTION OF MORE RAPID BUILDUP OF B-52’s 

































I have never had, to my recollection, a recommendation from the 
Air Force for a more rapid buildup than we had planned. 

Senator Symrneton. Mr. Secretary, you said that before. When 
General Twining’s testimony agrees with yours, or when his opinions 
agree with yours, you quote him. When they do not agree, you say 
frankly you don’t agree with him, or with the view of other people 
in the Air Force. 

What I am asking is not what you have been requested by the Air 
Force. Asa production man, if you wanted to, could you not increase 
considerably the current planned production of B-52’s with the money 
appropriated recently by the Congress for that purpose ? 

Secretary Witson. I would again like to attempt to answer the 
whole business. 

There is a very simple thing to understand when General Twining 
and I may have a difference of opinion about something; the official 
recommendations of the air staff, approved by General Twining and 
the Secretary of the Air Force, are something different than just an 
opinion. They are not—— a 

Senator Symrneron. I am not asking you about their opinions. I 
am not asking you about their convictions. I am simply asking if 
you could take the money Congress has appropriated to that end, and 
increase the production of B-52’s in the next group of months. 

Secretary Wirson. I have never myself been willing to say that you 
cannot do better. I have just been over the thing, and I think it is 
a good plan. I wouldn’t say that with money no object, we could not 
step it up faster, because we probably could. 

I have always found you can do those kind of things if you work 
at it hard enough, and if you are willing to spend enough money. 
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Senator Symrneton. When you say “money no object,” I trust you 
do not think anybody on this committtee wants you to throw any 
money away. The money has been appropriated by the Congress. You 
and I both know the month, many months from now, when you plan 
to arrive at a production rate of 20 B-52’s per month. Let me again 
ask you, can you arrive at a greater figure than 20 a month efficiently, 
through the utilization of this money appropriated by the Congress ? 

Secret: ary Wirson. If you leave out the word “efficiently,” I will say 
“Tea” 

Senator Symrneron. Do you mean that at this time, from the stand- 
point of shop efficiency, you cannot increase the B-52 schedule more 
than it is today ; is that correct ? 

Secretary Wiison. As I said before, without carefully going over 
the thing again, I would never take the position that you can’t do 
better. 

I would like to point out what the Congress really said. ‘They don't 
say, “Put this on B-52’s”—period. They said tankers and some other 
things. 

I think I am going to get a recommendation from the Air Force 
to speed up the tankers. 

Senator Symrneton. We hope you do. I am asking whether you 
believe you can utilize this money, and I will put tankers in also, if you 
so want—in order to get efficiently, more production of B—52’s and 
tankers than under the present schedule, within the next 18 months? 

Secretary Witson. We can, and I want to try to give you simple 
answers. The congress also says “optimum,” which is a little hard— 
it is not the same as “maximum.” 

“Optimum” is a little different. I don’t want to quarrel over words. 
[ have said a number of times that we are going to take the situation 
as it exists and give it a good looking over, and I do not myself know 
what we are going to spend the money for and when. 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Counsel ? 

Senator SaironsTaLu. Will the Senator yield for one question ? 

Senator Symineoron. I will be glad to yield. 


INTENT OF CONGRESS 


Senator SatronstaLu. Following it out, you understand perfectly 
clearly, do you not, the intent of Congress ? 

Senator Symrneron. Incidentally, after Senator Saltonstall’s ques- 
tion, I suggest we take a short recess. 

Secretary Wixson. Thank you. 

Senator SattonsTatu. We will let the cameraman do his job. 

Mr. Wilson, you understand perfectly clearly the intent of Congress 
as it was expressed in the Senate Appropriations Committee report and 
in the House conference report, that is, the report of the managers on 
the part of the House ? 

Secretary Wirson. I think I understand their overall intentions. 

Senator Satronstati. And you will do— 

Secretary Wiison. And I am going to carry it out, as I said a while 
ago. But the Congress quite properly didn’t attempt to specify too 
definitely exactly what we should do with this money, and I think 
that is proper. 
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So that I have said that we are all going to study the thing over this 
fall, and see what we can do, that is, the proper thing to carry out the 
broad intent of the Congress. 

I have an idea that perhaps as they approved the bill, different Con- 
gressmen and Senators had different ideas of what the intent was, I 
don't know. But we are going to do the best we can with it. 

Senator Savronsrauu. And you have no intention to flaunt the will 
of the Congress. 

Senator Symineron. Will you yield there? 

Secretary Witson. I do not know why anyone would bring that up, 
because I certainly have no such idea. 

Senator SALToNSTALL. I am through. 

Senator Symrncron. Have you read the legislative history with re- 
spect to this appropriation ¢ 

Secretary Wiison. What is that? 

Senator Symrncton. Have you read the legislative history with re- 
spect to this legislation ¢ 

Secretary Wiison. I have not had time to. All I know is this con- 
ference report that we read a while ago. 

Senator Syminetron. We will recess for 5 minutes. 

(Short recess.) 

Senator Symineron. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Mr. Counsel, have you any questions ¢ 




















SECURITY ARRANGEMENTS RE PUBLICATION OF TESTIMONY 

















Mr. Haminron. Just one, if I may. 

Mr. Wilson, in connection with your discussion of the security ar- 
rangements that governed the hearings and the record, I think you 
may have unintentionally given an erroneous impression of those ar- 
rangements. I would like to read in the record, from page 3 of part 1 
of the public hearings, which is part of the opening statement of the 
chairman of the subcommittee. It reads as follows: 





In the interest of getting as much information to the public as expeditiously 
as possible, the committee will, in the first instance, accept the Department of 
ay se Censor’s views on secrecy. 

At a later stage, however, the committee will raise any questions it may 
have as to the propriety of the censorship of any particular information obtained 
in closed hearings, with a view to obtaining the declassification of such informa- 
tion from the original classifying authority. 

Is that in accord with your understanding of the security arrange 
ments that have been in effect, sir ? 

Secretary Wiison. Mr. Sprague says it is the understanding. 

Mr. Hamivron. Thank you. 

Secretary Wiison. And if I created any other impression, I regret 

t, but I did not intend to. 

Mr. Hamiiron. I am sure it was inadvertent if you did. 

Secretary Witson. The responsibility, I have understood, for the 
release—first, we censor it from the point of view of security. Then 
you released it or not, as you saw fit; and the timing on which the 
committee released it, we had no responsibility for that. 

Mr. Hamitron. My understanding is that all of the information 
which has been released had previously been cleared. 
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Secretary Wixson. If, in the final analysis, you thought we were too 
strict and you thought there were some things which should be released 
which were withheld, you would talk to us about it and see if we could 
not mutually agree that we could go further; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Hamitron. That is correct. 

Secretary Wiison. So far as I know, you have not raised any ques- 
tion regarding Admiral Davis’ review. 

Mr. Haminron. That is correct. 

Senator Symineron. That is correct. 

Secretary Witson. Or at least not any important ones. 

Mr. Haminron. None that have not been resolved; let’s put it that 
way. 

Senator Symineton. If the Chair may just make this point: At no 
time after Admiral Davis has made his final decision has there been 
any protest by either the committee, the committee chairman, or the 
committee staff, 

Secretary Winson. I think that is very fine, and I am very happy 
that it worked out that way. I felt that Admiral Davis would be able 
to do that. 

Mr. Hamuvron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That is all at this time. 

Senator SyMiInGron. Senator Jackson? 


ESTIMATED DATE OF ICBM CLASSIFIED 


Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, much has been said about security 
this morning, and I wanted to ask you one question: Is the estimated 
date when we are supposed to achieve the ICBM, classified ? 

Secretary Witson. I want to be sure I get the question. 

Senator Jackson. I will repeat it. Is the date when we hope to get 
the intercontinental ballistic missile, classified ? 

Secretary Wrrson. I think the answer would be “yes,” the date, at 
least of our official planning, because those are the kind of things we 
ordinarily do say are restricted. 

Senator Jackson. That is all. I just wanted to ask the question. 
I think it is important that people in the Defense Department who 
criticize others about security be very careful to watch their own state- 
ments on these matters. 

Secretary Witson. I appreciate a little help along that line for the 
whole organization. 

Senator Jackson. Well, I am not just talking about the whole or- 
ganization. I am talking right now to the Secretary of Defense. 
We all make mistakes, but I think it is important that these mistakes 
not be made on top, either 

Secretary Winson. Are you talking about a particular one? 

Senator Jackson. Yes, I am talking about the date of the ICBM. 
I don’t think we will help the public interest by discussing it any fur- 
ther at this time, unless you want to. 

Mr. Secretary, you were reported to have made a statement on May 
22, 1956, as follows: 

We'll see who sticks their head up next. I think it might be a little dangerous. 


What did you intend by that? 
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THINKS TOO MANY PEOPLE TALK TOO MUCH 


Secretary Wiuson. The very thing that you are just warning me 
about, that I thought that—I am not talking about the Congress, I am 
not talking about anybody testifying in executive sessions before the 
Congress, but I was talking about too many people talking too freely, 
and I was talking about this so-called service rivalry that apparently 
was going on, and unnecessary discussions, and that is what I was 
meaning, and—— 

Senator Jackson. You made quite a point here about the commit- 
tee getting free and independent advice from all of the professional 
soldiers. Do you think that kind of statement helped ¢ 

Secretary Wirson. I have no reference to the committee and its 
hearings or anyone testifying before a committee in any sense. 

[ was talking about the public statements that individuals were 
making, where they were overpromoting what they thought the in- 
terests of their services, doing it with the public instead of through 
proper channels. 


NEVER ADVISES WHAT SHOULD BE TOLD THE CONGRESS 


Senator Jackson. Have you ever called any officer in uniform who 
is in the Pentagon directly on the telephone and made any suggestions 
about what he should be doing or should not be doing? 

[ ask you that on your oath. 

Secretary Wiitson. Why did you remind me of that? 

Senator Jackson. I am asking about any officer in one of the serv- 
ices, not in the Joint Chiefs. 

Senator Savronsratu. Senator, would you be willing to ask that 
question again ? 

Senator Jackson. Yes. 

Have you ever called an officer directly, not going through the Sec- 
retary or through his Chief, to make suggestions to him about what 
he should or should not be doing i in the way of either public state- 
ments or talking to Members of the House or the Senate? 

Secretary Wiison. I am sure I never have about the Congress. 
Whether I have about others I would not be too sure. 

[ would feel that I had every right to do it if I wished to do it. I 
would not do it without advising the man’s superior that I had done it 
or that I was going to do it. 

Senator Jackson. You are sure that you would have gone through 
the Secretary or the Chief of Staff of that service. 


NOT ATTEMPTED TO INFLUENCE UNDULY 


Secretary Witson. I would have told them about it or they would 
have been present at the same time because I have no secrets from 
my principal associates. 

Senator Jackson. And you have never suggested to any officer in 
the service as to what he should or should not testify to before any 
committee of the Congress ? 

Secretary Witson. I have not. 

Senator Jackson. Have you ever attempted to influence the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff above and beyond your statutory duties! 
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Have you attempted to tell them what their military recommenda- 
tions should be ? 

Secretary Wiison. I think Admiral Radford is in a better position 
to testify to that than I am. 

Senator Jackson. Are you in a position—— 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Secretary, Admiral Radford is only one 
member of the Joint Chiefs. The question was addressed to you with 
respect to all of the Joint Chiefs. 

Senator Jackson. That is an amazing answer, Mr. Secretary. You 
mean Admiral Radford could testify on a matter that might be per- 
sonal between you and one of the other Chiefs. That is an amazing 
answer. 

Secretary Wixson. I thought you said the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Jackson. That means four people, doesn’t it? 

Secretary Witson. Did you mean it individually or as a group? 

Senator Jackson. Individually and collectively. 

Why refer it to Admiral Radford 4 

Don’t yqu believe yourself—— 

Secretary Wiison. Because he is the Chairman. 

As a group activity he would be very conscious of it, but I will take 
it on my own if you want me to answer it. 

I have not attempted to unduly influence anyone, particularly with 
relation to his testimony before any committees of the House or the 
Senate. 

Senator Jackson. That includes the Joint Chiefs? 

Secretary Wirson. Certainly. I may have discussed the problems 
with them, which would be the natural and proper thing todo. I don’t 
operate the way of trying to intimidate anybody. 

Senator Jackson. There has been a lot in the press about this, Mr. 
Secretary. I think you would like to have the opportunity to clear it 
up. That is why I am asking these questions. 

Do you read the Congressional Record or do you have somebody 
read it for you ! 

Secretary Wixtson. I am sure it is read by a lot of people, and I hope 
that I am informed of any important thing that I should know, and 
I am from time to time. 

Senator Jackson. Well, you do have somebody in your office that 
reads the Record for you, I take it, so you know what is going on on the 
the floor of the Senate, when it involves you or the Department 
directly ? 

Secretary Witson. Are you asking me a question, Senator, or are you 
just making a statement ? 

Senator Jackson. Yes, it is a question. I asked you if you have 
anyone that follows the Record for you. 

You can’t do it yourself personally. 

Secretary Wirson. Assistant Secretary Ross has the responsibility 
for congressional relations so that I am sure it is being done, but it is 
also done separately by the services when it involves their particular 
service. 

Senator Jackson. But you have never attempted to intimidate any 
officers in connection with their opportunity to express their views 
before the Congress ? 

Secretary Wirson. I have not, and I resent the fact that you bring 
it up that way. 
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Senator Jackson. Well now, Mr. Secretary, I am trying to help 
you. ‘This statement appears in the public record, that is in the Con- 
gressional Record. 

I did not make it but a man of great responsibility and respect in 
sot ‘ongress made it, and if you had read the Record or had had some- 
one read it, you would not be so surprised. 

Secretary Witson. Of course I don’t know what you are talking 
about, Senator, so maybe I am not responsive. 

Senator Jackson. Do you read the newspapers? 

Secretary Witson. Some of them. 


USE OF THE WORD “PHONY” 


nator Jackson. You never read the debate and discussion with 
reference to a famous remark you made, or are supposed to have made, 
“phony” ¢ 

Secretary Wixson. I can’t tell what you are talking about. 

Senator Jackson. You don’t know what I mean when I refer to a 
debate on the floor of the Senate concerning a remark that you made in 
connection with the increase in Air Force appropriations ? 

You used the word “phony,” do you remember that 

Secretary Witson. Oh, is that what you are getting around to? 

Senator Jackson. Don’t you recall the debate on the floor of the 
Senate in which they discussed the remark you made. Didn’t any- 
one tell you about it # 


Secretary Wixson. I will admit that I did not pay much attention 
to it. 

Senator Jackson. You did not pay much attention to what? 

Secretary Witson. To the controversy that I rather innocently 
stirred up. 

Senator JACKSON. Be you sorry that you used the word “phony”? 

Secretary Wizson. I don’t think I could say L am sorry about it. 
[ am sorry about the interpretation that was put on it, but to be per- 
fectly frank from what I read in the papers, and I was sort of busy 
over that weekend, I might be wrong but I thought it was political 
and not personal. 

Senator Jackson. What was political ¢ 

Secretary Witson. What was said about me on the floor of the 
Senate ¢ 

Senator Jackson. What was the nature of the use of the word 
‘phony”, what was that, political or personal 

Secretary Wiison. As long as you brought the matter up, I would 
like to read the transcript of my press conference. It really was an 
offhand kind of business at this stage. We were about to break up 
the press conference when one of the reporters said : 

Mr. Wilson, on an entirely different subject, Prime Minister Eden has an- 
nounced that the British are going to cut their defense spending by a couple of 
billion dollars gather, and that they are revamping their entire defense or- 
ganization and deemphasizing conventional weapons. 

I was wondering just what effect this has on your defense plans since the 
British bear so much of the brunt in NATO. 

Well, that was sort of a question, and I said: 


Well, I have great sympathy for Prime Minister Eden. I don’t believe his 
problems are too different from mine. 
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And then the reporter said: 

Yours are how to stave off more money, aren’t they? 
And I said: 

That is a phony. 


And what I meant by it was that the thinking 
Senator Jackson. Keep on reading. 
Secretary Witson. I will (continuing). 


of the reporter that I did not have to probably worry about money 
Was a phony or that 1 was trying to stave off money, that was a phon 
“Do you,” and I said “Yes, I do.” 
Senator Jackson. Do you what? 
Secret ry Wirson. Think that is a phony. 
“And what does that mean, sir?” 


I said: 


Well, maybe I should not have said it, but the people of our country quite prop- 
erly want to make sure that we have a strong defense, and we are taking care 
of the security of the Nation. 

But when it comes to paying the taxes to do it, some people take a little 
different slant on that, and I would just like to see the people take the record 
that vote for the expenditures, that vote for the taxes to produce the money 
to pay for them, the same people stand up and be counted. 

That is what I said. 

Senator Jackson. Who did you have in mind / 

Secretary Witson. Nobody in particular, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Well, now, your statement of what you meant by 

“phony,” is pretty clear there. 

You hung right on to it and you still hang on to it in connection with 

this press ¢ onferenc e. 


WHO SHOULD APOLOGIZE TO WHOM * 


Do you feel that you owe an apology to the Congress for having 
made it ¢ 

Secretary Witson. I do not. 

Senator Jackson. You feel you do not owe an apology ¢ 

Secretary Witson. I do not, and if you want to be technical about 
it, it would not be out of order for certain Senators to apologize to me. 

Senator Jackson. About what ? 

Secretary Witson. Well, you are one of them. 

Senator Jackson. Well, that is fine. I just want to say this, Mr. 
Wilson, that the difficulties you have had with the Congress have 
stemmed from your own statements, and when not a single member of 
your own party stood up and defended you, I think that speaks for 
itself. 

Senator Ervin. Mr. Chairman, if I could interject a bit of personal 
philosophy around here at this point, I would just like to observe that 
as a result of my personal experience in talking on several occasions 
I have come to the conclusion that men very rarely regret saying too 
little. 

Secretary Witson. That is correct, sir. I might tell you a story. 

Senator Symineron. It becomes apparent that we won’t finish—— 

ears Wuson. This is what the mama whale said to the baby 

alf: The mama whale said to her calf, “Son, always remember that 
it is only when you are blowing that you are liable to be harpooned.” 
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Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, I think the public knows who has 
been doing a lot of blowing. 

Senator SymineTron. Will the Senator yield to me for a minute? 
Senator Jackson. Yes. 





QUESTION OF SENATE DEBATE 


Senator Symineron. Mr. Secretary, you just said you felt that 
remarks made about you on the floor of the Senate were political 
remarks. 

did not know that this subject and the personality aspect were 
going to come up this morning. In many ways I regret that it has, 
because what this committee is interested in are the facts, not per- 
sonalities. 

But when you make that statement you make it against many Sena- 
tors, from both sides of the aisle, including one of the most respected 
Members. Inasmuch as I asked if you have read the legislative record, 
and you said you had not, I want to read you a passage of what that 
Senator said. 

Inasmuch as you have said that the remarks made were political, 
I read you—let me finish please—some of the remarks made by the 
distinguished chairman of the Senate Armed Services Committee on 
the floor of the Senate, the Honorable Richard Russell. 


Mr. President, there can be no doubt that every Member of the Senate is inter- 
ested in the question of national defense. If there is any issue before the Ameri- 
can people it should be dealt with on a nonpartisan basis without regard to any 
political party. It is the security of this country and the protection of the free- 
doms of the American people and the preservation of our way of life. 

All of us have a common interest in this problem. 

In the course of my duties, Mr. President, as chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Armed Services, I have strictly sought to follow a nonpartisan course. 

I have never thought of any party in any question I have ever asked a witness 
that has been before this committee. No party line has ever prompted or directed 
my vote on any matter either in committee or on the floor of the United States 
Senate. I shall continue to follow that course, whether the President of the 
United States may bea Republican or a Democrat. 

Mr. President, there have been times when my patience has been sorely tried 
by the attitude of the present Secretary of Defense in his appearances before the 
Committee on Armed Services. Had he been a member of my own political party, 
I would have felt free, indeed I would have felt compelled, to have expressed my 
resentment of his attitude. Because Mr. President, I feared someone might think 
politics had dictated my remarks, I have held my peace and I have exercised my 
forbearance and such patience as I have. 


There is no need of reading the chairman’s remarks further. But I 
believe, in such a sweeping indictment of the debate on the floor of the 
United States Senate, you do some participants, including the chair- 
man of this great c ommittee, a great injustice. 

Secretary Wirson. Mr. Chairman, I have great respect for Senator 
Russell. I have for the Senate as a body, and when I said that I might 
be wrong, that I had not read the transcripts, all I had read was part of 
the reports in the papers that I thought it was more political than it 
was personal. 

I could easily be wrong. But either way you could take your choice, 
and if someone wants to criticize me personally, it would not be the 
first time it has happened to me. 

Senator Symineton. Senator Jackson, you have the floor. 
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Senator Jackson. Just a couple of more questions and I will con- 
clude, Mr. Chairman. 












PROGRAM 





FOR BALLISTIC MISSILE 





QUESTION OF PRIORITY 









Mr. Wilson, at the time the decision was being made to give the 
ballistic missile program an overriding priority within the executive 
branch, isn’t it a fact that you indicated before another committee of 
Congress, the Atomic Energy Committee, that you could see no need 
for such an overriding priority for the ballistic missile program, al- 
though the President did order it? I will get you the record after 
lunch, if you want it. 

Secretary Wixson. I don’t 

Senator Jackson. Do you recall the meeting we had of the Mili- 
tary Applications Subcommittee of the Atomic Energy Committee 
about July 1955, in which we discussed——— 

Secretary Witson. Are you talking about the closed session when 
about five of us came over ? 

Senator Jackson. That is right. There is nothing classified that I 
am asking you about. This goes to policy, and whether the program 
is being administered properly. 

You recall that prior to that subcommittee discussion, we all sent a 
letter to the President of the United States recommending that we have, 
in effect, some overall director of the ballistic missile program, and 
that it be given an overriding priority; and that the President be 
briefed, and several other things. 

Isn’t it a fact that at that meeting you could see no point in giving 
the ballistic missile program an overriding priority? It then had an 
overriding priority within the Department of the Air Force. The 
President later ordered an overriding priority within the Defense 
Department and the entire executive branch. 

Secretary Wixson. I can’t recall exactly what I said or the position 
[ took. I am familiar with the circumstances and the fact of our 
pushing the ballistic missile business, and how we were doing it. 

And if I had said that at the time, which if you say I did, and with 
the limitation of a meaning of a word here or there, which I always 
like to be careful of, I was not conscious at the time of any restriction 
or interference to pushing the program to the maximum that was com- 
ing from any other department of the Government. 

Senator Jackson. Well, the Department of the Air Force was try- 
ing to get that priority ; were they not ? 

Secretary Wiison. They had the priority. 

Senator Jackson. They had priority within the Air Force. But I 
am talking about an overall priority within the Department of De- 
fense and the executive branch of the Government. 

Secretary Wiison. There was no interference that I knew of or 
that was ever brought to my attention by anybody. 

Senator Jackson. I don’t mean interference, but this goes to the 
question of judgment, whether or not you shouldn’t have been pushing 
for such a recommendation. 

Did you recommend it to the President ? 

Secretary Witson. I recommended and said that in our great coun- 
try we could push more than one thing without interference, and that 

is where the two ballistic ones are now, and the double effort we are 
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making to speed up the development of effective missiles where we 
have two projects, as is known, on the IRBM, one undertaken by the 
Army-Navy and one by the Air Force, and where we have two versions 
of the ICBM under the Air Force, and all those have top priority. 

And it is well understood in the organization, and even with the 
President, that if I have any troub le over interference of the program 
ort ibe effective use of the priority business 

senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, I didn't say “interference.” 1 
am just saying the record bears out the fact that nothing was done 
about this overriding priority until we wrote to the President: isn’t 
that a fact ? 

Well, the letter to the President was June 30,1955. When was the 
directive issued giving it the overriding priority / 

If you don’t want to give the exact date, you can say whether the 
decision to give it an overriding priority within the Department of 
Defense and within the executive branch was before or after June 30, 
1955. 

Secretary Witson. It was after. 

Senator Jackson. All right. 


QUESTION OF CREATION OF MISSILE CZAR 


At that time, wasn’t it also suggested that there be what you later 
called a missile czar? I think you have indicated that maybe that is 
not a very apt descriptive phrase. 

Secretary Wiison. It is not. 

Senator Jackson. Well, I mean you used it, Mr. Secretary. All J 
know is what appeared from the press conference. 

Why did it take from June until, when was it, March or April, t 
name a so-called missile ezar 4 

Secretary Witson. We immediately set up the organization and 
officially stated the priority business, which, in effect, authenticated 
what we were already doing, and the Deputy Secretary of Defense 
operated in that capacity until I could find a capable man to take 
the job on. 

And no time was lost or difficulties encountered in the meantime. 

Senator Jackson. But it took from that time in June-July 1955 un- 
til March or April to name this man; isn’t that right? 

Secretary Wiison. If you want to put it that way, it is all right 
with me. In the meantime, I gave the program a great deal of atten- 
tion myself. I visited a lot of properties, and tried to size the thing 
up so that a good job would be done. 

If I got the wrong man on the job, instead of helping it would have 
hurt the business. Iam very happy over the man that I did persuade 
to take the assignment. 

Senator Jackson. Has he been delegated authority to coordinate 
these programs and to avoid duplication within the services? 

Secretary Wiison. He has all the authority he needs to get the right 
thing done. I have said that he hasn’t got enough authority like a 
ezar to do the wrong thing and keep it up very long. You know, I 
don’t believe in ezarism and dictators. 

Senator Jackson. I am not raising that. I think you were the one 
who used that descriptive phrase first-—— 
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Secretary Witson. No, I am not. T have objected to 
it has been used. I don’t like the idea of a ezar. 
Senator .Jickson. I don’t. either. 


it every time 


AMENITIES 


Secretary Witson. We agree 

Senator Jackson. O. K. 

Secretary WILson (continuing). At least on one thing. | Laughter. ] 

Senator Jackson. Well, Mr. Secretary, we may have differences, but 
I will be candid with you, I thn nk you at times speak right out and are 
very open about it, and I suppose if we all did that in public, we would 
get into a lot of difficulty. I make mistakes, you make them, we all do, 
and I do not have any real bitter feeling as far as you are concerned, 
personally, about it. 

I just regret these things happening. 

Secretary Witson. Well, I appreciate your saying so, and I will say 
the same for you. 

Senator Jackson. What was that last comment! [{ Laughter. | 

[ want to be able to reply properly. I didn’t quite get the end of i 

Secretary Wiison. Well, Senator, I do appreciate your saying w * at 
you do, and I said it was mutual, I have felt the same way about you. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you. I have said things, too, and I am 
sure we all have, that on second thought we wouldn't have repeated. 
In Washington, especially in the summertime, why, we all get heated 
up a little. 

Secretary Wiison. Apparently I am not properly housebroken 
down here. [ Laughter. ] 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, I want to say this: that you can 
be a very big man when you laugh at yourself, and that is always a 
good test. 

I noticed in your stories that you have gone from dogs to whales. 
[ just wondered if there was any indication of whether the Air Force 
was going up accordingly. 

Secretary Witson. Don’t tempt me. | Laughter. 

Senator Ervin. Mr. Chairman, if I may interject myself at this 
point, I will observe that my personal experience on many occasions 
makes me think that Jonah made a very wise remark to the whale 
when it cast him up on dry land after he had spent 3 days in its belly. 
Jonah told the whale: “If you had kept your mouth shut, this thing 
wouldn’t have happened.” 

Senator Jackson. I guess that is the slogan that all of us ean follow, 
at one time or another in life. 


CAPABILITY TO FIGHT LOCAL WARS 


Mr. Secretary, there may have been the wrong impression created 
yesterday with reference to the role of the Army, and I want to ask a 
couple of questions so that we can clarify that area of national security. 

Are we prepared, or are we preparing, to be able to fight local ag- 
gressions locally ? 

Secretary Witson. Yes: if we have to. 

Senator Jackson. Do you feel that our forces—that includes all 
three services, but with a heavy requirement as far as the Army is con 
cerned—are capable of meeting that kind of situation / 
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Secretary Witson. I think so, as I envision the possibilities. 

Senator Jackson. The Soviets have a tremendous preponderance in 
manpower to support land armies, together with the potential of their 

satellites. Don’t you feel that if they cannot achieve their objective 
through political and economic means, they are going to follow the 
often-stated doctrine of conquest on the installment “plan, nibbling 
piece by piece? I am not saying they do it directly themselves, but 
by proxy, through their satellites. 

Secretary Witson. The Russians have been very careful not to get 
directly involved themselves. I think any involvement between Rus- 
sia and our country would be a very dangerous, disastrous business, 
because I think it would lead to a big war. 

Senator Jackson. It would be hard to avoid an all-out war. 

Secretary Witson. I am afraid so. I could be wrong, but that is 
my opinion. And I don’t intend to give the impression that I am a 
Russian expert at this stage, that I understand all their psychology 
and everything, but I do think that the penetration of the free world 
and the uncommitted countries by other means than military are 
more likely to happen, and that that is one of the dangers. 

I don’t mean to say that there are also no hot spots in the world, 
where there is not some danger militarily. 

It is common knowledge that there are such places. One of the 
things that we all work at is to try to gradually take the heat out of 
those hot spots and sore spots, so that we will be able to maintain peace 
in the world and not have another disastrous war. 


PRESENT STRENGTH OF ARMY ADEQUATE 


Senator Jackson. But do you feel that the present strength of the 
Army is adequate to carry out our foreign policy commitments? 

Secretary Wixson. I do. 

Senator Jackson. You do. 


QUESTION OF HIGHER BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. Secretary, I know you keep in close touch on this—how much 
do you feel you are going to have to ask Congress for in the way of 
additional funds next year for the Department of Defense? And 
secondly, how much do you expect the increase in spending to be? 
These are two different things, as we all know. 

Secretary Witson. That is a matter that we are all working at very 
intently right now, starting with the Joint Chiefs and the military 
departments, and I hesitate to give you a figure or estimate it at this 
time. 

Senator Jackson. Can I ask some general questions? 

Secretary Witson. Surely. 

Senator Jackson. It is going up quite substantially, is it not? 

Secretary WILson. Before I: answer that word, what do you mean 
by “substantially”? I mean, just give me a little idea. 

Senator Jackson. Well, I ‘think you have made a point. I am not 
sure exactly what I mean, but is it going up a billion or two? 

Secretary Witson. Well, that would be a fair guess. 
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Senator Jackson. I want to be fair with you so that it is not mis- 
understood. Do you mean a billion or two for additional appropria- 
tion requests or for additional expenditures ? 


BOTH EXPENDITURES AND OBLIGATIONS TO INCREASE 


Secretary Witson. They are going to go up together in my opinion, 
not exactly you understand, I am sure you understand as well, sir. 

Senator Jackson. The appropriation requests will possibly go up 
faster than expenditures ¢ 

Secretary Wutson. Not necessarily. I think from now on they 
might be about equal. I would like to point out that our announced 
program involves obligations of $38,700 million. 

That is our program. That is bound to result in higher cash draw 
on the Treasury, and to maintain any such rate is going to have to 
have more appropriations. 

Senator Jackson. In other words, you are going to have to pay 
for the orders that you have been placing, partic ularly for aircraft 
pens missiles. I mean those orders are going to fall due and you are 

going to have to pay starting next year and the years there: after ? 

Secretary Wirson. I am sure that the program is on the increase 
on the basis of our present planning. 

Senator Jackson. O. K., that isall. Iam sure. 

Senator SyMinGron. Senator Saltonstall ? 


INSERT IN RECORD 


Senator Savronstatt. Mr. Chairman, I would simply like to put 
in the record, ask unanimous consent to put in the record the article 
of Hanson Baldwin of today, July 3, in the New York Times. We 
put in the two previous ones and this is a continuance of that. 

Senator Symineton. I don’t think we have put in 2 because he has 
only written 1 before. 

Senator Savronstauu, This is the third one. 
vious ones. 

Senator Symrneron. Without objection, it will be inserted in the 
record. 

(The article is as follows :) 


There were two pre- 


[The New York Times, Tuesday, July 3, 1956] 


Soviet Arr PoweR—II; A TENTATIVE EVALUATION OF AIRCRAFT SHOWN TO THE 
WEST BY THE RUSSIANS 


By Hanson W. Baldwin 
Special to the New York Times 


Moscow, July 1.—The just-concluded visit here of United States Air Force 
leaders has raised the question as to how the Soviet planes they saw compared 
with American aircraft. 

No exact comparison is possible, of course, for the only “hard” statistics given 
by the Russians during the entire visit was the thrust of the modified and im- 
proved Rolis-Royce Nene engine that powers the MIG-—15 and MIG—17 day fighters 
and the IL-28 light bomber. This engine, according to the Russians, develops 
about 6,100 pounds of thrust in the older version, and 7,100 pounds of thrust in 
the later version with an afterburner—unimpressive figures compared with the 
later engines of both Britain and the Soviet Union. 
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The United States delegation, led by Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Air Force Chief 
of Staff. made no estimates here of the thrust of other engines they saw, and 
their interpretations and conclusions apparently differed widely. But it seemed 
probable that, except for the Ilyushin four engined, turboprop heavy bomber with 
swept-back wings and counterrotating propellers, designated by the North At 
lantic Treaty Organization as the Bear—a plane for which the United States 
has no exact ¢ ounterpart—United States planes are well up in the van in the air 
power parade, and in most categories it may have advantages over comparable 
soviet types 

Ht 


MBNAIL COMPARISON 





Here is a thumbnail comparison as far as this can be made: 
The Bear swept-wing bomber or tanker, powered by turbine engines that drive 
2 counterrotating propellers on each shaft, probably has longer range—»5,600 to 
7.500 miles estimated—than any United States straight jet bomber. The United 
States B-35, with 10 engines, 6 reciprocating and 4 auxiliary jets, probably has a 
greater range than the Bear, but the top speed of the B-36, and then only for a 
relatively short burst, is only about 485 miles an hour. The Bear may have a 
higher speed, 

rhe Soviet Bison, a 4-jet heavy bomber, seems to be lighter than the 400,000 
pound, S-jet B-52. This may give it an altitude advantage, but it seems unlikely 
that it hus as much range as the B-52, which has a top of about 5,000 to 6,000 
miles. Its speed also may be less, except at extreme altitude, than the 600-mile 
an-hour top of the B-52. 

The Soviet medium, 2-jet Badger is ronghly comparable to the United States 
t-jet B-47 that is a 160,000- to 200,000-pound plane with a top speed of more than 
600 miles an hour. The Badger is a good plane, but no better if as good as the 
BAT 

The Russians showed some good day fighters and all-weather fighters. The 
Farmer, or MIG-—19, with swept-back wings and a single jet engine, probably is 
capable of 650 to 850 miles an hour, roughly comparable to the latest versions 
of the United States F—-86 and F-100 Super Sabre. 

The Soviet Flashlight, a twin-jet, all-weather fighter, seems to be an excellent 
plane but in the version now available in quantity they probably are subsonic, or 
slower than about 700 miles an hour, 

Of the new planes shown at the Tushino air show, and later at Kubinka Airfield, 
the most impressive probably were the improved MIG—21, which seemed to be 
very fast, possibly in the 900- to 1,000-miles-an-hour class. The delta-wing planes 
shown were not very impressive and probably were experimental types that fly 
at relatively slow speeds. An improved version of the Flashlight also seemed 
very Ttast. 


UNITED STATES FIGHTER 





PLANES 
But the United States should have nothing to worry about for the immediate 
future in the fighter field. The United States has at least two fighters—the 
Lockheed 104 and the Chance-Vought FSU, which have bettered 1,200 miles an 
hour in level flight. 

There is one warning: though the newest United States fighters may be equal 
or superior to the best Soviet fighters, they may not have sufficient performance 
at very high altitude to handle with ease the best Soviet bombers. 

The ground-attack and naval-attack ships shown at Kubinka were not particu- 
larly impressive. The new Soviet transport cargo plane for forward, rough- 
field landings and short takeoffs, like the United States C-123 assault transport, 
may mark the beginning of the modernization of the Soviet military transport 
fleet. which definitely is far behind the United States, on the basis of what has 
been shown here. The C-123 is designed to airlift troops and army supplies, 
and the Russians now are taking up the same techniques. 

The Soviet helicopters were good and serviceable but probably will not lift loads 
as heavy as the Russians contend they can. 

All the interpretations and opinions given above are tentative and generalized, 
based purely on the available information, which is very sparse. As someone 
has said, the Soviet Union has no mysteries but many secrets, and very few of 


these secrets have been told, despite General Twining’s visit and a slight lifting 
of the Iron Curtain. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION TO BE CALLED 


Senator Savronsraty. Mr. Chairman, I believe that you have stated, 
although you may now have qualified it, that Mr. Wilson was to be the 
last witness. 

I would appreciate it if you would call a brief executive meeting on 
some procedural matters for the committee in the near future. 

Senator Symincron. We will call such a meeting in the near future. 

Senator Sarronsratt. And I make that request in behalf of Sen- 
ator Duff and myself, in order that we may make our plans and in 
order that we may know what the chairman of the committee and the 
majority have in mind. 

Senator Symtncron. The Chair has a short statement that he would 
like to read at the end of the hearing. 

We will have an executive committee meeting. 

Senator SavronsraLL. Within the next two or three avs! 

Senator Symineron. I will be glad to do that. 

Senator Savronstauu. Thank you. 

No further questions. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman, I assume that 
opportunity to suggest any additional witnesses. 

Senator Syminoaton. That is correct. 

Senator Ervin, have you any statement ? 

Senator Ervin. No, sir. 

Senator SyMINGTON. Senator Duff ? 

Senator Durr. No, sir. 

Senator Symirneron. Mr. Counsel ? 


Mr. Hamruron. Nothing. 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 


Senator Symineron. Mr. Secretary, I would like to read you a short 
statement which you can comment on or not at your pleasure at the 
end of your testimony before this committee. 

Your sworn testimony over the past 2 days is inconsistent with the 
sworn testimony of leading military officers of the United States. 
These officers include the Chief of Statl of the Air Force, Gen. Nathan 
Twining, as well as some of his officers. 

[It also includes the Director of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
Mr. Allen Dulles. 

In addition, your testimony is contrary to testimony presented the 
Senate Armed Services Committee at the time authorization for cur- 
rent appropriations was requested of the Congress last winter. 

Many people have the mistaken idea that some of us believe more 
money than is now being appropriated should be spent on our overall 
Military Establishment; this apparently because the Senate has just 

approved come $900 million, primarily to increase the production of 
B- 52’s and tankers. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 

President Eisenhower is on the record that true unification of the 
services would reduce the personnel of the armed services by 25 percent. 

That in itself would save billions of dollars. 

The kindest observer of this administration would never say that 
true unification of the services has been attained. 
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The President has often said, as have such other experienced people 
as Prime Minister Winston Churchill, that the greatest deterrent to 
another war is our capacity to retaliate with the Strategic Air Force. 

Despite this situation, you apparently have not decided what you 
will do with respect to the expressed intent of the Congress that this 
Strategic Air Force should be modernized more rapidly. 

In fact, when the distinguished chairman of this committee, the 
Honorable Richard Russell of Georgia, Senate authority on military 
matters, recently asked the Defense Department what could be done 
with $11, billion additional appropriation for SAC, the reply showed 
only what could be done with $375 million. 

To us, the inference of this correspondence was that the remainder, 
to use your recent expression, would be “put in the bank.” 

In our opinion, there is a grave constitutional problem raised by 
your attitude and conduct—namely, what are the rights and respon- 
sibilities of the Congress with respect to raising and supporting the 
Military Establishment ? 

You know that you could further increase the production of B-52’s 
beyond present schedules if you so wanted. 

You also know that it is the conviction of the Congress you should 
do so. Nevertheless you have stated you will put the money in the 
bank, that is maybe do nothing. 

You now know also that the B-36 is being scrapped in quantity, as 
obsolete. 

You know also that, with the possible exception of 1 wing of B-52’s, 
the B-36, an airplane designed 16 years ago, is the only tr uly inter- 
continental bomber the United States Air Force has tod: Ly. 

You also know that the B-47 is not an intercontinental bomber, and 
that its effectiveness is being reduced to the extent we are losing our 
position on certain foreign bases. 

You know also that we have a serious shortage of modern tankers 
and that plans for correcting this shortage are inadequate. 

In sworn testimony, you have taken direct issue with the sworn 
testimony of some of your chief advisers. 

How can the people sort out of all these contradictory statements in- 
formation to reach a conclusion with respect to our relative military 
strength as against the Communists ? 

There is one important point that arises from the inconsistency be- 
tween your testimony and that of high ranking military and civilian 
officials. If they have shaded or distorted their appraisal of Soviet 
military power in order to advance their own service interests, such 
conduct would be completely reprehensible. 

Likewise, if you or any other members of the Defense Establish- 
ment have shaded or distorted your appraisal of Soviet military power 
to support preconceived fiscal policies for partisan political purposes, 
such conduct would be equally reprehensible. 

Two conclusions are now inescapable: (1) You are considering 
going against the expressed will of the Congress by refusing to in- 
crease K-52 production as promptly as practicable; (2) either you are 
misleading the American people, or responsible military officials of the 
Defense Department are misleading the American people as to the 
relative military strength of the United States vis-a-vis the Commu- 
nists. 
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Specifically, during the past few days, we have received from you 
testimony which has differed significantly from previous testimony on 
such points as: 

(1) Effect of fiscal policies on research and development ; 

(2) Whether or not the Soviets are outproducing the United 
States in modern jet aircraft ; 

(3) The quantity of bombers and tankers needed for the se- 
curity of the United States; 

(4) Whether the policy of handling our national security 
strength is being carried out on the basis of the tradition of past 
wars, or on the basis of that progress required to wage success- 
fully a possible future war in case the latter was forced upon us. 

This subcommittee has the responsibility of finding out what are 
the facts with respect to our military defense strength, as against the 
military strength of the Communists. 

Fortunately, the subcommittee has already made an extensive and 
detailed record which will largely decide the conclusions reached in 
its final report. 

In view of direct conflicts in sworn testimony, however, most of 
which have developed in the last three sessions, the subcommittee must 
take some further evidence before it can reach final conclusions for 
presentation to the full committee, and the Senate, on the grave ques- 
tions involved. 

Mr. Secretary, that is my statement at the closing of your testi- 
mony. The Chair and, I am sure, the rest of the subcommittee would 
be very glad to hear any comments you might have. 


INQUIRY AND REQUEST TO ANSWER, BY THE SECRETARY 


Secretary Witson. I would like to ask you first, so that I am sure 
of it, that is your personal appraisal and not the appraisal of the com- 
mittee, am I correct in that? 

Senator Symineron. That is the position taken by the Chair. 

Secretary Witson. Second, I would like to ask you whether all the 
opinions you expressed there took into account my testimony today or 
my testimony at previous sessions. 

Senator Symrneron. The reason I cannot give you a copy, which I 
could have before your testimony of today, was that in my opinion 
you have taken a somewhat different position today from that which 
you took in previous testimony, primarily with saree t to the possible 
increased production of B-52’s; and therefore I edited these com- 
ments as a result of your testimony today. Consequently, I have only 
this edited copy here. 

Secretary Witson. Well, I was going to suggest that at least in all 
fairness to you, you should have the opportunity to do it, to bring 
your statement up to date in line with what happened today. 

I have tried as best I could to clarify each point that came up. I 
would like to say a couple of more little things. 

It is a very difficult business, as I appreciate, for you and your com- 
mittee, to interview a hundred men, when both fact, interpretations 
of fact and opinions are involved, and in our American way of doing 
things, we don’t all agree. 

It always helps if we all have the facts and agree that they are the 
facts. But the interpretation of the facts and the opinions that indi- 
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viduals have, and we make it very clear here today that I did not 
attempt to cuide anybody that testified before your committee. 

I had no personal party line or whatever you might call it. I let 
each man on his own, thinking that in that way your committee would 
cet the most out of it. aoe 

Naturally it is somewhat confusing when that kind of a thing is 
done. Lam sure that the men that testified before your committee did 
it to the best of their knowledge and ability, honestly stated to you 
what they believed and why, and their interpretation of the facts. 

Since the matter is so important, I would like to have the privilege 
of putting into your committee an answer to your statement after I 

ave had opport unity to read it. : 

Senator Symrneron. [ would be very glad to have you do that, Mr. 
Secretary. =. 

(Secretary Wilson’s reply, dated July 18 
point in the interest of continuity :) 


. 1956, is inserted at this 


Tur SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washinaton, D.C... July 18, 1956 
Hl STUART SYMINGTON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on the Air Force, 
Armed Services Committee, 
United Niates Nenate. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Shortly before the conclusion of the hearings of your 
subcommittee on July 3, you read a statement into the record which you said 
represented your personal views regarding my testimony and in which you 
pointed out that there were inconsistencies between my sworn testimony and 
that of other witnesses. At that time I requested permission to reply to your 
Statement. 

After a careful review of my testimony, and that of others, I must state that 
I disagree with the conclusions in your statement. I call your attention to 
the prepared statement which I made before the committee on June 29 and my 
testimony which gave the facts as known to me and represent my views. 

There are two matters which I think it would be helpful to clarify for the 
benefit of the American people. The first relates to my intentions with respect 
to the additional funds appropriated by Congress for the Air Force. I stated 
at the hearing, and now repeat, I do not propose to impound the funds and I 
propose to carry out the intent of Congress, subject to the limiting factors 
proposed by the Congress itself and to the recommendations of the Secretary 
of the Air Force and to my own best judgment as to the security needs of the 
Nation. 

The second point relates to the relative airpower of the United States vis-a-vis 
Russia. Depending upon how such a question is phrased, any one of a number of 
assumptions could be proven by the best intelligence estimates available. I 
merely wish to emphasize my belief, based upon evaluation of the facts, that in 
our overall air strength we are ahead of the Russians today and we intend in 
the future to build and maintain total air strength capable of preserving the 
security of the United States, and as a visible deterrent to wars of any kind. 

The military problems which have been investigated by your committee are 
extremely complicated. In forming my judgment as to their solution, I have 
endeavored to study all available relevant data and to secure the advice and 
opinions of the most highly qualified experts our country can provide. In some 
cases my advisors have not been in complete agreement. My decisions and 
my recommendations to the President and the Congress have been thought out 
to the best of my ability and have always been based on what I considered 
to be in the best interest of national security. 

You express concern that my sworn testimony was at variance with that of 
some of the officers who testified before your committee. While, in my opinion, 
my testimony and theirs is in general accord as to facts, it certainly does not 
surprise me that differences of opinion have developed. In fact, I consider it 
normal for divergent opinions to exist whenever individuals express their honest 
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views on complicated and important matters and have different degrees of 
responsibility. 

When all of the testimony has been released, I trust that the true facts regard- 
ing our military strength, particularly as to airpower, will have been fully pre- 
sented in proper perspective to the American people. 

Sincerely, 


C. E. WILSON. 
Senator Sauronsrauy, Mr. Chairman, may I make a brief remark? 
Senator SYMINGTON. Senator Saltonstall. 


SENATOR REMARKS ON THE PRESIDENT 


Senator Savronstautt. Mr. Chairman, the remarks that you have 
made are your own and were, of course, not made on behalf of the 
conimittee after committee consultation. 

I should like to comment on the Chief Executive of our Government 
today, the President, who is Commander in Chief of our Armed 
Forces. 

[ have listened to him over the past 3 years publicly and pr ivately. 
There is no man that is more cognizant of the Constitution, and there 
is no man who has tried to carr y out his duties under that Constitu- 
tion more thoughtfully and more considerably than has the present 
President of our country. 

He recognizes the authority of Congress perhaps more than some 
Chief Executives in the past. He certainly recognizes the authority 
of Congress in appropriating money for our national defense, and I 
am confident that he, through the Secretary of Defense, who is his 
administrator of the Defense Department, the civilian administrator, 


will do his utmost to carry out efficiently the mandates of Congress so 
far as he can carry them out in the best interests of the defense of our 
country. 

I have listened to most of the evidence that has been presented to us: 
I have not heard all the witnesses. They have testified under oath. 
They are patriotic citizens. 

The Secretary of Defense has testified under oath. 


SENATOR BELIEVES COMMITTEE HAS BEEN WELL INFORMED 


Naturally, there are differences of opinion. Many of the state- 
ments that have been m: ade are statements of opinion based on the facts 
that have come to that witness’ attention. 

Personally, I feel that the situation is pretty clear, and personally 
I believe that the committee has been very carefully and conscientious ly 
informed by the witnesses that appe: ared before it. 


SENATOR COMPLIMENTS COMMITTEE COUNSEL 


I feel that our counsel, Mr. Fowler Hamilton, the counsel of the 
committee, has done an excellent job in giving us all the facts, but we 
must remember that many of the statements made under oath are state- 
ments of opinion, and opinions differ. 

And with the Defense Department of our country as big as it is to 
day, the opinions are bound to be different on the facts as presented. 
That is America at its best. 
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SENATOR HAS CONFIDENCE 


I believe that in the Chiefs of Staff and the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, we have honorable men who are proficient, profes- 
sional soldiers and sailors, and who are doing their utmost to see to 
it that we are well prepared in our security efforts, and that the 
American people, our constituents, can have confidence in the manner 
in which the security of our country is being maintained. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to make that statement, because I believe that 
Mr. Wilson has been a careful, patient witness. 

| haven’t always agreed with everything he has said, as he could 
well testify, but I do believe that he has been patient in answering 
questions to us. 

And, as one of the very responsible officials of our Government 
today, a has brought with him three or four members of his staff, 
civilian staff, and yesterday the military staff, and we must remember 
that they have their jobs to do. 

And I believe he has been patient and considerate and careful in 
his answers, no matter whether he has agreed in every particular with 
all the other witnesses who have testified. 

| wished to make that statement, and I make that on my own with- 
out consultation with any other member of the committee, but I do 
feel that that istrue. That is my feeling. 

And I have the greatest admiration and respect for the President of 
our country, who is our Commander in Chief, and who feels a great 
obligation to live up to the responsibilities put upon him by the Con- 
stitution of our country. 


CHAIRMAN MAKES ADDITIONAL COMMENT AND INQUIRIES 


Senator Symineron. The Chair is not questioning anybody’s in- 
tegrity. ‘The Chair believes there have been not only differences of 
opinion, but some very serious differences with respect to facts. 
This matter is one that involves far more than the people in this 
room. 

Now, I would like to ask a question of the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts : 

Am I to infer from what he said that President Eisenhower intends 
to spend the $900 million for more B-52’s and tankers ? 

Senator SavronstaLu. Mr. Chairman, I have not talked to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. I have not talked with Secretary Wilson person- 
ally on that subject. 

I believe that the President will live up to his obligations under 
the Constitution and that Congress appropriates funds and in other 
ways Congress has much to do with the defense of our country. If I 
know the President of our country at all, the present President of 
our country, he will do his utmost to see that any orders in the form of 
appropriations by Congress are attempted to be carried out efficiently 
and in the best interests of our security. 

Whether that will take more B—52’s, more tankers, more research on 
intercontinental bombers, or intercontinental missiles, or what other, 
I cannot say at this moment. 
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QUESTION OF IMPOUNDING FUNDS 


Senator Symineton. Now I ask my good friend from Massachusetts, 
am I to infer he believes it is unconstitutional to impound funds appro- 
priated by the Congress for a specific purpose ? 

Senator Satronstatu. Mr. Chairman, I will have to, as all witnesses, 
if you put me on as a witness, hold up my right hand to tell the truth 

laughter], and I will try to tell the truth under my obligation as a 
Senator. 

I do not deny Congress appropriates and the executive departments 
spend, and I do not think that we can order any man to spend the 
money of the people of the country. 

As Senator Ervin so well put it the other day, his wife was going 
to buy some clothes if he gave her the money; but, by golly, he did not 
cive her the money, if I remember the story. 

Senator Ervin. I made that hypothetical. I have not given my 
wife any money lately. 

Senator Symineton. Am I to infer from what the Senator says it 
is unconstitutional to impound the money if Congress appropriates it? 
The Senator has brought up the President’s position, and inasmuch 
as he is the ranking minority member of the committee, he might 
clarify it. 

Senator SALronsTALL. I should like to say to the best of my ability, 
as I stated to a newspaperman yesterday, I did not believe that this 
money would be impounded; that is all I can say as a Member of the 
Congress. 

Mr. Wilson here has stated he had no intention to impound the 
money. 

Senator Syminaren. If I might respectfully say so, if the money 
is put in the bank, it could be spent, say, in 1965. 

Does the Senator believe—he has brought the matter up—that the 
money will be utilized to increase production of B-52’s within the 
next 18 months? 

Senator Sauronstatu. I would say that money would be spent effi- 
ciently in the best interests of our Air Force, our Navy Air Force, and 
research efforts. 

It is my understanding that the lead time on the B-52’s has been cut 
down. I said on the Senate floor in this debate that I believe that it 
was well for the Air Force to have additional leeway. I said that I 
have confidence in Mr. Quarles, and I believe that when he puts the 
order on the tail and makes his plans and has those plans approved, 
- at money would be spent efficiently. It will not be spent if it cannot 

be efficiently spent. 

Senator Symineron. The Chair would like to add his very deep 
appreciation for the ability, hard work, and wonderfully cooperative 
attitude, of Mr. Fowler Hamilton, the committee counsel. Without his 
many hours of painstaking effort these hearings could not have been 
so successful in presenting the facts on airpower to the American 
people. 

I am sure the Senator from Massachusetts and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, along with Senator Jackson and Senator Ervin, will 
agree that Mr. Hamilton has conducted these hearings in a very able 
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manner, assisted by Mr. Ramsay Potts as associate counsel, and Mr. 
] req aeonten as le onal consult: ant to the minority. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman, might I just say that in my judg- 
ment, a e counsel, Mr. Fowler Hamilton, has proceeded to obtain this 

formation, essential to the work of this committee, in a lawverlike 
wily , 

Those of us who serve in the Senate do not always proce ed that 
way. But the counsel of the committee has been most helpful in ob 
taining this information. I want to say that, as one Senator on the 

mittee, Tam most appreciative for his courteous, his keen analysis 
of the problems presented to the committee, and the way in which he 
has been able to ferret out that information. 

Senator Savronsrat.. Mr. Chairman, may I just add, as I stated 
about the counsel a while ago, I believe that the chairman chose his 
counsel and assistant counsel wisely, and I commend the chairman 
In lat. 

Senator Jackson. Of course my comments go to the entire staff who 
helped us in this inquiry. They have given us some very valuable 
assistance from time to time when we needed it the most. 

Senator Durr. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Symincron. Senator Duff ? 

senator Dr FF. Mr. ( ‘*hairman, I would like to join in the commenda 
tion of the counsel. I think he has conducted himself with great fair 
ness and ability and in partiality all through these hearings, which 
sometimes we on the committee have not done, and I think he deserves 
the high si praise forthe Wal he has conducted himself. 

And may I sav further that, as the head of one of the greatest or 
ganizations of the Government of the United States, and particularly 
the Defense Department, which spends such a great proportion of the 
tax mone \ ot the peopl of America. ] fee] that the Secretary ot De 
fense has rendered in a very critical period great and extraordinarily 
valuable service to the country. 

And finally, may I say that it is my understanding that the Presi 
dent of the United States, as Commander in Chief of all the military 
forces of the I nited states, ee passes upon a decisions that 
are taken with respect to our military posture in all its aspects. 

And, in my judgment, since the P resident of the U ed States was 
probably the most successful commander of the greatest. military 
forces in history, and since he served in NATO, he has had unparal- 
leled exper ‘ence for a man in the military in dealing with the othe: 
nations of the world, I feel that his judgme nt is better than anybody 
else’s in or out of the Congress with 1 respect to the overall de fense 
picture. That gives me great assurance, and I feel it should to the 
people of the United States. 

Mr. Haminron. Thank you very much for those comments. 

Senator Sauronstatt. Mr, Chairman, are you through? 

Senator Symineton. May I add that the committee has deep ap- 
preciation for the splendid work done by Mr. McGillicuddy, Mr. 
Friedenberg, and Mr. Engle, who came to us from the Preparedness 
Investigating Subcommittee: and also I am sure all members of the 
committee are very grateful for the tireless effort and outstanding 
work of my own staff member, Mr. Ed Welsh, who has been with the 
committee at all times. 
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And, if I may, I express the appreciation of the committee to Mr. 
Mansfield Sprague, council for the Department of Defense, for his 
constructive attitude at all times, in effort to expedite the committee’s 
work. 

We are very grateful to you, Mr. Sprague, for the constant assistance 
you have given us with our problems. 

Mr. Spracue. Thank you, sir. 

Senator SatronstaLi. Mr. Chairman, are you through ? 

May I ask one more question of Mr, Wilson off the record ? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, subject to 


call.) 


x 





